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A pvusucation by the Right Honourable George Rose, in the 
year 1809, entitled, ‘ Observations on the Historical Work of 
the Right Honourable Charles James Fox,’ has given birth to 
the volume which we have now undertaken the task of examiming. 
Mr. Rose in the introduction to his observations, after paying 
the usual compliment to Mr. Fox’s acknowledged virtues, the 
fidelity of his friendships, and his social affections, remarks u 

the tendency of those qualities, when long exposed to the ha- 
bitual influences of party connections, to create a bias towards 
certain views and considerations of political actions and events, 
inconsistent with that strict principle of impartiality by which 
a historian should be governed. “ He breathed,” says Mr. 
Rose, “ an atmosphere of party, by which the constitution and 
temperament of his own mind could hardly fail to be affected. 
And the bent of his mind was to apply every historical incident 
to the support of the principles which he had maintained in 
parliament.” ‘This argument of the writer of the observations 
Mr. Serjeant Heywood thinks ought to be considered as being 
quite as strong against Mr. Rose’s qualification to appreciate 
Mr. Fox’s work, as against Mr, Fox’s ability to execute such a 
work with impartiality. ‘“ We may justly doubt,” says the Ser- 
jeant, “ whether Mr. Rose himself, having long breathed this 
atmosphere, is entitled to be ranked among the fortunate few 
who have escaped the contagion.” “ If the political influence,” 
continues the learned Serjeant, “ Mr. Rose alludes to, were con- 
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fined merely to the leaders of parties, he might perhaps be free 
from it. But he does not confine it to them, and there is no 
good reason why it should not extend to those who have filled 
inferior situations; on the contrary, they, surely, must be m 
greater danger, who are attached not only to the party by com- 
mon principle, but to its leader by still stronger ties of personal 
interest, gratitude, and affection.” 

We.are so far from a disposition to dispute the propriety of 
these remarks either of Mr. Rose or Mr. Serjeant Heywood, 
that we feel inclined rather to extend their application. There 
appears to us to be but too much reason to suspect that neither 
the writer of the History, or of the Observations, or even of the 
Vindication, has escaped the contagious influence of the atmo- 
sphere of party. We cannot (speaking ir the language of Shake- 
spear) ascribe to either of them that ‘ dolphin-like’ elevation of 
character, that shews its back above the element it lives in. We 
are very far, however, from imputing to either of these respect- 
able names, least of all to Mr. Serjeant Heywood, the smallest 
taint of those baser characteristics of party feeling, which, be- 
ginning by vitiating the moral relish of what is great or good, 
just or true, abstractedly from the service in which we are en- 
gaged, or the society into which we are engrafted, ends with fal- 
sifying the qualities of actions, perverting the standard of moral 
appreciation in our minds, and destroying the springs of general 
usefulness. But we confess, that in perusing his book, we have 
sometimes seemed to ourselves to discern (perhaps mistakingly) 
marks of that prescriptive turn of thinking, and pre-occupation 
of mind, which betray the party-man. The writer is certamly not 
the vassal of a party, but we have sometimes doubted whether he 
maintains (if we may so express it) the jurisdiction of his facul- 
ties with that paramount independence of thinking which is the 
franchise of the true philosopher. We have always lamented the 
prevalence of party-spirit; we see it, with sorrow, usurping the 
place of national feeling in all questions of whatever moment to 
the peace and prosperity of the country, and can we wonder 
that it should extend its influence to the pages of history and 
criticism—of history and criticism concerning subjects of proxi- 
mate interest, and composed by men of public life and asso- 
ciations? Although it will appear in the progress of this article, 
that we feel and are ready to allow the great success of the work 
before us, as a vindication of Mr. Fox’s history from the par- 
ticular animadversions of Mr. Rose, we must hazard the dis- 


sleasure of the writer, by avowing our suspicions that the par- 
remastes and social habits of Mr. Fox had an effect on the 
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colour of his narrative, and the tendency of his reflections, not 
altogether friendly to the grave and legitimate purpose of history. 

When Providence has bestowed upon an individual those ori- 
ginal gifts which denote a destination to the noblest purposes, 
his country has cause to deplore the iniquitous mischance which 
gives his early and blooming talents to the selfish intrigues and) 
narrow contests of party. Such a school may form the public 
man, in the vulgar view of that character, but the true patriot 
and virtuous statesman can never be the product of such a cul-: 
ture. When the young and ardent mind is made to receive the 
first elements of polity, im strict and inseparable conjunction’ 
with the ambitious objects of a particular set of men, to lisp its. 
political creed in the idiom of a party, and to confound the 
great interests of a nation with the fortunes and fluctuations of 
particular bodies, rare indeed must be its native strength to 
burst these barriers, and run the race of honour with the patriots 
of antiquity. There is something so delightful to youth in 
jumping into honours, and in acquiring, without delay or drud- 
gery, a beardless renown, that we cannot wonder that the shortest 
road should be selected which leads to distinction. The shortest 
method is to fall ito the ranks of some disciplined corps, and 
without the knowledge necessary to appreciate its cause, to help 
to talk it into victory. The true value of measures is thus gra- 
dually lost in the contemplation of partial objects, and the 
tongue is suborned to celebrate feelings in which the bosom has 
no part. ‘The profession of politics is embarked in as an ad- 
venture, or speculation of profit, not as a field of duty and be-_ 
neficence. 

When to youthful talents, and the recommendations of high 
birth, is joined, as too frequently happens, an exorbitant ad- 
diction to pleasure and expence, the natural propensity to party- 
politics is powerfully assisted. Minds of this turn are usually 
characterized by dispositions more than ordinarily social. But 
they are apt to build attachment, not on grounds of just and le- 
gitimate esteem, but on conformity of character and reciprocity 
of praise; on a coalition, in short, which gives to habits of dan- 
gerous example, the countenance of numbers, and the name and 
credit of virtue. But this is not the laboratory in which are to 
be found the ingredients proper for the composition of a patriot; 
this is not the soil m which the plant of virtue can grow to the 
altitude of the great statesman. We speak not of party in 
power, or party in opposition, but of the quality of party itself, 
and its sure tendency to force into the mind bigotry in the shape. 
of principle, and ambition in the disguise of patriotism. To 
whatever side, to whatever body of men the youth of birth and 
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talent devotes himself, independently of measures, he ceases to 
present himself to his countrymen in an attitude of real dignity, 
and exchanges the charter of intellectual freedom for what Lord 
Shaftesbury very justly calls a mean, shifting, and gaudy servitude. 

Weare not, however, so visionary as to think that each man 
ought, substantively, to depend upon himself in his endeavours 
for his country’s good, and stand alone, like Pompey’s pillar in 
the desart. If in many of those things which are of the most in- 
dividual interest, man still finds society his proper element of 
action; in a concern so eminently social as the business of a com- 
monwealth, it were an absurdity to expect that we should act in 
independence of each other. “ Political arrangement,” said a 
great man and statesman, “as itis a work for social ends, must be 
brought about by social means; mind must conspire with mind.” 
We can suppose a case, too, where corruption, incapacity, and 
radical error, systematically displayed by an administration, under 
a misjudging and misguided monarch, may justify systematic op- 
position, and an almost indiscriminate party-hostility. ‘The casual 
mstances of virtue and discretion which such an administration 
may, by starts, exhibit, will be so far from redeeming the whole 
of its conduct, that they may really contribute to make it more 
injurious ; just as a literary work of general mischievous ten- 
dency may more effectually accomplish its purpose by mingling 
secondary truths with substantial errors. It may be observed, 
too, in defence of party under the limitations, and justified by 
the motives above alluded to, that there 1s some security against 
rash projects, and speculative ardour, in the necessity of con< 
ciliating others, and maintaining the harmony of co-operation ; 
for, as large bodies can seldom agree among themselves except 
in fundamentals, measures of excess, unless they grow out of the 
principles admitted by all, are too apt to endanger the solidity 
aud strength of the mass, to be ventured upon by single persons. 
No union can be compact nor steadily operative to a common 
purpose, unless the complexional peculiarities, and speculative 
differences of the individuals composing it, are compressed and 
kept down to the level of those principles in which the suffrages 
of all unite. 

We do not mean to deny, therefore, that situations may be 
supposed in which there may be considerable advantages spring- 
ing out of political confederations. Their value must depend 
upon the necessity by which they are begotten, and the spirit by 
which they are informed. Where public virtue is a prevailing 
sentiment among a people, and the nation’s welfare has the na- 
tion’s heart, the contention of political bodies may be pursued 
with little hindrance to the business of the country; while it may 
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sustain and exercise some of the best feelings and faculties of 
our nature. But for this to be the case, we must suppose a 
very particular conjuncture of national affairs, and a very rare 
elevation of national character. We must figure to ourselves 
the return of those glowing wras, when the love of country was 
the great master-principle of public action, keeping in due sub- 
ordination all the selfish passions. ‘The diffusion of luxury, the 
difficulty of supporting appearances, the pressure of public 
burthens, the power attendant upou wealth, and the increase of 
official patronage, have hardly left us the just estimation and re- 
verence of public virtue. ‘The profession of it is applauded and 
suspected, the exercise of it is admired and pitied. A great 
statesman of the last century was accustomed to rally the young 
politicians of his day, whose budding patriotism was so soon te 
blossom in ambitious dependence. Modern patriots do not ex- 
pose themselves to this sort of raillery. At the moment of 
emancipation into life, with his memory bursting with quotations 
from the amatory and epic poets of antiquity, and comparativély 
but little furnished from the stores of the philosophers and his- 
torians, ere the rotatory succession of his diurnal tasks at school 
and college have given a moment’s place to quiet thought and 
mellowing reflection, incumbered with his learned trappings, and 
reeling under his borrowed treasures, the young candidate for 
distinction, having decided upon his party, and learned its creed 
and its vocabulary, rushes confidently mto the councils of his 
country, and untrembling touches the ark 


“‘ of her magnificent and awful cause.” 


In such a career his fortune may advance, but his mind can 
scarcely receive a proportionate enlargement; or mount by such 
steps to that elevation, from which the prospect of humanity 
expands itself over centuries; and brings man under the view in 
all his varieties of condition. 7 
Where objects of selfishness and vanity engage the thoughts 
in the outset of political life, it is of little consequence to dig- 
nity of character whether the party in power, or the party in 
opposition is adopted. When, however, the choice is made, if 
that choice is on the side of government; something may be said 
in justification of a systematic adherence. In measures of doubt- 
ful expediency, (and great must be the number of such in every 
state) modesty of sentiment, as well as a principle of duty, will 
incline the patriot politician to the side of government. If it 
be right in a monarchy to reverence the king, it Is right also to 
respect the power with which the constitution mvests him; and, 
as a general proposition, we fear not to affirm, that it is our duty 
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to respect the servants of his choice. Furthermore, we venture 
to declare, that unless in verity and good conscience we believe 
them to be wholly incapable, it is but reasonable to give them 
credit for seeing somewhat further than others into the conse- 
quences of measures, which may often rest upon facts, the know- 
ledge of which is confined to themselves. ‘This is very distant 
from a blind devotion to government, which if disinterested, 1s 
imbecility, and if selfish, belongs to what is most abject in the 
constitution of our minds. But the hypocritical abuse of the 
language of patriotism to the purposes of a party out of power, 
and therefore in opposition to government, has always appeared 
to us to be one of the most mortifying proofs of the littleness 
of ambition. All the selfish arts which are practised in the pur- 
suit of greatness are of the same wretched description; and one 
of the lowest and vilest of these is the cajolement of the popu- 
lace, by perfidious misrepresentations of the measures of the go- 
vernment, by advantages taken of the jealousy of rulers so natu- 
ral to the governed, by inflaming discontent, and fostering delu- 
sion. But the climax of dishonour is only then accomplished, 
when Britons, in the progress of their party zeal, become capable, 
not only of viewing, with vindictive complacency, the calamities 
of their country, as the steps to their own preferment, but of 
endeavouring to wound their political adversaries through the 
very sides of the commonwealth. — | 

That party principle, if principle it can be called, has been 
strong enough to carry men to this unenviable state of feeling, 
we must have been very idle or stupid observers not to have 
been long ago convinced. We have, indeed, long ago been 
convinced that the following bad consequences result from the 
prevalence of party principle. First, that it instructs those who 
execute the business of government, not to rely upon the good- 
ness of their measures. But on something they must rely, or 
the councils of the country must be in perpetual oscillation. 
‘They must, therefore, rely on some attractions to their cause 
beyond the mere intrinsic recommendations of virtue and ability. 
‘Thus, indiscriminate opposition is the best apology for the cor- 
ruptions of power. 

2dly. That it instructs all that are within its influence, in the 
practice of tampering with great and noble sentiments, until they 
forget, at length, their real import and value ; and the dignity of 
virtue 1s debased by the abuse of its authority. . 

Sdly. That it instructs the people to distrust, if not despise, 
political men, whether in or out of place; and by degrees to bolt 


to their own understandings for expounding their rights, and, 


perhaps, to their physical strength for asserting them. And, 
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indeed, to what other conclusion are they likely to come, when 
they see that the opposition to measures has no reference to the 
interest of the nation; but that they are approved or condemned 
by the same men, as they happen to fill the benches of power, 
or scold in the ranks of opposition. 

But beyond these mischiefs, arising from the prevalence of 
party spirit, a small part only of which we have affected to enu-. 
merate, there are moral evils produced by it which circulate their 
influence through all the classes of society. ‘There is among 
the members of a party such a spirit of favouritism towards 
each other; each has so strong a motive to uphold the character 
of the rest of the body, and to defame the individuals in the op- 
posite interest, that between a spurious benevolence, and an un- 
just hostility, the actions of men receive names and construc- 
tions which confound the distinctions of virtue and vice. A 
Jeader or active supporter of a party may be grossly immoral, 
with little loss of character among his political associates, 
while the virtues of a political opponent, if their ezzstence can- 
not be denied, are assumed as the test of hypocrisy, and are thus 
converted into crime; but where facts are too stubborn and no- 
torious to be distorted or misrepresented, at last comes the grand 
reserve and final shift of profligacy—the distinction between 
private and public character. “ 

We will close these general observations upon party with 
declaring ourselves to think, that a member of the legislature is 
as much bound in conscience to deliver a sincere and impartial 
sentiment, on every question coming under the consideration of 
parliament, as a judge is bound to decide impartially in the ad- 
ministration of distributive justice ; and that the people have a 
right to a full and fair exercise of the talents of those, who 
compose the great deliberative assemblies of the nation. 

We have delivered our sentiments thus generally on the state 
and character of party politics, of which we cannot but enter- 
tain a very low opinion; that we might, as far as possible, repel 
from ourselves the degrading suspicion of our being in any other 
interest than the broad interest of the nation; and we think 
that this opportunity has fairly been afforded us by the present 
subject of our consideration. We will now enter upon the 
scene opened by the book before us. ) 

Mr. Rose, at the same time that he gives Mr. lux credit for 
perfect rectitude and impartiality of intention in the execution 
of his historical work, declares himself to suspect his statements 
and reflections to have been rendered chargeable with incorrect- 
ness, by the influence of a strong political bias ; “ which polli- 
tical bias every thing in his situation and habits tended to in- 
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crease and confirm.” Mr. Rose tells us, in his introduction to 
his observations, that the particular mterest which he felt in the 
story and character of Sir Patrick Hume, whom he considers as 
having been unfairly dealt with by Mr. Fox, led him first to ex- 
amine Mr. Fox’s narrative, the authorities by which it was sup- 
ported, and the reflections with which he accompanied it; on 
the attentive perusal of which he perceived, or thought he per- 
ceived, an uniform leading cause of partiality, both in the nar- 
rative and in the reflections. A certain political bias seemed to 
him to pervade the whole; a bias so strong and so marked, that 
it might seem, says Mr. Rose, to be doubtful, whether the his- 
tory was not written rather to support the system, than the sys- 
tem adopted from the consideration of the history; and these 
general observations he endeavours to support’ by a variety of 
particular instances from the work of Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Serjeant Heywood entertains an opinion on the general 
point, diametrically opposite to that of Mr. Rose. He consi- . 
ders his friend Mr. Fox as raised, by the dignity and equity of 


| his principles, far above the influence of party prejudices; and 


as sustaining the duty and fidelity of an historian, without the 
smallest taint of party principles. This is only the opinion of 


it the learned serjeant, and from this opmion we shall venture, 


wid 


with great respect, a little to differ; but we have no hesitation in 
admitting the success with which he has answered Mr. Rose on 
all the specific points of controversy, and the great ability, fair- 
ness, and industry, which have been displayed by him in that 
investigation. As we still think that Mr. Fox was, toa certain 
degree, imfluenced by the associations and habits of his political 
life, m the colouring of his narrative, (though we are far from | 
Imputing to him any deliberate intention of misleading, and as ; 

little doubt his respect for historical truth as the serjeant him- 
self), we think it proper first to explain ourselves a little on this 
point; and then endeavour to do the serjeant justice as to 
those particular passages of Mr. Fox’s work, which he has so 
ably vindicated from the censures thrown upon them. 

No man will deny, whatever may have been his friendship for 
Mr. Fox, that that distinguished person drew his earliest breath 
in the atmosphere of party; and we presume it will be as little 
denied, that the greatest part of his political life was passed in 
opposition to government, and in a systematic endeavour to 
‘bring the administration of affairs under the guidance of a body 
of men, united with him as their leader, and bearing his ve 
name as the badge of their political incorporation. We shall ‘ 
not enter into any descriptive character of the uncommon powers 1 
of his mind; they have beeu enlarged upon to satiety ; and we 
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should, perhaps, be deemed very fastidious, if not unfeeling, 


were we to express, in adequate terms, the sickening effect pro- 
duced on our minds by the piles of laboured eulogy which have 
been amassed on this subject, m which there is little ‘else but 
fulsome common-place and affected hyperboles. We shall only 
with hearty sorrew lament that an intellect, dipped in the co- 
Jours of heaven, should so soon have put on the uniform of a 
party; and, though coupled with dispositions of the heart, 
framed for the widest circle of beneficial action, should have 
been doomed, by a perverse arrangement, to consume its 
strength in fighting the battles of unsuccessful ambition. 

The social attractions of Mr. Fox’s character, his taste for 
pleasure and thirst of popularity, his high birth and affability 
of disposition, all waited upon his ambition, and propitiated his 
‘passage to distinction, which way soever he shaped the course 
‘of his politics. Nursed in the lap of ministerial favour, and 
after six years adherence to ministers, retreating into the arms of 
an opposition, composed of persons of sound but sanguine 
sentiments, and who, though not unsatisfied with themselves, 
were compelled to acknowledge the ascendancy of his genius,. 
from the child he became the champion of party, and m a man- 
ner pledged to a perpetuity of opposition, by the popularity 
which hung upon it, and by which it was his delight to be 
distinguished. We are no friends to the measures which were 
the objects of Mr. Fox’s attacks, from the year 1774 (which 
was the period of the commencement of his opposition to mi- 
nisters), to the resignation of Lord North; but we consider him 
from that moment a most decided party man, or rather party 
leader, with the prejudiced zeal, though not with the narrow 
spirit which usually belongs to that character. Let us not be 
misunderstood : we are not backward to admit the great quali- 
ties of Mr. Fox. ‘To do justice to some of them, is beyond 
‘our power. His speeches in parliament have deservedly been 
‘compared to the greatest efforts of Athenian or Roman elo- 
quence. ‘The language must be carried to the same excellence 
in which it has been there displayed, to do justice to their beauty 
and sublimity, their pregnant simplicity, their energetic purity, 
‘their masculine density, and their unaffected vehemence. ~~ 

From the many excellent qualities of his heart, as we take 
them from the uniform testimony of all who mixed with him in 
his ordinary hours, we cannot withhold the tribute of our ad- 
miration. Though we never respected his sentiments on the 
French revolution, and should certainly not select them as evi- 
dence of the gentleness of his disposition (for against cruelty 
‘and: barbarity tenderness is fierce, and ferocity is forbearimg); 
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yet, who can contemplate his self-government and forgiving ge- 
nerosity, when the debate on that subject dissolved his political 
and private friendship with Mr. Burke, without cherishing a 
fond esteem for this part of his character. 

That with all these amiable qualities and extraordinary en- 
dowments, his conduct was blameable in many points, both 
moral and political, cannot be denied, unless by the blindness of 
friendship, and the extravagance of party-idolatry. He was, 
doubtless, a great man; and his conduct, as well as his opinions, 
in all respects and on all subjects, had great influence on the 
conduct and opinions of his countrymen. The merits of such 
a person, therefore, are amenable to the justice of history and 


the sentence of posterity: we have all of us a deep interest in — 


the due appreciation of a character like that of Mr. Fox: it is 
the property of history and his country. Party biography is 
not the proper vehicle for carrying it down to succeeding gene- 
rations. It has been said of him by his friends, that his vices 
were all of a description to be capable of existing together with 
the greatest virtues. We do not set up for the censors of the 
age, nor have we any pleasure in contemplating, much less in 
exaggerating, the infirmities of the great; but we regard it as a 
fond and foolish practice, to soften a man’s vices out of compli- 
ment to his virtues; still worse to represent his virtues as allied 
to his vices, as investing them with an immunity from censure, 
or as altering, in any degree, their true character and essential 
nature. Instead of qualifying, they really aggravate, the evils 
which belong to them, by shading their turpitude and extend- 
ing their influence ; and when we say this, nothing but stupidity 
can mistake our meaning; or suppose us to deny that, in the 
general appreciation of character, the virtues of a man are to be 
weighed against his vices. But let it be recollected, that to be 
Sairly weighed against his vices, they must both be distinctly 
seen and acknowledged with an eye divested of the films of pre- 
judice; they must be laid in the scales as they subsist in truth 
and in fact, not as they are found in the flimsy sketches of ephe- 
meral eulogy. 

The felicity of Mr. Fox’s temper was a boon of nature; 
and as such, can never be ranked, by his country, in equal esti- 
mation with those forbearing and controlling virtues, which 
raise the mind of the patriot above the pitch of ordinary hu- 


manity. Great things are done by the gratuitous endowments 


of nature; but Ais is the noble and beneficent course, whose 
conduct, as a statesman, exhibits a pattern of feelings cor- 


rected by thought and principle, whose love of his country 


is a love of its mind and *character, no less than of its 
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glory; and who, amidst the elegant commerce, and even the 
festive gaieties of private life, maintains the dignity of pub- 


lic sentiment by the conservative influence of his own ex- 
ample. It would be inconsistent with historical fidelity to pass 
-over, in the life of Cesar, his early attachment to unprincipled 
‘persons, his profligate extravagance, or his amour with the 


Egyptian queen. Mr. Fox was not a violator of the laws, nor 


do we charge him with any thing dishonourable in his conduct ; 


but his departures, such as they were, from decorum and tem- 
perance, and the line of exemplary morals, ought no more to 
be suppressed or softened than the vices of Cesar. In all pro- 
bability, he would himself have been ashamed of the indiscri- 
minate rhapsodical praise which has incumbered his memory. 
To the manly remonstrances of a virtuous friend, we can con- 
ceive it possible that he would have unveiled his early transgres- 
sions, and admitted his weakness and error. His understanding 
would have disdained to patronize the vices, which the effemi- 
nate sophisms of his friends, by endeavouring to disguise, have 
made more conspicuous ; illustrating, by the inconsistencies of 
their panegyrics, the danger to sound sentiment and correct 
principle, arising from an example, of which the vicious and 
faulty parts were, perhaps, alone within the reach of imita- 
tion. | 
We could not forbear throwing out these few observations on 
a subject, not immediately connected with the object of this 
article, though naturally arising out of the topics which it inci- 
dentally presents to our consideration. It was impossible to 
contemplate the effects of Mr. Fox’s political habits on the 
character and tendency of his history, without yielding to the 
temptation of glancing at his general character; and protesting 
against that praise which, not content with embalming his me- 
mory, has presumed to canonize his faults. We will now con- 
sign his virtues and his faidings also to the impartial page of 
history (if any such shall record the transactions of these times, 
and give life to the embryon lessons of wisdom which they con- 
tain); where we trust his name will stand a memorial, as well 
of the great possibilities of the human intellect, as of the tend- 
ency of party struggles, and a lax education, to check, if not to 
defeat, the bounties of benignant nature. | 
To revert therefore to the subject immediately under con- 
sideration, we have no hesitation m saying, that Mr. Fox’s his- 
torical fragment bears plain indications of the bias of his poli- 
tical sentiments. We are of opimion with Mr. Rose, that men 
who mix in parties are generally unfit for the office of historian, 
Af they write the accounts of their own times, quorwm pars 
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magna fuerunt, they are apt to endeavour to interest posterity 
-in their quarrels ; and if they write of antecedent events, their 
_purpose will naturally be so to dress up those events, that con- 


temporary transactions may take, by reflection, a colour favour- 
able to their own political views. We have already, and we 
hope with sufficient distinctness, observed,. that we do not im- 
pute to Mr. Fox any mistatements of facts; but we cannot but 


‘suspect him of those natural prepossessions which are almost 


inseparable from party-spirit ; and we think that the bias of these 


_prepossessions is discermble throughout his history. It was said 
-of the exceilent Plutarch himself, that m his biographical paral- 
-lels, notwithstanding all his mtegrity and candor, it was plain 
-enough he was a Greek. 


History, to be the handmaid of philosophy, and the mistress of 


-moral instruction, should be as chaste in respect to characters, as 


events. Her office has been well compared to that tribunal of 


the Egyptians mentioned by Diodorus, im which men and princes 


after their deaths were either acquitted with honour, or delivered 
over as criminals to posterity. Historical truth is not more 
sacred than historical justice. It is only by a due appropriation 
of praise and blame, that history becomes philosophy, teaching 


-by examples, and capable of transfusing the virtues of one gene- 


ration into another. To this its retrospective efficacy, we might 
add, that while it maintains the credit of strict impartiality, it 
operates usefully on that imposing grandeur of sentiment, which 


-stretches the interests of the ambitious beyond the grave, and 
gladdens the prospect of eternity with the anticipation of a 


bright and lasting reputation on earth. When she is thus clear 


im her great office, it is her privilege to bring strength out 


of weakness, and to turn a superstitious vain glory into an 


-accessory to improvement. A secondary hope ofimmortality is 


encouraged, which purifies the dregs of selfishness and sense, 
and if it cannot, like the religious hope of a heaven/y futurity, 
raise us above the world, while we live in it, it is nevertheless 
strong enough to refine and exalt the worldly man in the choice 
of worldly objects. 

The general impression which we have expressed ourselves to 
shave received, from the perusal of Mr. Fox’s work, of his hav- 
Ing written it under the mfluence of party feelings, lays us, as we 
‘conceive, under no obligation to give any specific reasons for our 
‘being so impressed. Mr. Fox gives no other reason for his own 
‘conviction, that Hume entertained a childish admiration of kings. 
‘Our impression arises from an accumulation of little indications, 
‘most of which would be too minute to particularize. The side 
‘which an historian takes, will as often become apparent from 
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little turns of expression, and even from his occasional silence, 
where observation would naturally be excited, as by opinions 
more declaratively announced, or a more decided colouring of the 
narrative. Although the prepossessions of Mr. Fox’s mind are 
discoverable chiefly from these incidental, involuntary, and even 
negative indications, we will nevertheless give some of our rea- 
sons for forming this judgment of his work. | 
~ Would a mind that had received no warping from habit'or 
party-predilection be content with remarking on the trial and 
condemnation of Lord Strafford, that “ the prosecution, or ra+ 
ther the manner in which it was carried on, was less justifiable 
than their former proceedings,” meaning the proceedings of the 
long parliament, of which he had just before spoken in terms of 
decided commendation? Could not the lofty character, impres- 
sive deportment, and sad end, of that much injured nobleman, 
win from the generous nature of Mr. Fox one gentle word of 
commiseration ? 

We are far from being disposed to justify the imperious con 
duct of Lord Strafford, and the tendency of his disposition to 
arbitrary counsels. They greatly derogated from his other esti- 
mable qualities. That he exercised some acts of discretionary 
jurisdiction in times of great turbulence and disorder, at a period 
of our history in which the boundaries of our constitution were 
but ill-defined, in a country ill-affected and incompletely con- 
quered, (for such at that time was the state of Ireland) must be 
admitted and deplored; but as even at this epoch of improved 
and settled polity, it would be gross injustice to condemn a man 
to death upon a general charge of endeavouring to subvert the fun- 
damental laws, so at a period of such constitutional accuracy as 
that in which this transaction took place, such a proceeding de- 
served the execration of every just and impartial mind. Mi, 
serable and disgraceful were the methods used to ruin this noble- 
man. Bound by an oath of secrecy, the committee proceeded 
against him less like public accusers, than plotting conspirators. 
Privy counsellors were suborned to act the part of imformers: 
words torn from the context and. incidentally used at their meet- 
ings, where freedom of speech and advice 1s so essential to the 
utility of their consultations, were accepted as evidence of trea- 
son, upon the testrmony of his bitterest enemies. ‘The testimony 
of the friends of the earl was excluded by pretended prosecutions, 
and groundless imprisonment. Still however an accusation, thus 
supported and carried on, yielded to the prevalence-of truth, en- 
forced by a pathos and dignity on the part of the accused, which 
it is impossible for guilt to assume. After a trial and acquittal 
before the tribunal of his peers, a bill of attainder, carried through 
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parliament by artifice and violence, and forced upon the king by 
the same unrighteous means, accomplished the ruin of this devoted 
person. Now, we cannot help thinking, that if Mr. Fox had not 
for the greater part of his life been the leader of a party m op- 
position to the government, he would have found other words to 
describe this transaction than the terms of apathy in which he 
has conveyed his opinion. 

The prosecution of Lord Strafford, and the manner in which 
it was carried on, Mr. Fox, as we have observed, considered as 
less justifiable, than the former proceedings of the long parlia- 
ment, which former proceedings he had, in another place, very 
emphatically commended. ‘The execution of the king he calls 
a far less violent measure: so that, if a consistent construction 
be given to his expressions, this act of regicide would seem to 
have been considered by him as a crime of small magnitude. It 
must be admitted, that he does in cold and calculating language 
disapprove of the proceeding. But does he not disapprove of it 
on grounds of inexpediency, rather than on the ground of its in- 
herent turpitude? It is to be remarked, too, that the whole dis- 
cussion of the expediency of the measure seems evidently to have 
been built upon the consideration of it as an act of the people 
at large, whereas in truth it was, as Mr. Fox in the passage im- 
mediately preceding allows, the act of Cromwell alone. It could 
not surely, in any view, have been expedient that the projects of 
Cromwell should have been carried into effect, and the ancient 
monarchy destroyed ? One does not therefore see how the ques- 
tion of expediency could properly arise, or be applicable to the 
case as it really stood predicamented in fact. “The army,” as 
Mr. Fox had a little before observed, “ were the masters of the 
parliament, and being entirely influenced by Cromwell, gave a 
commencement to what may, properly speaking, be called a new 
reign.” And he adds, “ that great and respectable as were the 
names of some who sat in the high court, they must be regarded, 
in this instance, rather as the ministers of the usurper, than as 
acting from themselves.” Now if these great and respectable 
persons were not acting from themselves, they had not the excuse 
of honest enthusiasm, and if they were acting in obedience to the 
usurper, it is plain they were not acting under the authority of 
the people: then, it seems, these respectable persons were the 
executioners of the bloody purpose of an individual. 

It can scarcely be denied, because all history proclaims it, that 
Charles was sacrificed to the ambition of Cromwell, and that 
the army, or rather the cabal of officers, was the means of bring- 
ing it about, against the feelings of the nation. But even sup- 
posing it was the act of the people, by their representatives, 
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what right had they to plead the justice or necessity of it, after 
treating with Charles as their rightful monarch, and actually de- 
claring, by their vote, that the king’s concessions were a founda~ 
tion for the house to proceed upon in the settlement of the 
kingdom. As the king had not forfeited his right to be trusted, 
by any instance of insincerity since this treaty was on foot, (if 
suspicions of insincerity alone could be a reasonable ground for. 
declining such a compromise) they were precluded from break- 
ing with the king, on this pretext, by their own acts. At all 
events, was not an act of parliament, ratified by the king, a suffi- 
cient security against the imputed insincerity? But however 
this may be, it is to be recollected that the state of the facts was 
not such as to afford a proper ground for the question on the 
broad national basis of expediency, and that Mr. Fox by ads 
mitting that the king was sacrificed, not to the people, but to the 
usurper, and by arguing, upon that admission, the question, whether 
the execution was just and necessary, warrants the inference that 
he was of opinion (though we are far from seriously thinking he 
was of such opinion) that it might. have been justified by neces- 
sity, though in fact the nation had no part in it. 

The other pomt on which Mr. Fox rests the question of jus- 
tification is this, “‘ Was the example of it likely to be salutary or 
pernicious ?” He does, to be sure, allow that as an exvample it was. 
wholly needless, as it could be of no use to set an example to 
kings, when it was intended that the office of king should be abo- 
lished. And he admits that there was no ground upon which 
we couldbe authorized to inflict death, forthe sake ofexampleto 
other nations, or,in other words,totake the criminal justice of the 
world into our hands. But, surely, the plea of example fails, un- 
less there is in the first place a justification for the punishment 
in the quality of the crime itself. So that one really perceives 
nothing in sound political morality, or common justice, to lay a 
ground for the second point of view in which Mr. Fox has 
chosen to consider the question. Since, therefore, m page 116 
of his work, he takes it for granted, that example is the only le- 
gitimate end of punishment, (in itself a pretty large assumption) 
and that where the example is not likely to be salutary,: every 
punishment inflicted by the magistrate is cruelty, and every exe- 


cution murder, the execution of Charles upon his own. reason- 


¢ng was nothing short of the crime of murder ; and as such should 
seem to deserve to be denounced in stronger terms than Mr, 


‘Fox has used upon this occasion.. 


As for ourselves, we must confess our weakness in having read 
with tears the account of that prince’s sufferings in the least fa~ 
vourable of his historians, and that to these emotions, the con- 
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stancy and sublimity of his end have added in no small degree.- 
The equality of mind with which he met every reverse of for- 
tune, his magnanimous meekness contrasted with the dastardly. 
exultation of his adversaries, the silent anguish of his heart which 
changed the hair to grey “ upon his discrowned head,” but was 
unable to alter the character of his soul, are images which fill, 
and will continue to fill our minds with much loftier concep-: 
tions of grandeur, than the pomp and dignity with which the 
great transaction of his trial and condemnation is coupled im 
the contemplations both of Mr. Fox and Mr. Hume. Nor cam 
we help being greatly surprised that any person should consider 
the court which condemned him as consisting of the delegates of 
a great people, sitting in judgment on their supreme magistrate, 


after having characterized them as the mimisters of an usurper. 


Of this usurper Mr. Fox speaks in terms of gentle reproach, 
scarcely, we think, rising to the level of his character. ‘“ Upon 
the whole,” says he, “ the character of Cromwell must ever 
stand high in the list of those who raised themselves to supreme 
power by the force of genius. And among such, even in respect 
of moral virtue, it would be found to be one of the least excep 
tionable, if it had not been tamted with that most odious and 
degrading of all human vices, hypocrisy.” 

For ourselves we are inclined to believe, that in the early part 
of Cromwell’s life, and even in the out-set of his political career, 
he might be sincere in his religious professions. 

It is mward pravity which generates hypocrisy,—the conflict 
between our secret inclinations and the awe of mai. It is not to be 
supposed that there is, substantively, any natural propensity to 
play the hypocrite for hypocrisy’s sake. It is a vice which grows 
out of situation and habit. In Cromwell it probably proceeded 
from his mordinate ambition, which being unable to overcome 
the influence of religion, or entirely to wrest it from its early hold 
upon his fears, or imagination, succeeded at length in turning it 
mito a subserviency to its own purposes. And we may learn 
from this mstance, among others, that the best way to avoid 
hypocrisy, is to preserve the mind free from the pollutions of 
vice, and that inward corruption, which makes us cowards be- 
fore man, and traitors to God. ‘That Cromwell was a base 
hypocrite cannot be doubted; but it seems less proper to say, 
that his hypocrisy tainted his moral character, than that it was 
the natural companion of his other vices, and, particularly, of his 
cruel and aspiring temper. We shall not, for we have neither 
room nor inclination for it, enter into the character of this ex- 
traordinary man, for extraordinary he certainly was; but when 


“it is considered that Cromwell practised all the usual methods 
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of sanguinary ambition, and coupled with these the odious vice 
of hypocrisy, it-will appear that Mr. Fox has laid upon him a 
very gentle hand, displaying the temper of an apologist in the 
execution of historical justice. And this again we cannot help 
considering as a consequence of Mr. Fox’s party politics, which, 
as we have before observed, are so apt to place between the 
mind, and almost every subject of public consideration, a dis- 
torting and discoloring medium. 

Mr. Fox, on the subject of the popish plot, declares the whole 
affair to be disgraceful to the nation. He thinks it a shocking 
transaction; but he inclines “ to impute to the greater part of 
those concerned in it, rather an extraordinary degree of blind 
credulity, than the deliberate wickedness of planning, and assist- 
ing in, the perpetration of legal murder.” We do not dispute 
the candour and fairness of this reasoning, but we cannot hel 
thinking it probable that Mr. Fox, if his mind had been politi- 
cally disengaged, would have marked with more distinctness, 
that the whigs ought to be greater sharers in the opprobrium, 
whether more or less, of that transaction, than any other public 
characters of that day. 

Mr. Fox takes particular pains to shew, that the belief of the 
plot was universal; and observes, that the unanimous votes of 
the two houses of parliament, and the names, as well as the 
numbers, of those who pronounced Lord Strafford to be guilty, 
seem to put this beyond doubt. But can it be imagined that a 
persuasion so absurd would have beceme so general through the 
nation, if the voice of party had been mute, and no political in- 
dustry had been on foot to promote it? Can it be imagined, 
that the treatment of Lord Strafford was the mere result of this 
blind credulity, and that the behaviour even of Russell himself, in 
respect to that nobleman, was the pure offspring of this infatu- 
ated belief? We are certainly not among those who think that 
the plot was a story fabricated by Lord Shaftesbury, and the 
whig party; but can it be doubted that advantage was taken 
by party-men of the general belief of it, or that it was adopted 
as a political weapon against the tories, by many whose minds 
were too strong to listen to a tale, “so impossible to be true, 
that it ought not to have been believed if it had come from the 
mouth of Cato.” It adds some httle, we think, to the force of 
these observations, that Mr. Fox in another place says that, 
“ upon reviewing the two great parties of the nation, one obser- 
vation forcibly occurs, and that is, that the great strength of the 
whigs consisted in their being able to brand their adversaries a8 
favourers of popery.” And we cannot help producing the rest of 
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stood and applied. ‘ That of the tories,” continues Mr. Fox, 
“ (as far as their strength depended upon opinion, and not merely 
upon the power of the crown) in their finding colour to repre- 
sent the whigs as republicans. From this observation we may 
draw a farther inference, that in proportion to the rashness of 
the crown, in avowing and pressing forward the cause of popery, 
and to the moderation and steadiness of the whigs in adhering 
to the form of monarchy, would be the chance of the people of 
England of changing an ignominious despotism, for glory, li- 


berty, and happiness.” 


The subject of the invasion by Argyle and Monmouth called 
forth the most animated exertions of Mr. Fox’s genius. It is, 
doubtless, written with considerable interest. The characters of 
the two leaders are drawn with much discriminative force; and 
great acuteness is shewn in the investigation and comparison of 
facts, and authorities ; but we cannot help being again of opi- 
nion, that the tenor of this more laboured part of the work af- 
fords similar indications of party habits and associations. 

No one can despise more than ourselves the nonsensical and 
almost blasphemous doctrine of the divine right of kings, and 
the obligation of the subject to passive obedience ; and we most 
heartily hold to the opinion, that all magistracy is for the peo- 
ple’s good. With respect, however, to the justification, which 
the times afforded to the resistance of halts and Monmouth, 
we doubt, with Burnet, whether, upon the whole, the misgovern- 
ment of James was of a nature to justify the sort of resistance 
made to it by Argyle and Monmouth. We so far agree with Mr. 
Fox, as to think, that the probability of success arising from the 
favourableness of the juncture, and the definiteness of the objects 
in contemplation, nay, further, the probability of ultimate set- 
tlement, after the attainment of the primary purposes, ought all 
to be weighed together in estimating the justifiableness of re- 
sistance. It is by these considerations that we are led to dis- 
approve of the enterprize of Argyle and Monmouth, and to hold 
it unworthy to be compared with the great and well-concerted 
scheme, by which, in three years afterwards, the national reco- 
very from popery and arbitrary power was finally accomplished. 

We must however confess, that we do not entirely approve of 
the manner in which Mr. Fox treats the question of resistance. 
We have in a former article expressed our opinion that it is a 
question which, after the competency to resistance, under sup- 
poseable circumstances of provocation, has been once well esta- 
blished by precedent, ought to be very sparingly and guardedly 
discussed, lest by familiarizing it to the thoughts, it may, by de- 
grees, Come to present itself as too feasible in practice—as a cor= 
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rective remedy, rather than as a desperate resource. It appears 
to us that the point is discussed by Mr. Fox-too much as a ques- 
tion of expediency. In considering the prudence, or imprudence, 
by which such a measure may be characterized, he seems, a little, 
to lose sight of the importance of representing it as worse than 
unjustifiable, unless on occasions manifestly mvolving the exist- 
ence of our fundamental liberties, and after every constitutional 
resource has been tried im vain. 

Though Mr. Hume appears to us to have carried the necessity 
of silence in respect to this ultimate and extraordinary jurisdic- 
tion of the body of the people somewhat too far, we cannot 
but agree with him that as all legitimate “ government is founded 
on opinion, not on force, it is dangerous to weaken, by these spe- 
culations, the reverence which the multitude owe to authority, 
and to instruct them before-hand that the case can ever happen, 
when they may be freed from their duty of allegiance. Or should 
it be found impossible to restrain the licence of human disqui- 
sitions, it must be acknowledged that the doctrine of obedience 
ought alone to be inculcated, and that the exceptions, which are 
rare, ought seldom or never to be mentioned in popular reason- 
ings and discourses. Nor is there any danger that mankind, by 
this prudent reserve, should universally degenerate into a state 
of abject servitude. When the exception really occurs, even 
though it be not previously expected or descanted upon, it must, 
from its very nature, be so obvious and undisputed, as to remove 
all doubt, and overpower the restraint, however great, imposed 
by teaching the general doctrine of obedience.” 

We might, if we were not afraid of trespassing too long upon 
our readers, support our reflections on thestrong political bias un- 
der which Mr. Fox appears tohave written his history, by the pro- 
duction of numerous other instances more or less striking; but we 
feel sensible that it is time to bring these observations to a close. 
We cannot, however, avoid adverting to the charge, with which Mr. 
Fox’s work has a tendency to load the memory of Clarendon, of 
being privy to the king’s receiving money from Lewis the Four- 
teenth. This degrading surmise is thrown out upon mere hear- 
say, in one negligent sentence of the work: nor does the histo- 
rian think it worth while to bestow a page upon the considera- 
tion of its title to be believed. He contents himself with saying 
that, so it is said, but what proofs exist of this charge he con- 
fesses he knows not. As little can we avoid a comment upon 
the smooth and tranquil manner in which: the’ infamy of those 
whig ministers who were personally and actively engaged in these 
base money transactions with the French court is touched upon. 
As it was impossible to extricate them from the obloquy of the 
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fact, an apology is made for them in language which heavily 
and awkwardly perfprms the task, by laying the blame on the 
times, rather than the men themselves. ‘To such difficulties are 
even the most candid reduced, when, insensibly to themselves, 
they are viewing the conduct of men through the medium of 
party prejudices. 

For the poor bishops who attended Monmouth on the scaffold, 
and who appear in Mr. Fox’s work in colours so odious, 
though we are far from approving their conduct altogether, yet 
something we think might be urged in mitigation. If the cha- 
racter and condition of the times are to bear a part of the re- 
proach of men’s political or moral misconduct, (and in the case 
of Sunderland, Churchill, and Godolphin, Mr. Fox was of opi- 
nion that it should,) we crave a little of the same allowance for 
bishops of the established church, who, living in times anterior 
to the full practical development of religious toleration and 
christian liberty, and before the prejudices in favour of divine 
right and non-resistance had given way to free discussion, and a 
more reasonable application of scriptural maxims, might be 
somewhat over-strenuous and pertinacious in pressing a recanta- 
tion on these poimts upon the conscience of Monmouth, without 
deserving all the censure and contempt with which this historian 
has treated them. ‘That they were political bigots we do not 
deny, but their mistakes in conduct may not have arisen from 
want of compassion, still less from the spirit of that church to 
which they shewed themselves, in a few years afterwards, so disin- 
terestedly attached, but from an anxiety, however in some particulars 
misdirected, for the general state of the soul of one, who was so 
soon to be removed above the reach of earthly compassion, to a 
crisis more Important in the view of these well-meaning servants 
of the church. Nor let it be forgotten, though Mr. Fox seems 
scarcely to have recollected it, that though Monmouth was gentle, 
brave, and sincere, he had been long mdulging a criminal inter- 
course with another woman, (while his duchess was living) and 
avowed it on the scaffold without any expression of remorse. 

_ On the whole, therefore, we feel aeons compelled to declare 
an opinion contrary to that of the learned serjeant, on the general 
question of Mr, Fox’s impartiality, in the conduct of his other- 
wise excellent production. We think his history was written, in a 


great measure, (nor do we take upon ourselves to condemn the 


motive,) to be the vehicle of an immortal eulogy upon the whig- 
principles. We most devoutly hope, that those who now claim 
the mheritance of this proud distinction will acknowledge an ob- 


ligauon to confirm by their conduct the testimony of their great 
leader and organ, who, in apologizing for Monmouth’s opposition 
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to his father’s government, observes, that “ something may be at- 
tributed to his admiration of the talents of some, to his personal 
friendship for others, among the leaders of the whigs, more to the 
aptitude of a generous nature to adopt, and if I may so say, to 
become enamoured of, those principles of justice, benevolence, 
and equality, which form the true creed of the party which he 
espoused.” 

As Mr. Serjeant Heywood’s book is designed as a complete 
answer to the publication of Mr. Rose in all its parts, to the in- 
troduction of Mr. Rose he has opposed a very well written pre- 
face. And as Mr. Rose has set out with claiming the merit of 
impartiality, the learned serjeant has begun with an endeavour to 
remove him from this ground: but in this endeavour we think 
there is some little unfairness imputable to hm. When Mr. Rose 
intimates that his opposition to Mr. Fox has died with the object, 
it was too much to construe such a declaration into an admission, 
that his opposition was to the person and not to the principles of 
Mr. Fox. Being for so many years the strenuous friend of Mr. 
Fox’s great political rival, and engaged in perpetual contest with 
Mr. Fox on the subjects within his department, or on which he 
had bestowed his attention, it was natural for him to feel towards 
Mr. Fox while alive, that animosity, which is so apt to be engen- 
dered by the constant irritation of dispute. _ As long as that ani+ 
mosity remained, he could scarcely have criticised any political, 
or indeed any other work, of Mr. Fox, with the requisite impar- 
tiality of personal feelings. ‘This sort of disqualification, he 
means to say, lasted no longer than the source from which the ir- 
ritation that occasioned it arose. And this seems to be an avowal 
deserving rather commendation than censure. 

In the passage immediately succeeding, the learned serjeant 
finds fault with Mr. Rose for saying, that there was a time when 
he hoped to have seen a junction of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt; but 
that in reading Mr. Fox’s history, he had conceived a doubt how 
far their co-operation could have been permanent; because “ the 
political principles of Mr. Pitt certainly would not have accorded 
with those of Mr. Fox, in the manner in which he has develo 
them,” and then qualifying that observation by saying, that, “how- 
ever, Mr. Fox might not have acted according to the ‘demon- 
stration of his principles in his book.” ‘The inference which Mr: 
Serjeant Heywood draws from these observations of Mr. Rose — 
is, that they impute to Mr. Fox a concealment, during the greater 
part of his political life, of those principles which his book has 
developed ; whereas the meaning of Mr. Rose, as he has express+- 
ed it, seems to be no more than this; that, though looking to the 
history of parties, it was not extravagant to hope that in the cri- 
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tical state of the times, an union might be formed of the talents 
of these two great men for the service of their country, notwith- 
standing the apparent obstruction from their long parliamentary 
opposition to each other; yet that when he looked at the prin- 
ciples deliberately avowed by Mr. Fox, m a work that was to 
record them to posterity, he thought a solid co-operation between 
Mr. Fox and his great friend very improbable. Whether he was 
right or wrong in tlis opinion we do not pretend to decide ; we 
mean only to vindicate the passage from the imputation of ab- 
surdity. Mr. Serjeant Heywood then observes, that Mr. Pitt 
could not but be acquainted with Mr. Fox’s principles when he 
made overtures to introduce him into power. All this sounds 
well, but we are afraid that on these occasions the expectation of 
a coalition proceeds rather upon the mutual knowledge which 
party men possess of each other’s weakness and want of well- 
founded principles, or, in other words, of the greater respect felt 
on each side for men than measures, than on any particular ac- 
quaintance with each other's principles. 

We should fatigue ourselves and our readers if we were to at- 
tempt to arbitrate between Mr. Serjeant Heywood and Mr. 
Rose, in all the minuter differences between them. Some of the 
disputed points are in themselves almost trifling, and only derive 
an importance from the skill which the serjeant has shewn in 


- the discussion of them; for it must be admitted, and indeed we 


do most willingly admit, because we entertain a very high respect 
for the character and talents of Mr. Serjeant Heywood, that he 
has employed upon this contest the energies of a powerful mind, 
rendered more than ordinarily interesting by a dignified display 
of affection for his lost friend. Yet in some of his endeavours 
we think he has failed, and principally from his evident anxiety 
to leave Mr. Rose not an inch of ground to stand upon. The 
quotation from Barillon’s letter of the 7th of December, 1684, 
produced by Mr. Fox in his Appendix, page viii. does appear 
to be open to the charge of mistranslation. The word ‘ pays,’ 
as it seems to us, can never be properly translated ‘ mother coun- 
try, as in Mr. Fox’s version; and that, when we are to chuse be- 
tween ‘ mother country’ and ‘ colony’ in translating it, we feel no 
hesitation in preferring the latter. The passage in which it 
occurs consists of a piece of advice given to Charles by his tory 
ministers, in which they maintained, that his Majesty could, and 
ought to govern countries so distant, in a manner which should 
appear to him most suitable for preserving or augmenting the 
strength and riches of the ‘ mother country,’ as Mr. Fox trans- 
lates the French word ‘ pays,’ or of the ‘ colony,’ as it is translated 
by Mr. Rose. We have said we give the preference to Mr. Rose’s 
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translation, and we think that his translation gives a much more 
reputable and salutary character to the advice; but we are far 
from suspecting that Mr. Fox was capable of any insidious per- 
version of the sense to serve any party object. ‘The error, if it 
be one, seems wholly attributable to inadvertency. 

We confess that the learned serjeant first brought us ac- 
quainted with the many inaccuracies of Mr. Rose’s work, and 
were not a little astonished by the discovery, considermg the 
official habits of that gentleman. They are certainly numerous; 
and we should be doing great injustice to his opponent if we did 
not express our admiration as well of the diligence and sagacity 
with which he has detected them, as of the nervous and perspi- 
cuous style in which he has made the communication. The ser- 
jeant must, however, forgive us for declaring, that we should 
have been, in general, better pleased if the sarcasms which ac- 
company these communications had been spared; and that it 
appears to us that in some instances he has laid a little too much 
stress upon unsubstantial mistakes. The frequent error of Mr. 
Rose in alluding to passages as contained in Mr. Fox’s history, 
which are either the words of his editor, or cited from private 
letters of Mr. Fox, seems very unaccountable. ‘This sort of 
blunder, however, frequently occurs. 

“He must be a very partial reader,” says Mr. Rose, “ who 
can complain of a free examination of a work in which such a 
man as Hume is characterized in the following words: ‘ He 
was an excellent man, and of great power of mind, but his par- 
tiality to kings and princes is intolerable; nay, it is in my opi- 
nion quite ridiculous, and is more like the foolish admiration, 
which women and children sometimes have for kings, than the 
opinion, right or wrong, of a philosopher.” Now, certainly, this 
character of Hume by Mr. Fox is not found in Mr. Fox’s histo- 
rical work, but in a private letter cited by his nephew in the in- 
troduction. 

Mr. Rose makes a defence for Hume, which does not deserve, 
im Our Opinion, the contempt which his opponent endeavours to 
throw upon it. “ That Mr. Hume had prejudices,” says Mr. 
Rose, “ I do not dispute; but they were the prejudices of sys- 
tem, not of party. Viewing with the eye of a philosopher the 
origin and progress of the British constitution, he probably 
thought he discovered in it more of the monarchical, and less of 
the democratical preponderance, than common opinion had 
sometimes ascribed to it. ‘That this general opinion oceasion- 
ally influenced his opinions, and even coloured his narrative, I 
admit: but in his details of this very portion of the British his- 
tory, which Mr. Fox has chosen as an era in the settlement of 
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its constitution, his account of the conduct of King James, and 
his reflections upon it during his reign, appear to me to be as 
severely reprehensive as could well be expected; although in 
giving his character on his abdication, he shewed him more fa- 
vour than he probably would have done if he had known all 
that has since transpired.” Mr. Serjeant Heywood considers 
this character of Hume, as an historian, by Mr. Rose, as per- 
fectly agreeing with what is stated above to have been said on 
that subject by Mr. Fox, and therefore as affording no ground 
for the remark of Mr. Rose, that Mr. Fox’s manner of charac- 
terizing Hume’s partiality for kings, was a special reason for 
subjecting his work to a free exammation. We have thus stated 
the question on this point between the parties, and we will leave 
the reader to judge how far the serjeant is justified in his ani- 
madversions. 

A similar mstance of erroneous quotation is afterwards pro- 
duced by the serjeant, which will certainly reflect some dis- 
credit upon Mr. Rose’s accuracy. We will state it in the words 
of our author, as they will at the same time afford the reader a 
specimen of the style and manner in which his comments are 
expressed. 

“ Another instance tending to shew the careless mamner in 
which the observations have been written occurs respecting a 
quotation, supposed to be made from Mr. Fox’s work respect- 
ing Lord Bolingbroke. It is stated to begin thus: ‘ Mr. Fox 


says, Bolingbroke im particular had confounded, &c.’ Here 


Mr. Rose has made two mistakes: for neither in the historical 
work nor in any published letter of Mr. Fox is this paragraph 
found, and the passage to which it is presumed allusion is made, 
for he has omitted to refer to it, contains no assertion, but an in- 
ference only. By turning to the sixth page of Lord Holland’s 
preface, the reader will find that the words quoted were written 
by him, and contain ouly an inference, which he, and not Mr. 
Fox, had drawn from his own observation. The sentence begins, 
‘it could not escape the observation of Mr. Fox, that, &c. and 
that Lord Bolingbroke in particular had confounded, &c.’ For 
the justness of the remark Lord Holland alone is responsible, 


but the terms in which it is expressed preclude the idea that he 


intended to state positively that Mr. Fox entertained the opi- 
nion; he ouly infers that such must have been his opinion from 
the conviction impressed upon his own mind. This quotation 
serves as the introduction to five pages of extraneous matter, 
consisting chiefly of what Mr, Rose had heard the late Lord 
Marchmont say, he had heard the late Lord Bolingbroke say. 
Under what influence or bias these mistakes were made it is not 
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very material to inquire; but they do not exhibit a favourable 
view of the official accuracy to be expected in the ensuing pages 
of the work in question.” 

We cannot but think with Mr. Serjeant Heywood, that there 
was no reason to disapprove of the periods into which Mr. Fox 
has divided the history of this country before the era at which 
he takes it up, viz. 1st, from the accession of Henry the Seventh 
to the year 1588; 2dly, from the year 1588 to 1640; and, Sdly, 
from 1640 to the crisis with which he commences his work. 
We may make, if we please, a mere mechanical division of his- 
tory, for the thing is quite arbitrary, but it seems more rational 
and useful to fix upon certain poits of time at which the mind 
naturally pauses to reflect upon the immediate and remote con- 
sequences of events. Mr. Fox has assigned these periods with 
reference to those events which have induced important changes 
in the political, intellectual, and moral state of the people, rather 
than to those of greater absolute magnitude, but which have not 
been attended with consequences so permanent. The serjeant 
has defended the propriety of Mr. Fox’s distribution of his histo- 
rical periods with great sense and clearness, and as his obser- 


vations are instructive and useful, we will extract the passage for 
the benefit of our readers. : 


«« The*commencement of the first period objected to, is fixed at the 
Pe 1588, and ends at the year 1640, To this arrangement Mr. 
ox was naturally led by the consideration, that the preceding 
period, from the accession of Henry the Seventh to 1588, was one, 
in which the political state of the country was materially changed 
by regulations, of which tyranny was the immediate, and liberty the 
remote consequence. ‘The next succeeding period he describes as 
one, in which, by the cultivation of science, and the arts of civil 
life, during a season of almost uninterrupted tranquillity and peace, 
there was a great general improvement in the people, but particularly 
in their manners and style of thinking. The distinction between 
the two periods cannot be mistaken by an attentive reader, Mr. 
Rose makes no objection to the commencement of this period, but 
would extend it so far as to include the whole of Elizabeth’s reign, 
and gives four reasons for objecting to its concluding earlier. e 
first is, because there was no change of system in the government 
of Queen Elizabeth during her whole reign. To this it may be 
answered, that the second period is selected, not on account of its 
political features, but the general improvement of the people, which 
advanced more rapidly, because there was no change. And we 
‘may ask, how the steadiness of her government can be used as an 
argument on either side, or render her reign more. fit to be placed 
in one period or the other ?—The next reason is, that the authors, 
‘to whom Mr. Fox justly attributes the astonishing progress of lite- 
rature, wrote in her reign. They certainly did, and for that reason, 
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the part of her reign, in which the effect of their writings began to 
be felt, is included in the same period with the reign of James the 
First, and part of that of Charles the First, under whom the im- 

rovement she had introduced was still making regular progression. 

he third is a remarkable instance of that sort of incoherent rea- 
soning, to which Mr. Rose has frequently recourse. He says, it 
does not appear why our tranquillity having been uninterrupted 
should have influenced Mr. Fox’s decision in this respect, ‘ because 
our being at peace or war could have no effect on our constitution,’ 
Can this: have been seriously thought, and deliberately written by 
Mr. Rose, who has taken a most active part in the politics of this 
country for the last thirty years? Without entering into the discus- 
sion of disputable and temporary questions, can it be denied that 
the burdens necessarily laid upon the people to maintain wars, and 
the tyrannical pressure of the feudal system in periods of public 
hostilities, did not add to the influence of the crown, and operate to 
the depression of the other branches of the legislature? And has 
our constitution, in modern times, undergone no chauges, owing to 
those burdens? Has the funding system introduced no alterations? 
Desperate indeed must be the cases, in which the House of Com- 
mons could now be justified in disregarding the claims of the pub- 
lic creditors, and withholding the supplies; or the crown advised to 
give its negative to a bill which should have passed both houses of 
parliament. But, farther: does Mr. Rose doubt that a series of 
years, passed in uninterrupted tranquillity, must be favourable, in © 
any reign, to the pursuits of literature? And, if so, might not this 
circumstance powerfully influence the mind of Mr, Fox in fixing 
the limit of the period in question? And may we not suspect that 
Mr. Rose here is arguing more for victory than conviction, and 
looking more to the fame of defeating his adversary, than the jus- 
tice of the cause, for which he combats?—The fourth objection is, 
that ‘as little should the observation of Mr. Fox respecting the 
additional value that came to be set onaseat in the House of Commons 
have been a guide to him.’ Mr. Fox had not in contemplation, as 
Mr. Rose seems to have had the pecuniary price paid for a seat in 
the House of Commons; he meant that, in the general estimation 
of mankind, its members were become more honourable and re- 
spected, and a seat more the object of ambition than it had been 
before. He did not allude, as to a market price, for a commodity, 
which cannot renee sold at all. But what is the amount of Mr, 
Rose’s argument? That in the year 1571, a seat having been pur- 
chased for five pounds, Mr. Fox’s observation, that, at a subsequent 
tk an additional value was set upon one, is not well founded. 

his is certainly not very conclusive reasoning ; for a seat might be 
sought after in 1571, and yet be more an object of anxiety in 1588, 
or 1640. But here we have a striking instance of carelessness in 
this most accurate writer, for the sum given for the seat, in the case 
alluded to, was not five pounds, but four pounds, and the story is 


told not in the fifth volume of the Journals, which he refers to, but 
the first.” 
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Mr. Rose objected to the observation of Mr. Fox, that “ the 
execution of the king was a far less violent measure than that of 
Lord Strafford,” and Mr. Serjeant Heywood also meets him on 
this pomt. We have before stated our opinion on the passage, 
and to that we adhere; for it is to be recollected that Mr. Fox 
leaves it to conjecture, to discover his grounds for the obser- 
vation. He himself enters into no explanation of it. But if we 
were to presume to supply a reason for him, we might say, per- 
haps, that with reference to the existing state of things when these 
acts were respectively perpetrated, the execution of Lord Straf- 
ford is to be considered as a flagrant breach of criminal justice, 
while the forms of the constitution were standing, and the laws of 
the land in force; whereas the murder of Charles was committed 
after the constitution had been previously overthrown, and a mi- 
litary despotism substituted in its place; so that not absolutely, 
but relatively speaking, ‘he might mean that the execution of 
Charles was less violent than that of Strafford. 

In respect to the solemnity and publicity of the trial of Charles 
the First, we have already disagreed in our view of it from both Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Hume. We have considered it as a spectacle 
rather degrading than splendid, under all the circumstances. We 
are disposed, however, to agree with Mr. Fox and his vindicator, 
that the publicity of that transaction was a circumstance rather 
subtracting from its iniquity. But as we do not discover that 
Mr. Fox has grounded upon it any positive praise of Cromwell, 
it does not appear to us that there was any justification for the 
following observation of Mr. Rose. “ If such high praise was, 
in the judgment of Mr. Fox, due to Cromwell for the publicity 
of the proceedings against the king, how would he have found 
language sufficiently commendatory to express his admiration of 
the magnanimity of those who brought Lewis the Sixteenth to an 
open trial?” 

The above inference of Mr. Rose attracts a very strong com- 
ment from the author of the Vindication, who complains of it as 
a very unfounded and unjust insinuation against the memory of 
his friend. He asks what high praise was there in saying that it 
was less base to execute openly, than to assassinate privately ; 
and observes, that “ what Mr. Fox had said of Charles the First, 
he might, alluding to its publicity, perhaps have said of that of 
Lewis the Sixteenth ; namely, that it was thes atrocious than if he 
had been murdered in private; but Mr. Fox could have been at 
no loss to find language sufficiently strong to convey the degree 
of praise, which, on such a view of the subject, belonged to the 
judges who condemned him.” Mr. Serjeant Heywood thus con- 
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tinues the defence, and a very effectual defence we consider it, of 
his late distinguished friend. } 


«« Mr. Rose seems to think, that because Mr. Fox said something 
in extenuation of the execution of Charles the First, if it amounts 
even to extenuation, he must have said much in actual praise of that 
of Lewis the Sixteenth. But many reasons may be given why he 
should have condemned, as in fact he did condemn that act, without 
offering any thing in extenuation of it; it could be less excused by 
the plea of necessity, either from the character of the individual, or 
the circumstances of the times; it was less provoked by previous ani- 
mosity and warfare; and even less remarkable for that appearance 
of splendour or magnanimity, which publicity can confer even on an 
atrocious act, among other reasons, because it was not the first ine 
stance of such an exhibition, and was obviously an imitation of that 
of Charles the First. 

«« But we will not detain the reader by the further discussion of 
fallacious suppositions and hypothetical arguments, when the state+ 
ment of a few plain facts will put an end to all speculation, For Mr. 
Fox has expressed and enforced his sentiments in the House of Com- 
mons, repeatedly, and upon the most public occasions. His declara- 
tions may, possibly, have escaped the memory of Mr. Rose, though 
at the time they were made he must have been present to hear them, 
and they were circulated, and made the topic of conversation and 
party dispute in every corner of the kingdom afterwards. At that 
pence Mr. Rose was not only amember of the House of Commons, 

ut in an official situation, which required his regular attendance 
upon its a Mr. Fox had conceived, that his speeches relative 
to France had been grossly misrepresented, and in consequence of 
his complaints, a more than ordinary attention was paid, both within 
the House and without, to his words and expressions, whenever any 
event, connected with the revolution in that country, was under dis- 
cussion. An anxious wish to vindicate himself from these aspersions 
induced him to take more than one opportunity of declaring, in the 
House, his opinion upon the event to which Mr. Rose alludes. 
_ “ A register of parliamentary debates may not be always accurate 
im minute circumstances, or stating the precise expressions of a 
speaker, but it is not likely that the general substance of a speech 
should be mistaken, especially if the recollection of living witnesses 
confirms the written account. The Parliamentary Register states, 
that upon Thursday, 20th December, 1792, on the bringing up of 
the report of the Commiitee of Supply, granting 25,000 seamen, 
Mr. Fox said the proceedings with respect to the royal family of 
France, ‘ are so far from being magnanimity, justice or mercy, that 
they are directly the reverse, that they are injustice, cruelty, and 

usillanimity,’ and afterwards declared his wish for an address to his 


ajesty, to which he would add an expression, ‘ of our abhorrence 
of the proceedings against the royal family of France, in which, I 
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have no doubt, we shall be supported by the whole country. If 
there can be any means suggested that will be better adapted to pro- 
duce the unanimous concurrence of this House, and of all the coun- 
try, with respect to the measure now under consideration in Paris, 
I should be obliged to any person for his better suggestion upon the 
subject.’ Then, after stating that such address, especially if the 
Lords joined in it, must have a decisive influence in France, he added, 
‘ I have said thus much, in order to contradict one of the most cruel 
misrepresentations of what I have before said in our late debates ; 
and that my language may not be interpreted from the manner in 
which other gentlemen have chosen to answer it. I have spoken 
the genuine sentiments of my heart, and I anxiously wish the House 
to come to some resolution upon the subject.’ And on the following 
day, when a copy of instructions sent to Earl Gower, signifying that 
he should leave Paris, was laid before the House of Commons, Mr. 
Fox said, ‘ He had heard it said, that the proceedings against the 
King of France are unnecessary. He would go a great deal farther, 
and say he believed them to be highly unjust; and not only repugnant 
to all the common feelings of mankind, but also contrary to all the 
fundamental principles of law,’ &c. 

‘ The execution of the king of France took place on the 21st day 
of January, 1793; and on Monday, 28th January, 1793, a message 
was presented to the Hovse of Commons, laying before it the cor- 
respondence with Mr. Chauvelin, and the order to him, ‘ in conse- 
quence of the atrocious act recently perpetrated at Paris ;’ and also 
communicating the necessity to make a further augmentation of his 
Majesty's forces by sea and land, Upon this occasion, Mr. Fox 
said, ‘ With regard to that part of the communication from his Ma» 
jesty which related to the late detestable scene exhibited in a neigh- 
bouring country, he could not suppose there were two opinions in 
that House ; he knew they were all ready to declare their abhor- 
rence of that abominable proceeding.’ 

“¢ Two days afterwards, 1st February, 1793, in the debate on the 
message, Mr. Fox pronounced the condemnation and execution of 
the king to be ‘ an act as disgraceful as any that history recorded : and 
whatever opinions he might at any time have expressed in private 
conversation, he had expressed none certainly in that House on the 
justice of bringing kings to trial; revenge being unjustifiable, and 
punishment useless, where it could not operate either by way of pre+ 
vention or example, he did not view with less detestation the in 
justice and inhumanity that had been committed towards that un- 
happy monarch. Not only were the rules of criminal justice, rules 
that, more than any other, ought to be strictly observed, violated 
with respect to him; not only was he tried and condemned without 
any existing law, to which he was personally amenable, and_ even 
contrary to laws that did actually exist; but the degrading circum- 
stances of his imprisonment, the unnecessary and insulting asperity, 
with which he had been treated, the total want of republican magnant 
mity in the whole transaction, (for even in that House it could be no 
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offence to say that there might be such a thing as magnanimity in a 
republic) added every aggravation to the inhumanity and injustice.’ ” 


We shall not enter into the remainder of the discussion of 
Mr. Rose’s complaints of Mr. Fox’s general manner of treating 
the subjects of the king’s execution, and Cromwell’s usurpation 
and character. We have already made some observations upon 
it, and shall be sorry by dwelling upon it any longer to incur the 
imputation of a childish admiration of kmgs. Our prejudices 
are certainly strong in favour of mixed and limited monarchy ; 
and though we flatter ourselves we yield neither to Mr. Fox nor 
Mr. Serjeant Heywood in the disposition to resist a tyrant, we 
feel for monarchs as we feel for men. As participators of the 
common lot of human infirmity, they are intitled to the common 
measure of charitable allowance. If there is a childish admira- 
tion of kings, there is also a prejudice against them fit only for 
the declamation of boys. Who does not despise the cant ot 
Pope when he sings thus to his patron? 


«© Awake, my St. Jolin, leave all meaner thin 
To low ambition, and the pride of kings.” 


_ The character given of General Monk in the historical work 
is certainly not favourable, but we cannot think it an unfair one, 
and entirely agree with the judicious observations of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Heywood on the inference which Mr. Rose has drawn 
from it, to the disparagement of Mr. Fox’s attachment to limit- 
ed monarchy. ‘lhe serjeant, in a very manly tone of feeling, 
calls upon Mr. Rose to point out a single instance in the histo- 
rical work, from which it can be fairly inferred that he was not 
sincerely attached to a limited monarchy, and “ though none can 
be found,” says he, “ we will not rank this among the unjustifi- 
able artifices of a political partizan, to calumniate and injure 
the character of the principal opponent of his party, but lament 
that Mr. Rose should, under an influence he might not be sen- 
sible of himself, inadvertently insinuate that, which, upon re- 
flection, he must be sorry he ever wrote.” Mr. Rose is here 
also accused of a direct perversion of Mr. Fox’s words into a 
sense which he never intended they should bear. ‘The words of 
Mr. Fox were these. “ It is impossible in reviewing the whole 
of this transaction not to remark, that a general who had gained 
his rank, reputation, and station, in the service of a republic, 
and of what he, as well as others called, however Salsely, the 
cause of liberty, made no scruple to lay the nation prostrate at 
the feet of a monarch without a single provision in favour of 
that cause.” Here, says Mr. Serjeant Heywood, Mr. Rose has 
laid hold of the expression, “ in favour of the cause of liberty,” 
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and accompanied it with the words “ as Mr. Fox expresses it ;” 
as if this was Ads description of the cause in which Monk had 
been engaged, instead of the description of it by Monk himself, 
and others of his time. Our readers will judge for themselves 
in respect to the propriety of these animadversions of the author 
of the Vindication. 

With respect to the character of Monk we do not go quite 
the same length with Mr. Fox in his charges, nor with Mr. Rose 
in his excuses. If Monk restored the monarchy without any 
provisions for the security of the people’s rights, we think it is 
stretching candour too far to suppose him to have conceived, 
that the restoration of the monarchy would have implied all the 
limitations of its ancient constitution ; for we are really at a loss 
to know what code was to adjust these limitations. We think 
with Mr. Serjeant Heywood, that the reigns of the Tudors or 
the Stuarts could not supply the proper models ; and that Monk 
had formed any opinion of the limitations which. existed duri 
the time of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, is not easily.to be ima- 
gined. We cannot help thinking, however, that the serjeant 
has not allowed enough for the influence of the crisis in which 
Monk found himself, which was certainly one that demanded 
great promptitude, and excused some little precipitation. Our 
author remarks that the army was all powerful, and entirely de- 
voted to the will of Monk; but of this, we think, some doubt 
may be reasonably entertained. He declared in the House that 
he would not answer for the peace either of the nation or of the 
army, if any delay was put to the sending for the king. Burnet 
says, that to the king’s coming in without conditions may be 
well imputed all the errors of his reign; and we are not in- 
sensible to the advantages which might have resulted from such 
an arrangement with him; but it is to be remembered, that 
Lord Clarendon was strongly against propositions, and:is said to 
have possessed the leading men at home with such an opinion of 
the king, as imspired them with perfect confidence in his mo- 
deration and integrity ; and what imposed upon Lord Southamp- 
ton might have made a similar impression upon Monk. The 
difficulty too, and consequent delay in settling the propositions, 
ought not to be forgotten. 

_ We feel with Mr. Serjeant Heywood that no republicanism 
can properly be inferred from the opinion of Mr. Fox, that “a 
restoration is usually the worst sort of revolution.” That obser- 
vation was certainly meant to be general, not pointed to the re- 
storation of Charles II., or at all implying an opinion that he 
ought not to have been restored. When properly understood it 
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is a very strong additional ground of objection to revolutions, 
which, considering that there is so little a prospect of ulti- 
mate advantage from them, even after their immediate conse- 
quences are over, are the more to be avoided. In one view certainly 
the restoration of Charles was a misfortune to the country, 
though no doubt a misfortune infinitely outweighed by other con- 
siderations, for it certainly re-established the former abuses of 
government to a very great extent. It was, however, an incalcula- 
ble blessing, inasmuch as it gave peace and order to the country, 
and a form of government which contained within itself the prin- 
ciples of its own amelioration. 

Upon the whole, however, we are not inclined to respect the 
character of General Monk. We think there does appear but 
too much reason for suspecting him to have received letters from 
the Marquis of Argyle, which might affect his life, and to have 
produced them to the parliament which was sitting in judgment 
on the marquis. That he was one of the commissioners for try- 
ing the regicides is certain ; and considering his former career of 
action, and the intimacies formed under it, this fact seems to be 
enough to condemn him in the courts of humanity and honour. 
Mrs. Hutchinson says of him, that “ Monk after all his great 
professions now sat still, and had not one word to interpose for 
any person, but was as forward to set vengeance on foot as any 
man.” 

The dispute relating to the question as to the period at which 
our constitution attained its perfection does not appear to be 
very important. Mr. Fox states it to have nearly arrived at that 
acmé in the reign of Charles II., at a period too of that reign, 
when the administration of the country was at its lowest point of 
depression ; and from this he draws a corollary in derogation of 
the maxim, that measures, and not men, are to be attended to. 
The truth seems to be, that the constitution was nearly, but not 
entirely, at its height of theoretical perfection at the period as- 
signed by Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox’s inference did not require that it 
should have absolutely reached its maturity of perfection, sup- 
posing that inference to be in other respects a just one: but this 
we are by no means disposed to concede; for it seems to us to 
lead to dangerous results, and to justify all that spirit of party, 
the existence of which we have already deplored. The admi- 
nistration was certainly corrupt, while the constitution was in a 
very advanced stage towards its perfection. No constitution 
can be so framed as to avoid all disturbance by bad men. Oc- 
casional eclipses will happen. But during the transient interval 
of bad government to which Mr. Fox alludes, the constitution 
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was accumulating a force which finally overcame the pressure, 
and bursting through the resistance opposed to it, stood forth 
more confessed to the eyes of mankind. 

- The remarks of Mr. Serjeant Heywood upon Mr. Rose’s 
mention of Sir Edward Coke’s two inaccuracies are qetoe of 
his correct and examining mind. 

~ The question of the establishment of the right of the Com: 
mons, in regard to impeachment, seems to rest rather upon a 
verbal than a real difference between Mr. Fox and Mr. Rose. 
It is true, as Mr. Rose says, that the king was not restrained, till 
after the Revolution, from exercising his Tight of pardoning, so as- 
to stop an impeachment by any express law; but Mr. Serjeant 
Heywood thinks it is enough to justify Mr. Fox in his observa- 
tion, that in Lord Danby’s case this right was peremptorily ne- 
gatived by the Commons, and that therefore the doctrine seems 
then to have been established. 

The most difficult part of Mr. Serjeant Heywood’s undertake 
ing, and that in which fhe has exerted the greatest spirit and inge- 
nuity, is his defence of Mr. Fox’s endeavour to prove that the 
great and primary object of James II. was the establishment of 
arbitrary power, and not, as has been commonly supposed, the 
establishment of the Catholic religion, of which his only purpose 
was to obtain a full toleration. Mr. Fox attributes great im- 
portance to this distinction for this reason. “ If this reign,” says 
he, “‘ is to be considered as a period imsulated, as it were, and- 
unconnected with the general course of history, and if the events 
of it are to be attributed exclusively to the particular character 
and particular attachments of the monarch, the sole inference 
will be, that we must not have a Catholic for our king; whereas, 
if we consider it, which history well warrants us to do, as a part 
of that system which had been pursued by all the Stuart kings, 
as well prior as subsequent to the restoration, the lesson which 
it affords is very different, as well as far more instructive. We 
are taught generally the dangers Englishmen will always be liable. 
to, if, from favour to a prince upon the throne, or from a confi- 
dence, however grounded, that his views are agreeable to our owa 
notions of the constitution, we in any considerable degree abate 
of that vigilant and unremitting jealousy of the power of the: 
crown, which can alone secure to us the effect of those wise laws 
that have been” ay Sum for the benefit of the subject; and still 
more particularly, that it is in vain to think of making a compro- 
mise with power, and by yielding to it in other points, preserving 
some favourite object, such, for instance, as the church, in. 
James's case, from its grasp. 


Now we do ‘not feel any disposition to deny what Mr. Fox 
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inculcates—the necessity of maintaining a watchful observance 


Ws of the conduct of the prince, whether he be strictly protestant: 


in principle, or inclined to the catholic faith, Power, in hu- 

| nian hands, is so liable to be abused, that to preserve the whole- 
' sume rights of the governed will always, we are well per- 
| suaded, require their constant and unremitting watchfulness. But 
because this is a very wholesome doctrine to inculeate, we are 

not to strain the interpretation of any passage of history to 

ne support it. We have no doubt that James was a bigot both 
in religion and politics; and without inquiring whether his 
attachment to the popish religion, or to arbitrary power, 
: was uppermost, they were evidently so allied im spirit, and 
| were so blended in the mind of that prince, that we cannot 
i] think that the conclusion of Mr. Fox has any logical support 
L from his premises. His inference has no such support, unless 

, the religious principles of James were entirely separate from. 

his political principles; for without this separation, how could 

he reason from the case of James the Second to that of any 

| protestant monarch? In the article of our first Number, im. 
li which we treated of the catholic question, we considered the 
: point, whether James’s primary views were directed to the es-. 
tablishment of the Roman Catholic religion, or of arbitrary, 
power; and shall, therefore, not enter again into that subject. 
| We do not consider Mr. Serjeant Heywood’s endeavours to 
4 shew the ascendancy of the love of power in the mind of James 
| at all satisfactory, although we give him the greatest credit for 
ingenuity and research. He contends, that all that James de- 

sired was a toleration of his religion; and he enters with uncom-. 

mon address into the exposition of the French word ‘ étadlisse- 

ment ;’ but we must have a faith in him strong enough to re- 

move mountains of coutrary evidenee, before we can subscribe 

to his opmions ow this subject. ‘The Catholics have demon- 

strated, on many recent occasions, what they really understand 

by toleration; and if at any time they have been equivocal, their. 

Protestant friends: have explained them; aad our readers have 

had many opportunities-of judging whether by éo/eration, in the. 

sense in which it is now used, any thing very short of establish- 

ment is really intended. | 


| We have had a notable definition of ‘ teleration,’ a little. 


time ago, in a very celebrated periodical work* ; to which we re- 
fer our readers, if they doubt the luxuriance into which that: 
TEE word may be made to expand under proper cultivation}. What: 
ii | James himself designed by toleration, may be guessed at from. 


See Edinburgh Review, No. XX XIII. page 1. 
he * See the article on the Catholic Question in No. . of this Review. 
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the fact of his having dismissed the Duke of Queensberry, and’ 
the Earl of Rochester, on account of their refusing to become 
Catholics; and appointing Catholics to the high offices im the 
state. We cannot help asking, for it really forces itself upon 
us, what is there to prevent any future prince of this country 
from doing the same, if that which the Catholics of the pre- 
sent day contend for, and which is so modestly in sound, but em- 
phatically in sense, called emancipation, be granted by the legis- 
lature ? 

It is true that James retained some Protestant advisers in his 
counsels; but modern events have proved, that Protestants in 
profession may be very zealous friends of the Catholics, espe- 
cially if those Protestants do not happen to be attached to the 
Church of England. During his brother’s reign, James might 
have contemplated little more than the toleration of the Ca- 
tholic religion; and as far as the interests of Catholicism were 
comprehended under general toleration, Lauderdale and Queens- 
berry were not bad mstruments for promoting these objects. 
The cruel measures of the Duke of York for enforcing the. 
test in favour of the Scotch Episcopalians are an excellent 
comment upon his real intentions m respect to the Test Act 
when King of England. 

Mr. Serjeant Heywood seems a great deal too much to rely 
upon James’s declarations as testimony of his true designs; we, 
on the contrary, cannot help looking to his acts as a better and 
safer criterion. After the dismissal of Queensberry, we believe 
he retained in his councils only those who were avowed Ca- 
tholics, or prepared to assist his schemes in favour of popery. 

James’s conversion seems to have taken place in 1669. His 
long and industrious concealment of his conversion was occa- 
sioned by his fear of the passing of the Test Act. . "This act 
was passed about six months after his conversion: he received, 
however, the sacrament, accordmg to the rites of our church, 
m 1672, about Christmas. On the 15th of the June following 
he openly avowed his reconciliation, and resigned his employ- 
ments. ‘To this religion James sacrificed a kingdom. | He had 
ceriainly two objects in view; but let it never be forgotten that 
these objects were connected im spirit and principle, and it can’ 
not greatly signify which had the strongest hold on his affections. 
‘thus much is certain, that at the begmning of his reign the 
parliament was slavishly forward in offermg the means of ac- 
quiring absolute power. ‘lhe bigoted prince, by the strong 
current of his prejudices, was precipitated upon the rock of su 
perstition. Charles concealed his religion, because it interfered 
with his schemes of power. Why did not James pursue a simj- 
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lar course? because, though he loved power, he could not sa- 
crifice to it his zeal for the Catholic religion, in which he really 
seemed to think the felicity of his future life was involved. It 1s 
said that he embraced popery, to confirm his interest with fo- 
reign powers; but it should be remembered, that Charles de- 
clined the proffered assistance of Colbert, declaring that nothing 
was so likely to occasion a revolt of the whole nation, as to 
shew them that he could support his authority by foreign 
forces. Strange infatuation! that knowing so much, he should 
have acted as he did! 

. The comments of the serjeant in p. 216, on the strong ex- 
pressions of Mr. Rose in denouncing the conduct of the royal 
brothers, we do not think are correspondent to the candour with 
which his remarks are in general characterised. 

. The bill for the preservation of the person of James did cer- 
tainly alter very materially the law concerning treasons. It will 
hardly be disputed by any lawyer but that Mr. Rose was mis- 
taken, if he meant to include in his general proposition, that the 
conspiring to levy war against the king is a substantive act of 
high treason, within the statute of Edward the Third. We be- 
lieve it to be perfectly established, upon the authorities of Mr. 
Justice Foster, Lord Chief Justice Holt, and Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Mansfield, that conspiring to levy war may be an overt act 
of compassing the king’s death, where there is evidence of a 
purpose and design thereby to destroy the king or to depose 
him. ‘The temporary statute of James, above alluded to, made 
the bare conspiracy to levy war a substantive act of high 
treason. | 
« The commencement of the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings in this country seems very properly to be assigned by the 
serjeant to the wra of the Reformation. We regret our want 
of room to lay his reasoning before the reader. Not that this 
was a genuine fruit of the Protestant religion, God forbid! but 
we are to recollect that the genuine effects, and if we may so 
say, the natural vegetation of Protestantism, was anticipated in 
England; and it was a great misfortune to it, that such a tyrant 
as Henry the Eighth had any hand in watering its roots. Think- 
ing of the divine right of kings as we do, we cannot disagree 
with Mr. Fox in his observation, that it was a disgrace to the 
country that Charles the Second was permitted to prosecute hig 
misgovernment to the end. 

We have already thrown out some observations on the ge- 
neral character of the Duke of Monmouth. We shall yield, 
therefore, to our want of room, by making no further mention 
ef him; except that it is absolutely due to Mr. Fox to class the 
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account, which he has given us of that unfortunate nobleman; 
among the best specimens of biographical writing. ‘The deli- 
neation of Argyle’s character, and the narrative of his misadven- 
tures, interest us no less; he has chiselled out the statue with 
the strokes of a Phidias, aud has made it a monument of his 
own genius, while any relish of chaste diction and natural pathos 
shall exist in this country. Something, however, he has left 
wanting (which he might easily have supplied from existing do- 
cuments), to the perfect delineation of that great man. Instead 
of ascribing all Argyle’s excellent qualities to his natural disposi- 
tion, it was due to the cause of religion to give them to a higher 
origin. From Woodrow we learn that, for several years pre- 
vious to the last act of his life, Argyle had become fully im- 
pressed with the sublime truths of the Gospel, which had shed 
its most amiable influences on his mind. ‘There can scarcely be 
a more interesting picture of the specific effects of Christiamity 
on the heart of man, than that which his letters, during this pe- 
riod, present. ‘They show him to be as much above other he- 
roes, as Christian courage transcends constitutional bravery, or 
that which springs from the impulse of human motives. We 
will not enter into the difference between Mr. Rose and Mr, 
Serjeant Heywood, on the comparative merits of Montrose and 
Argyle. Clarendon seems to suggest the best distinction, by 
saying of Montrose, that he was more admirable than amiable. 
Argyle, with equal courage, possessed more of that softness, 
which, in our opinion, gives infinite attraction to heroism. | 

We cannot help being convinced, by Mr. Serjeant Heywood’s 
reasoning, that the torture was at one time intended to be in- 
flicted on Argyle. The torture was then in common use in 
Scotland; and some of the words of the warrant for Argyle’s 
execution bear strong symptoms of such an intention. ‘The 
words are these: “ That you take all ways to know from him 
what concerns our government most.” As we have indulged 
ourselves in but few extracts iu this article, our readers will 
readily excuse us for presenting them with the serjeant’s inter 
esting detail of the instances, in: which torture to extort confes- 
sion has been used in England. a 


_ Passing over Mr. Rose’s observations upon the use of torture. 
in Scotland, it may be remarked that he does not seem to be per- 
fectly acquainted with the history of torture in the southern part of. 
this island. To the law of England’ he is certainly justified in say- 
ing, from the highest authority, that it is utterly unknown ; but he 
is not accurate in stating the case of Felton, who murdered the 
Duke of Buckingham, to be the only instance of an attempt to 
exercise it here, except when there was a design to introduce the 
civil law in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and except also the actual. 
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application of the rack in some cases of treason in Queen Mary’s 
time, mentioned in a note preceding his Appendix. If Mr. Rose 
had referred to Mr. Justice Blackstone’s Commentaries, as we find 
him doing upon other occasions, he would have learnt that the use of 
‘the rack was not confined to the few instances mentioned by him. 
In the reign of Henry the Sixth, the rack or brake had been placed 
by the Earl of Exeter in the tower, when he and the Earl of Suf- 
folk had formed the design of introducing. the civil law into England. 
It was called Exeter’s daughter, and remained afterwards in the 
Tower, ‘ where it was occasionally used as an engine of state, more 
than once in the reign of Elizabeth.? It may be suspected, fronr 
Mr. Rose having borrowed in part the expression of Blackstone, 
that he was aware of the before-mentioned passage, but misunder- 
stood it. Though the use of the rack does not appear to have been 
known in this country until the 26th year of the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, and though it was never authorized by the law, yet to 
borrow the expression of Mr. Justice Blackstone, as ¢ an engine ot 
staie,’ it was occasionally used to extort confession from state pri- 
soners confined in the Tower, from the time of its introduction, 
until finally laid aside in consequence of the decision of the judges 
in Felton’s case. One Hawkins was tortured in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth. And it is surprizing that the interesting case of Anne 
Askew, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, could have escaped the 
memory of Mr. Rose, the Lord Chancellor Wrottesley went to 
the Tower to take her examination, and, upon the lieutenant refusing 
to draw the cords tighter; drew them himself till her body was 
nearly torn asunder*. In Mary’s reign, Mr. Rose has observed 
that several persons were racked in order to extort confessions, 
which was upon occasion of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s rebellion. And 
Barrington mentions that in Oldmixon’s History of England, 
(p. 2t+.) one Simpson is said to have been tortured in 1555, and a 
confession extorted. 

“In the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, the rack was used 
upon state offenders, among others, Francis Throgmorton ; in 1571, 
upon Charles Baillie an attendant upon the Bishop of Ross, Mary's 
embassador, and upon Banastre, one of the Duke of Nortolk’s ser- 
vants, and Burker another of his servants was brought to confess by 
extreme fear of it. In 1551, Campion the Jesuit was put upon the 
rack, and in 1585, Thomas Morgan writes to the Queen of Scots, 
that he has heard D, Atslow was racked in the Tower twice about 
the Earl of Arundel, This is the last instance, which I have found, 
of the actual application of torture, to extort confession. 

“ For the greatest part of this reign, the application of torture in 
the examination of state offenders seems to have been in common 
use, and its legality not disputed. Mr. Daines Barrington says, 
that among the MS. papers of Lord Ellesmere is a MS. copy of 


® There is a small book printed in black letter containing an account of the 
treatment and trial of Anne Askew, which contains many curieus particulars, » 
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{Instructions to him, as the lord president of the Marches, to use 
jt on the taking of some examinations at Ludlow; and Sir Edward 
Coke himself, in the year 1609, (the 43d of Elizabeth’s reign) then 
being attorney general, at the trial of the Earls of Essex and 
Southampton, boasted of the clemency of the queen, because 
though the rebellious attempts were so exceeding heinous, yet 
yet out of her princely mercy ‘ no person was racked, tortured, or 
pressed to speak any thing further than of their own accord.” 
And in the Countess of Shrewsbury’s case (10 Jac. 1.) when chief 
justice, in enumerating the privileges of the nobility, he mentions 
as one, that their bodies were not subject to torture in causa criminis 
lease majestatis. Barrington justly observes there was a regular 
establishinent for torture, for, at his trial, in the first year of James 
the First, Sir Walter Raleigh stated that Kemish had been threat- 
ened with the rack, and the keeper of the instrument sentfor. Sir 
William Wade, who with the solicitor general had taken his exami- 
nation, denied it, but admitted they had told him he deserved it; 
and Lord Howard declared ‘ Kemish was never on the rack, the 
king gave charge that no rigour should be used.’ | 

“ Barrington mentions that Sir John Hayward, the historian, was 
threatened with the rack, which Dr. Grainger confirms; and 
the former also remarks that it is stated in King James’s Works, 
that the rack was shewn to Guy Fawkes when me examination, 

‘ Down to this period we do not find the legality of the practice 
had been questioned, though it has been said by higher authority, as 
will be stated presently, that some doubts had been suggested to 
Queen L[Elizabeth. State prisoners were confined usually in the 
Tower, and commissioners attended by the law officers of the crown 
were sent to examine them, who applied the rack at their own dis- 
cretion, or according to the orders of the privy council or the 
king, withont any objection being made to their authority. 

“ In the third year of the reign of King Charles the First, Pelton 
was threatened with the rack by the Earl of Dorset in the Tower, 
and Laud repeated the threats in council ; but the king insisted upon 
the judges being consulted as to the legality of the application, and 
they being unanimously of opinion that it was illegal, it was never 
attempted afterwards, ‘The answer, which Felton made to Laud’s 
(then Bishop of London) threats, is well worthy of attention; when 

aud told him ¢ if he would not confess he must go to the rack,’ 
he replied, ‘ if it must be so, he could not tell whom he might nomi- 
nate in the extremity of torture, and, if what he should say then 
was to go for truth, he could not tell whether his lordship (meaning 
the Bishop of London) or which: of their lordships he might name, 
for torture might draw unexpected things from him.’ | 

“ Inthe year 1680, (32 Car. 2.) Elizabeth Cellier was tried at the 
Old Bailey before Mr, Baron Weston, for the publication of a libel, 
in which many circumstances were related for the purpose of in- 
ducing a belief that Prance, when a prisoner in Newgate, had been 
tortured there, and he was produced to prove the falsehood of the 
publication. The learned judge in summing up the evidence to the 
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jury said, ‘ But you must first know the laws of the land do not 
admit a torture, and since Queen Elizabeth's time there hath been 
nothing of that kind ever done. The truth is, indeed, in the twen- 
tieth year of her reign, Campion was just stretched upon the rack, 
but yet not so but he could walk; but when she was told it was 
against the law of the land to have any of her subjects racked, 
(though that was an extraordinary case, a world of seminaries being 
sent over to contrive her death, and she lived in continual danger) 
yet it was never done after to any one, neither in her reign, who 
reigned twenty-five years, nor in King James's reign, who reigned 
twenty-two years after, nor in King Charles the First’s reign, who 
reigned twenty-four years after; and God in heaven knows there 
hath been no such thing offered in this king’s reign ; for I think we 
may say we have lived under as lawfu! and merciful a government 
as any people whatsoever, and have as little bloodshed and san- 
uinary executions as in any nation under heaven.’ ‘The learned 
judge may have been mistaken when stating Campion to be the last 
person racked, for in Murden’s state papers, as before observed, one 
Atslowe is mentioned to have been tortured four years afterwards, 
Mr, Baron Weston states that, upon a suggestion made to Queen 
Elizabeth of the illegality of the practice, it was discontinued in her 
reign ; and thus we may account for Campion being racked with so 
little severity, as to be able to walk afterwards and to manage the con- 
ferences with protestant doctors during his confinement in prison.” 


We have at length brought this long article to a conclusion; 
but we cannot take leave of Mr. Serjeant Heywood, without un- 
feignedly thanking him for his truly interesting and instructive 
researches. His matter is curious without being tedious, his 
diction is chaste without being frigid; and, upon the whole, we 
know of no writer who, as far as we can judge from the speci- 
men now before us, is better qualitied to carry on to its comple- 
tion what was so well begun by his departed friend. 


Arr. II. Memorandum on the Subject of the Earl of Elgin’s 
Pursuits in Greece. Millar. 1811. 


Were we to estimate the value of a literary publication by 
the extent of the work, or the ability of its execution, the sub- 
ject of this article would not have obtained a place in this Re- 
view. Yet these few pages, loosely filled and badly written, 
with Mr. West’s two Letters to Lord Elgin in an Appendix, 
excite reflections and hopes of no common interest. They 
create, at the same time, most pleasing and most painful senti- 
ments, by bringing at once under our view the eminence and the 
abjectness of the arts. ‘They present to us, however, a most 
interesting prospect of their revival, and of their triumphant 
success in Great Britain at no distant period of time. 
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This publication relates, that much has been performed by 
the exertions of Lord Elgin, in redeeming the specimens of 
sculpture and architecture which remaiwed in Greece, and in 
transmitting them to England. On reading this splendid ac- 
count, it is matter of some curiosity to kuow the name and 
character of the author. ‘The publication is anonymous; yet, 
if the whole be not a fabrication, which incontrovertibly it is 
not, the writer, if not the hero, of the tale is some one meny 
tally connected with his lordship; for he determines not only 
what Lord Elgin performed, but he presumes to specify what 
Lord Elgin “ conceived.” (p. 18.) | 

This folletto, or familiar of his lordship, begins by inform- 
ing the public, that in the year 1799, when Lord Elgin was 
appoimted his Majesty’s ambassador extraordinary to the Otto- 
man Porte, he happened * to be in frequent intercourse with 
Mr, Harrison, an architect of eminence in the west of England; 
who had there given various very splendid proofs of his profes- 
sional talents, especially in a public building of Grecian archi- 
tecture at Chester. He proceeds to state that Lord Elgin 
wished to be informed by Mr. Harrison, in what manner the 
study of the architecture and sculpture of ancient Greece might 
be made most useful to the arts in England. Mr. Harrison an- 
swered, that the most exact measurement of Grecian buildings 
could never excite, in the young artist’s mind, an adequate con- 
ception of the details, combimations, and general effect, with. 
out having before him some such sensible representation of them 
as might be conveyed by casts. 

Mr. Harrison might better have said, that neither casts, nor 
even the originals in their unconnected state, could afford to an 
artist an adequate conception of the combinations or general 
effect of Grecian, or, indeed, of any other buildings. 

Lord Elgin, in conformity to Mr. Harrison’s advice, has 
executed, as far as circumstances would permit, all that was 
possible in this respect to serve the artists of Great Britain. 
When the originals could not be transmitted, he has produced 
the best evidence the nature of the case would admit; he has 
brought before the tribunal of artists attested copies—sensible 
representations of the works themselves. ‘“ Most of the. bas- 
reliefs, and nearly all the characteristic features of architecture 
in the various monuments at Athens, have been moulded, and 


the moulds of them have been brought to London.” (p. 6.) 


Why expressed as a casualty? 
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The entire charge of this undertaking was defrayed by Lord 
FElgin; this we think necessary to mention, for such was not 
his lordship’s design at the commencement: as preparatory to 
his own actual proceedings, he applied to government to send 
out English artists of known ability, capable of collecting in- 
formation concerning the existing specimens of architecture and 
sculpture in Greece (p. 3). This the government prudently 
declined. We make this remark emphatically, because we 
have heard that application has been again made to government, 
to purchase the relics of the arts gleaned by Lord Elgin’s in- 
dustry from ruined Greece; and that the request has been partly 
acceded to, though the parties differ considerably respecting the 
equivalent—government having offered 30,000/. and Lord Elgin 
requiring to be paid on/y what they cost him, that is, double or 
treble that sum. Whether this report be true or not, we can- 
not determine; but a suspicion arises, that though the pro- 
fessed motive for publishing this “ Memorandum” be to pro- 
mote a subscription to have engravings and casts made of the 
various articles brought from Gneece, and thus to multiply 
their means of serving the artists and the arts m England, the 
Jatent purpose is to excite a popular feelmg in favour of Lord 
‘Elgin’s claims to remuneration. That: Lord Elgin should be 
repaid, if his fortune will not permit him to enjoy the inde- 
pendent glory of presenting gratuitously these riches to his 
country, is undoubted; but this should be performed by his 
opulent countrymen, who delight m contemplating works of 
art, or who apply them to add loveliness to luxury. , 

We have heard it said, indeed, that the riches of England depend 
on the arts; and, therefore, such collections are of public import: 
ance. ‘The opulence of England depends, in some measure, on 
the arts; and all thmgs connected with them are of public im- 
portance. But, it may be doubted whether the arts of paint- 
img and statuary, to which the epithet ‘ liberaf’ has, perhaps, 
been too exclusively applied, are of such political consequence, 
that those at the head of state-affairs can be justified in diverting 
a portion of the national revenue to their indirect or probable 
advancement. Suely he must be a dilletante of the first water, 
to borrow the phiase of a great man and auctioneer, ‘ now no 
more,’ who would have the produce of taxes, so hardly spared 
by the labourer and the mechanic, applied, in these times of 
debt and difficulty, to purchase fragments even of Grecian 
art. 

For these spoils of Greece, not wrested by war and vio- 
lence, but fairly gained by industry and barter, the English are 
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greatly obliged to Lord Elgin. Without his exertions, many 
of the most precious specimens would have been transferred to 
France, whose agents had already removed some portions of 
Grecian magnificence to that country; and who remained at 
Athens, waiting the return of French imfuence at the Porte, to 
renew their operations. 

Europe at large is indebted to Lord Elgin; for his efforts 
were not merely directed to a contest between England and 
France on this occasion, but between ignorance and art, be- 
tween philosophy and superstition. The zeal of the ‘early 
Christians in this respect’ co-operated with the triumphs of 
Mahomet; and the arms of his followers, in obedience to their 
religion, directly attacked every artificial resemblance of animate 
or inanimate nature. ‘The iconoclastic fury of the Mahomet- 
ans has not been extinguished after ten ceaturies of profligate 
indulgence in destruction. ‘This, with other causes, has tended 
to make every succeeding age more deficient in the remains of 
ancient sculpture aud architecture. ‘To mention a single in- 
stance. When Wheler aud Spon visited Athens in 1676, the 
temple of Minerva, called Parthenon, was entire; but in the 
year 1057, says > Stuart (vol. 1. p. 5), « Athens was besieged by 
the Venetians under the Proveditore Morisini and Count Ko» 
ningsmark ; when an unlucky bomb fallmg on this admirable 
structure, reduced it to the state in which we saw-it.” » Stuart 
reached Athens i in 1751. Let us however observe, that hosti- 
lity to the arts is not among the crimes of the descendants of 
the ancieut Greeks; they rejoice in their ancestry, aud in many 
respects show themselves not unworthy of their progenitors. 
‘they cannot sing with Pindar, nor with Apeiles, nor 
carve with Phidias; yet they cherish the arts with such fond- 
ness, that it 1s customary with the peasauts to place, in a 
niche over the door of their cottages, any fragment of sculpture 
they discover in cultivating their lands. “The same retrospective 
affection is declared in more important matters; for though they 
camot make war on the Great hing, or repel the aggressions of 
his successor, they talk familiarly of the exploits of their auces- 
try in the heroical ages. Here ourfleet lay, said a Greek to 
Guy, a French traveller ; alluding to the confederate armament 
that sailed to ‘Troy in Homer's song. The spirit of Greece is 
not dead, it sleepeth. May it be England's glory, under God’s 
providence, to complete the miracle; and rescue from their 
abasement that people, whose fathers, by their celebrity in every 
art, exalied. humanity, 

It is reasonable to suppose that the account of Lord. Elgin’s 
pursuits is favourably given by the author; and though we de 
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not wish to detract from his lordship’s merits, some remarks are 
made in the “ Memorandum” with such extravagance, that we 
cannot avoid making a few strictures upon them. 


We are told that Canova deprecated restorig some mutila- 


tions of the figures, saying, “ that it would be sacrilege in him, 


or any man, to presume to touch them with a chisel.” (p. 40.) 
From the works of that great artist, as well those that are finished, 
as those that are now in progress, which we have seen, we would 
say it was a compliment in the Asiatic lapidary style, and should 
not have been reported to the world. We are also told, that 
“ one of the groups of female statues so rivetted and agitated 
the feelings of Mrs. Siddons, as actually to draw tears from her 
eyes!” We adinit that the stage-effect of such a display of tears 
would have been good; but if our author witnessed them, we 
would venture to ask him, whether he ever heard of Cicero’s 
censure of one, who said he saw with his eyes? ’ 

The author seems to be unreasonably offended with those 
who have called certam vases Etruscan. He asserts, that they 
are referable to the Grecians who colonised Italy. ‘To substan- 
tiate this he writes, that “ those (vases) found by Lord Elgin at 
Athens, A%gina, Argos, and Corinth, will prove the indubitable 
claim of the Greeks to the invention and perfection of this art: 
few of those, in the collections of the King of Naples at Portici, 
or in that of Sir William Hamilton, excel some which Lord 
Elgin has procured, with respect to the elegance of the form, 
the fineness of the materials, the delicacy of the execution, or 
the beauty of the subjects delineated on them.” (p. 30.) This 
we conceive is no proof; as those in Lord Elgin’s possession, 
known to be Grecian, are admitted, by this statement, to be in- 
ferior to those in the possession of others, and hitherto called 
Etruscan, Besides, where is the necessity for believing that the 
Etrurians derived this art through Greece? Strabo states, that 
Etruria was colonised by the Greeks as early as the Trojan war; 
a period of time when no one, we suppose, imagines that the 
Grecians excelled in forming ornamental vases of any kind; 
yet, shortly after this event, the same geographer speaks of 
Pisx, a town in Etruria, in the following terms, which we give 
in the Latin version :— 

“ Civitas autem ipsa felix quondam fuisse videtur, neque hoe 
tempore sane ignobilis, aut obscura est propter frugum copias, 
sanorum opera, navalem materiam, que priscis armis ad maritima 
utebantur discrimina.” (Lib. v. vol. 1. p. 405.) 

A more favourable account could not be given of Athens, 
considering the age to which this description refers. ‘There are 
also other reasons to support the propriety of the common 
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opinion. It is notorious that the Greeks learned the rudiments 
of the arts from the Egypuaus; and it is reasonably proved by 
Count Caylus (Recueils d’ Antiquités, tome i. p. 78), that the 
Egyptians traded with the Etrurians. If, therefore, the vases 
called Etrurian are to be attributed to the Grecians, because 
the Etrurians learned this art from the Grecians, the merit of 
the manufacture should be attributed to the Egyptians, who gave 
the first design of them to the Greeks. But it 1s quite whimsi- 
cal to asciibe the whole merit of any production to those from 
whom an art may be originally derived. How absurd would it 
be to refer the reputation of the Silesian weavers to the Spa- 
niards, because some of the terms of their manufacture are of 
Spanish derivation; or that of our silk-weavers to the Italians, 
for the same reason; or the tapestry of the Gobelins at Paris 
to the Saracens, because those formerly employed in that fabric 
were so denominated. 

- As an Appendix to the Memorandum, two Letters are added, 
from the President of the Royal Academy; who hints, that in 
consequence of Lord Elgin’s endeavours, Athens has been trans 
ported to Piccadilly. The president also hopes that these s 
cimens of the arts brought from Greece “ will be the means 
of enlightening the public mind, and correcting the national 
taste to a true estimation of what is really valuable and digni- 
fied in art.” That this hope will not be gratified, we suspect; 
and one reason for our suspicion is the use that Mr. West has 
made of them. It is as follows: 


“ From the centaurs in alto-relievo (says he), I have taken the 
ficures of the most distinguished eminence, and formed them into 
groups for painting; with these, and female figures of my own, I 

ave composed the Battle of the Centaurs. 

“ From the equestrian statues in relievo, I have formed the come 
position of Theseus and Hercules in triumph over the Amazons, 
having made their queen Hippolita prisoner, 

“  trsee the large figure of Theseus, I have drawn a figure of 
that hero. Before him, on the ground, I have laid the dead baay 


of the Minotaur, &c. 


“ From the figure of Neptune, I have composed Neptune re- 
clining, with his left arm upon the knees of Amphitrite; and with 


his right he strikes the earth with his trident, and creates the horse, 


This summary he concludes with an account of his composia 
tion of Alexander and his horse Bucephalus. We trust the 
president will introduce himself, accordifg to the story of 
Sextus Empiricus (Pyrr. Hypot. lib. i. p. ), m the character of 


Apelles in a rage, composing the foam with a spenge! 
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Then we are to conclude, that to paint minotaurs and cen 
taurs, and Alexander and his horse, is really valuable and digni- 
fied in art. Poetry and painting have been called sister arts, 
and they have been employed by many writers, ancient and 
modern, to illustrate each other. When poetry revived im 
Europe, the subjects were taken from antiquity; and the 
different theatres of Europe represented Orestes, Jocasta, 
Hecuba, and heroes and heromes of that cast. ‘I'his servility has 
ceased ; and no one at this time pretending fo poetry seems dis- 
posed to revive it, except John Joshua, Earl of Carysfort, who, 
though admitting “that heroic tales of antiquity have lost their cur- 
rency,” dramatises Mithridates, Polyxena, and similar stories. In- 
deed, so entirely 1s mythology bamshed from our poetry, that to 
name the powers of nature after the Pagan hierarchy has been con- 
demned by critics. Yet now we have Mr. West prospectively 
announcing the improvement of English taste m his art, and 
giving, as specimens to ameliorate the national feehng, pamtings 
of Neptune, aud ‘Theseus, and Hercules, aud amazons, and 
monsters, and “ ehimeras dire.” ‘This is to imitate the ancients 
xara wodag; making their footsteps the measure of our motions. 
Such subjects are unsuited to us, either as poets or pamters. 
What was historical to them, is worse than mythological to us. 
If these be the auspicious efforts which are to enlighten the 
public mind on the subject of paintmg, and if Mr. West’s ac- 
count of his own advance may stand tor that of his brother ar- 
tists (and Barry began with paimting Jupiter and Juno, and 
ended with pauiting the birth of Pandora), painting is at least 
two centuries behind poetry in the good sense of its respective 
devotees. Indeed, modern painters have only reached the 
schoolboys class; while modern poets, we except two outra- 
geous violators of measure and imagination, have been for sonie 
time inscribed among those who have attamed manhood. What 
Strabo (lib. n.) said of the Numidians, that they could not cul- 
tivate thetr fertile fields until the wild beasts, which infested 
them from the interior of Africa, “terarum immenium nutrix,” 
were destroyed, may be applied to our puinters: the obtrad- 
mg monsters of Pagan‘ antiquity must be extirpated ‘from the 
domain of the arts, before our artists can fulfil the destination 
of their genius. 

How has the president availed himself, on another occasion, 
of the models of antiquity? He says, addressing Lond lyin, 
“ ‘The subject of our Saviour receiving the blind and sick in the 
‘Temple to heal them I have conducted on those diguilied prm- 
ciples of refined art, which I found so superior in the Athe- 
ian sculpture, with which you have enriched your country.” 
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He speaks “ of the visible signs of that mternal life;” and 
that “ it was the representation ‘of these emotions of life which 
the philosophers among the Greeks recommended to their sculp- 
tors, at a period When their figures were but little removed from 
Egyptian statues.” ‘This is most true; but there was another 
object which the ancient artists represented, we mean action. "This 
makes no part of the design of Mr. West’s painting: “ the sub- 
ject,” says this artist, “is our Saviour receiving the blind and 
sick in the ‘Temple to heal them;” and not according to the di- 
rectors of the British hustitution, 3 in their advertisement for sub- 
scribers to the intended engraving, “ Christ healing the sick in 
the Temple.” It is not so, nor so stated by Mr. West. The 
picture signifies barely their reception; for though the central 
figure shows hope and contidence, all the surrounding figures are 
inert. ‘The pamting displays nothing doing, nothing done ; 
whereas the ancient statuaries and painters represented a scene 
of action; and the Italians have imitated them, as m the cartoon 
of Michael Angelo, which represented an event in the war be- 
tween the Florentines and Pisans, mentioned by Vasari; and as. 
in the cartoons of Raphael, in which Ananias is struck to the 
earth; or Elymas the sorcerer is struck blind, and seen groping 
his way in the dark. Love of action has been carried to excess 
by the French school of David, though Lenoir praises the 
chasteness of that artist’s designs; and though Mons. Real, in 
his Exposition of a French Code of Laws”*, praises the sim- 
plicity and severity of all the arts in modern i rance; and, as a 
specimen of the austere character of its rhetoric, stops not in 
his career of praising Bonaparte, till he pronounces lim Her- 
cules. The modern French school, to use a_ revolutionary 
phrase, displays its figures, on all occasions, with am imposing 
attitude ; their models seem to have been instructed by ballad- 
masters of the opera. How superior, in these respects, to both 
the French and English artists, were the ancient masters in the 
art; whether we consider the retiring modesty of the Venus, 
or the vehement. animation. of the Apollo! lf Mr. West had 
intended to express the artist’s skill, or the power of our Sa- 
viour, the blind should show signs of returning sight, the frantic 
of returning reason, and the sick of convalescence. 


* “ Aun moment ow s’elaborait le nouveau code criminel, les idées de ce style 
sévére et simple; que de grands talecite avaient introduit dans les beaux arts 
setaient emparées de tous les esprits.” Motifs du Code d’lnstructions Crimiuel, 
p. 198.—This is, however, quite mild, to the rhetoric of another orator. “ Le 
grand et le bon peuple, fier d’avoir un monarque si grand pour l’univers et si bou 
pour ses sujets, qui‘ne ventent plus le louer que par leur amour et le recompensée 
que par leur bonkeur.” Exposé des Motifs, &c. Code de Commerce, p, 26. 


in 
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Mr. West has observed, that the philosophers of Greece gave 


instructions to the artists of their country, and that they availed 


themselves of their advice. ‘There was one canon of the art, 
which, though it was of the first importance with the Grecian 
artists, Mr. West either never heard of, or wholly despises. They 
held, that no expression should offend the beauty of form; they 
preserved grace in figures suffering the utmost anguish—as in 


the dying gladiator. Even in the Laocoon, the yadov and the 


wpewov are preserved, which conforms to the doctrine of philo- 
sophy in moral life. “ ‘To grieve,” said Chrysippus, “ may be 


the part of a wise man, but not to be excruciated.”. ( Apud Sto- 


baum Sermo, vii. p. 87.) 

- Against this rule Mr. West has transgressed, as have many 
moderns. Michael Angelo led the way, who drew from Danté. 
Not that we should conclude that he could have rivalled Phidias 


in statuary, who was directed by the sketches of Homer ; and we 


have seen that Mr: West, some years since, and Mr. Fuseli last 
year, drew their figures of Satan without the least regard to Mil- 
ton’s description of that personage, which vastly transcends Ho+ 


mer’s portrait of Jupiter in the attributes of tremendous ma- 


esty. 
‘ Michael Angelo lived at the dawn of the arts, but Mr. West 
has no such excuse. Indeed, he himself says, “ that he has had 
the singular good fortune, by his lordship’s liberality, to select 
from the first productions of sculpture which ever adorned the 
world in that department of art, which neither Raphael, nor any 
of the distinguished masters, had the advantage of seeing, much 
less of studying, since the revival of the art.” Yet has this artist 
offended most egregiously against the above-mentioned principle 
of the ancients, in this celebrated picture. The execution of the 
artist must be admitted to be admirable; yet, still we cannot 
quite subscribe to the propriety of exhibiting the inmates of hos- 
pitals on canvas, unless, as in Raphael’s cartoon of the beautiful 
gate of the ‘Temple, the countenance of the patient shews that 


the healing prnciple is already on its road from the heart to the 
extremities, or other unequivocal symptoms of renovated life are. 


displayed. | 

We cannot help thinking also, that Mr. West has exhibited 
his~art at-the expence of effect, which in a painting should be 
single, by introducing a multiplicity of figures. In a design of 
Michael Angelo on the same subject, the prominent figures are 
not one-eighth so numerous. By this he avoided the necessity 


of introducing an episodical group, or any character which might 


disturb the harmony.of the scene, as Mr. West seems to us te 
have done by his Jewish priests and. Judas, | 
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Michael Angelo, by treating the subject in a different manner, 
exhibits our Saviour at large, whereas in Mr. West’s painting he 
seems pressed by the throug. We conceive that the leading per- 
sonage in a painting should be distinguished by his station; if le 
appear crowded, a feeling of difficulty aud incommodiousness is 
excited in the beholder. Crowding should not be admitted, except 
where difficulty and confusion are intended by the artist—as is 
the case in battle pieces, and similar subjects. ‘his, however; 
is a small objection, compared to that which may be made to 
the general loathsomeness of the objects presented to us. We 
do not know what can be offered to excuse the artist : it was his 
own choice, and intended, as we have heard, as a present to his 
native city in America. To assimilate painting to poetry, Crabbe, 
one of the favourite poets of the present day, has been justly 
censured for indulging m that fault, which we have attributed to 
Mr. West, of exhibiting figures that are positively offensive: yet 
is the painter, (though ‘fitian mditferently calls his painting of 
Perseus and Andromeda a poem,) a greater offender on such oc- 
casions than the .poet; because one speaks to the imagination, 
and the other tothe sight. ‘Thence, what is agreeable in poetry 
may be the reverse in painting: and, for the same reason, a res 
presentation on the stage will please, which would displease in 
real life. This is admitted by Vernet in his Theory of Agreeable 
Sensations, c. 4, though he mistakes the cause—the true eause 
being, that the effect is moderated im its scenic exhibition: 
Thus also, that which would offend, if exposed to view, would 
be amusing if related.— 


Things which offend, when present, and affright, 
In memory well painted, move delight. . 


Lucretius has versified the plague of Athens, and other Roman 
poets have followed his example; but what Grecian or Roman 
painter would have dared to exhibit that scene to the people? if 
any had, we doubt whether the art of Apelles and Polygnotus 
would have excused him; and we know that Phrynicus, who 
composed the capture of Miletus, was fined a thousand drachme 
by the Athenians, on account of the sorrow he excited among 
them by his dramatic exhibition of that catastrophe. (Herodotus, 
lib. vi.c. 21). To such sentiments we must accede, believing with 
the ancients, that objects either odious or horrible should not be 
publicly exhibited, though Lord Kaimes might call this effemi- 
nacy of spirit, as he has termed the objections made to the fre« 
quent murders acted on the English theatre. (lements of Cri- 
ticism, c. 22.) 
Yet we do not mean to say that the ancients never transyressed 
VOL. ll. NO. E 
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in presenting what was offensive to taste and feeling: there are 
proofs of the contrary, but they were by no means so common as 
they have been among the moderns—for, what are all the murders 
of the Innocents, the martyrdoms, the flayings, the flagellations, 
and the crucifixions? However djgnitied, noble, and impressive 
they may be in their appropriate situations in the churches, they 
eannot, perhaps, be denied to be the transgressions of the art, 
though the greatest painters are among the offenders. 

So much should painters avoid these subjects, that many legi- 
timate passions should be excited only to a moderate degree. 
Herodotus (lib. ii. c. 14) relates a circumstance explanatory of 
this proposition. Psammeticus beheld his son pass to execution, 
and his daughter reduced to slavery, without emotion; but on 
beholding an old acquaintance asking alms, he struck his head, 
and shed tears. ‘This induced the conqueror to ask, why he be- 
trayed his feelings on the inferior occasion? He answered, “ My 
domestic misery exceeded my power of expressing my grief; 
but this man’s misery,” &c.—What is excessive overpowers, 
producing astonishment, stupefaction, msanity. 

There is a violation of sentiment which owes it origin to the 
ancients, and has been continued by some moderns, which we 
wish to notice,---the introduction of the Caryatides * into archi- 
tecture. Vitruvius mentions, that the inhabitants of Carya, a 
city of Peloponnesus, had in remote times jomed the Persians 
against Greece, and that the Greeks, after the expulsion of the 
Persians, having declared war against them, took and destroyed 
their city, slew the men, and enslaved the women; and to aggra- 
vate the infamy of this people, they made the chief women con- 
tinue to wear their ornamented dress during their captivity: yet 
this accumulated vengeance on the unoffending women did not 
satiate the conquerors, as their architects placed the women of 
Carya as statues, instead of columns in the public edifices. That 
the Caryatides owed their creation to the worst of passions, we 
make no doubt; but where is the propriety of the imitation 
of them by the moderns, as in the instance by Goujon in the 
Louvre? ‘This is worse than stupid; the Greeks had their re- 
venge, and terror to plead as their excuse, and the Roman build- 
ings were generally conducted by Grecian artists: yet so jejune 
is our invention, and so dull is imitation, that to load female 
figures with a heavy entablature has been considered ornamen- 
tal in architecture. ‘These remarks on the Caryatides seem ob- 
vious ; yet at present we only recollect a single writer who has 
incidentally condemned the use of them. Vitruvius has not no- 
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ticed it, nor Perrault his French translator, nor Duppa*, though 
he condemns the use of drunken men in upholding buildings. 
(Life of Michael Angelo, p. 198.) ‘This however 1s only ca- 
pricious, while the other is monstrous. Let me add, for due 
praise should be mingled with merited reproof, that an improve- 
ment has been lately effected in this respect, Instead of Caryatides 
supporting edifices, we are now treated with mermaids supporting 
salt-sellers. On this invention, (so active are our enterprising 
countrymen when they receive encouragement,) certain city drt- 
ists of ardent fancy have, with surpassing taste and skill, greatly 
improved ; we have been informed, but we do not pledge our 
responsibility for the fact, that they exhibited donkies with pan- 
niers of salt at the Prince Regent's féte, mm opposition to the 
mermaids, and to the discomfiture of their rival artists with their 
ancillary salt-sea monsters. 

All things monstrous seem to us unworthy of the arts of de- 
sign. Horace censures such motley forms, as man aud hofse, 
and woman and fish. Yet such incongruities are not unknown 
in statuary and painting, witness the sphinxs, and satyrs, and 
minotaurs subdued, and centaurs embattled. Why did not Mr. 
West imagine a battle between St. George and the Dragon, or 
rather between the Blefuscudians and Lilliputians? Either story 
is More our own, and the latter would have the additional merit 
of novelty on canvas; for we verily believe, that the fights be- 
tween the cranes and pigmies escaped the masters of design 
both of Greece and Rome. | | 

Among monstrous things, to place the wings of a bird on a» 
human form, is not the least offence against decorum. Yet it is 
common to most painters of after times in their delineation of 
angelic forms ; though not unknown to ancient artists: and Plato, 
11 his Phedrus, (p. 1225, opera omnia) speaks of the soul pullu< 
lating its wings; on which occasion, he says, it feels the same 
prurient pain that children do when cutting their teeth. Hogarth, 
m his Analysis, had long since reprobated this practice ; yet Mr. 
West has displayed angels in the last exhibition so attired. It 
is worse than vulgar ; it is repugnant to nature, actual or imag 
nary ; it depreciates the power of the messenger, to give him the 
appointment of a bird; it is useless; it is to feather an arrow 
directed by miraculous command— 


Chaf’d by the speed, it fir’d, and as it flew, 
A tail of following flames ascending drew. 


* This author says, that M. Angelo had some strange notions concerning th¢ 
coincidence between the proportions of architecture and those of the human form, 
for which he cannot account. May it not be referred to Vitruvius, lib. iii. g 1.? 
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Painters have added to this absurdity, by exhibiting the wings 
of their angels always unsheathed, even when those to whom. 
they are appended tread the firm earth—thus they resemble 
Spenser’s monster, “half flymg, and half footing,” in their 
transit. Painters should have learned from winged animals, to 
whom these their creatures are related by their pinions, that 
even ostriches, when they walk, furl their wings; for they and 
all birds employ their wings not for ornament, but use. Indeed, 
such plumed sprites are only fit for an Asiatic mythology; for the) 
Grindouseers, who are described by Sonnerat, “as having wings, 
and flying im the air with their wives.” Our fairies, and witches, 
despise such appendages; the volatile attribute of the former 
being, as we conjecture, a conical bonnet, and the latter being 
satisfied “to ride in the whirlwind” on a broomstick. At all 
events, painters should dress their angels with wings only on: 
extraordimary occasions, till the happy ume arrive prophesied by 
Bishop Wilkins, whose expectation it was that in the next age 
flying would become so customary, that it would be as usual to 
hear one call for his wings when he was going a journey, as it 
is now to hear one order his boots. | 

Many monstrous representations, we imagine, arose from al- 
legory. Our poets dealt largely in such mysteries, so did our 
painters : modern poets have not followed their predecessors,. 
though modern painters have, to whose art this fantastic extra- 
vagance is much less agreeable. Allegorical figures in painting, 
or poetry, may be employed as decorations, but they cannot with- 
out great offence make the principal persons of the fable. A 
painting, or a poem, in one continued allegory, must be obscure ;. 
und to paint im allegory 1s to write in cypher. 

It is observable, that allegories have frequently lost their 
aerial character, and have after a period of probation been na- 
turalized into the world of realities. While we resist the 
assertion of Chrysippus, (Cicero de Natura deorum, lib. i.) 
Harduin, (Apologie d’Homere, p. 306.) and Terrason, (preface 
to Diodorus Siculus, p. 8.) that all the Pagan fables of Or- 
pheus, Muszus, Hesiod, and Homer, represented the powers of 
nature, we agree that many originally did so. By time and 
repetition allegories were reputed historical relations ; as meta- 
phors, by frequent ‘se, have been received as common instead 
of appropriate expressions: yet this will not excuse many 
representations of the ancient artists; and nothing can account 
for moderns enduring these gross impertinences, except a super- 
stitious and besotted submission to their remote predecessors: 
Similar conceits in other systems are treated with the utmost 
contempt. “The Kshetri,” says Moore, (Hindu Infanticide, p. 2.) 
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* is fabled to have sprung from the arm of Brahma, and the word 
means protection.” Callee, says Maurice, (Hindostan, vol. 1. 
part ii. p..184,) sprang from the eye of Durga, the warrior god- 
dess, when oppressed in battle by the demons and giants. Such 
recitals strike us as absurd in the extreme, yet the same is the tale 
of Paganism, and their artists have added to this hideous nonsense 
by embodying it on marble. Vhe author of the “ Memorandum” 
states, “ that the tympanum over each of the porticos of the 
Parthenon was adorned with statues; that which was over the 
grand entrance of the temple from the west contained the my- 
thotogical history of Minerva’s birth from the brain of Jupiter. 
In the centre of the croup was seated Jupiter, in all the majesty 
of the sovereign of the gods; on his left were the principal divi- 
nities of Olympus; among whom Vulcan came prommently 
forward, with the axe im his hand, which had cleft a passage for 
the eoddess. (p. 138.) 

Many shadowy appearances, the mere creatures of unautho- 
rized fancy, cannot be pourtrayed without offending the nature 
of their being. In opposition to this rule, Mr. Puseli has com- 
mitted infinite extravagances. Claude chose the evening and 
morning for displaying his designs ; Rubens painted in the glare 
of mid-day; Rembrandt in the gloom, and other artists have 
pursued occasionally the same course. But Mr. Fuseli disdains 
to be classed with any artist, unless Heraclitus be reputed of this 
description, who was called oxyoreivos, the obscure, (Clement. 
Stomata, lib. v. p. 571). For Mr. Fuseli has not merely wan- 
dered into the regions of allegory, but of unmixed horror; ghosts, 
witches, death’s heads, and all spasmodic abortions, are of the 
family of this artist ; the proper associate of the author of the 
Tales of ‘Terror. 

We have thus dared to state, in opposition to the performances 
of artists, ancient and modern, what we conceive not to be 
“ really valuable and dignified in art,” and in opposition both to 
the practice and opinion of Mr. West. We think, that nothing 

can be dignified in art, which is itself deficient in dignity ; and 
that monsters, and mythology, are peculiarly obnoxious to this 
rule, or rather, they are in direct hostility to it. Aristotle 
recommends the young to study chiefly the paintings of Polyg- 
notus, and of those artists who are ethical i in their designs, 
Such may enlighten the public mind and correct the national 
taste, and such are truly valuable and dignified in art. But, 
perhaps, our readers will think it high time to vary a little the 
course of our investigation. 

‘The “ Memorandum,” and Mr. West’s letters, call on the 
public to patronize the fine arts. Mr. West's words are, “ you 
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may be assured, my lord, that unless England establishes the 
means of cuitivating the exalted class of arts within herself, she 
will never be intitled to participate with Greece and Rome in 
the honour they acquired in the fine arts.” ‘To what means does 
the president aliude? Does he refer to Mr. Shee’s project in his 
Elements of Art, of having professorships of pamtimy established 
in the universities ? or to have public galleries furnished and up- 
held at the expence of the nation? Were these the means adopted 
by tlie Grecians, for, as to the Romans, their best artists were 
Greeks, or of Grecian education? No—but the ancient Greeks 
were themselves excelient models for the painter and statuary. 
Stuart speaks of the inhabitants of modern Greece in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘ ‘There is a great sprightliness and expression im the 
countenance of both sexes, and their persons are well propor- 
tioned. The men have a due mixture of strength and agility, 
without the least appearance of heaviness ; the women have pe- 
culiar e!egance of form.’ (Stuart’s Athens, vol. 1. p. 10, preface). 
This is a capital reason why the Grecians should excel in the 
arts of design; nor can any artist where these living models do 
not exist attain distinction in painting the human figure. The 
Duteh artists, to turn from history to landscape, may paint 
flats, and stagnant waters, and opake skies. But to represent on 
canvas the precipitous daring of Salvator, or to diffuse the mel- 
low splendour of Claude, is wholly beyond their power, for their 
country affords no studies to direct their judgment, no scenes to 
inspire their imagination. The Grecians were not merely such 
as Stuart describes them, vigorous and elegant in their propor 
tions; but by means of their gymnastic exercises, and the fre- 
quent and general use of the bath, they displayed their finished 
forms in every attitude which could indicate grace, power, or 
passion. 

‘Their artists were also indefatigable in their studies : the unin- 
terrupted assiduity of Apeiles has been proverbial—“ Apelli, 
(qui omnes prius geniios futurosque superavit) fuit alioquin per- 
petua consuetudo, nunquam tam occupatam diem agendi ut non 
hneam dicendo exerceret artem.” And we are told, that the 
same may be said of Michael Angelo. When in the height of his 
repittation, says Duppa, (p. 25.) “he was indefatigable by obser- 
vation and study to improve and elevate his style.” Of this there 
is no doubt; and there is another coincidence between the greatest 
modern and ancient genius in the art of design. Not satisfied 
with their superiority to their contemporaries, they laboured to 
surpass their own unrivaled productions. “ Apelles inchoaverat 
aliam Venerem Cois, superatus etiam suam illam priorem.” This 


figure, which Apelles did not live to finish, some silly people 
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said that the painter had left as a defiance to posterity to complete. 
The same many have said of two statues of Michael Angelo im 
Florence ; which in fact the artist, improving beyond his own 
productions as he proceeded in his works, abandoned in order te 
execute still happier efforts. In one most important point the 
ancient artists differed from Michael Augelo, they ultimately 
contined themselves to a single art; at least, none at the samé 
time equally cultivated painting, statuary, and architecture. — 
The ancient artists of eminence laboured their productions for 
many years; Agathoreus, the Vouet of the ancieuts, said, he va¢ 
lued himself on the readiness of his execution. “I,” said Zeuxis, 
“ boast the slowness with which Ll execute mime.” (Plutarch Peri+ 
cles). Such also was the conduct of Phidias, ycove ye edeire 
xa Eig va spya. (‘Themistius Orat. 25. p. 309.) 
‘Lhe same is related of Protogenes, who employed seven years 
in executing the painting of Jalysus, (Plutarch Demetrius). 
Those artists who are hasty in their performances can only at- 
tain a transitory reputation, like the nnprovisiatori, who in their 
way left ‘l'asso without any pretensions to poetry. ‘Tasso, who 
will live longer than the whole herd, with all their imitators in 
Italy, France, and Britain ; one of whom boasted, that he outrap 
the press in the hurry with which he composed his vanities. 
The ancients had no notion, as some moderns have, that it is 
practicable to paint, or write, or speak, or administer public 
affairs, without long preparation and perpetual study. They had 
no extravagant idea that the same man could indifferently suit 
any situation; they had no conceit that genius could perform 
what it pleased by a spontaneous energy; they boasted no such 
trifler, or if any such existed, his name has not reached our times, 
as De Piles, who in his Principles of Painting writes, “ that im thé 
pieces of Rubens, art is above nature, and nature only a copy of 
that great master’s works.” ‘They knew the servitude of art te 
nature. Their utmost power was to observe, select, and dispose, 
those beanties which were lavished through the visible world. 
Under this impression, and by such means, they presented to theit 
own and all future ages, Nara 


A combination, and a form indeed, 
Where every God did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 


Tt deserves to be everlastingly repeated to all artists and to all 
men, that the force of genius, to be fully effectual, depends 
first on education, then on the science imparted. ‘l’o commencé 
painter without science, says Leonardo da Vinci (Trattato della 
Pittura, lib. i. c. 23), is to navigate without.a helm or compass. 
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Tet the most creative genius give to others all those things for 
which he is obliged to them, and how small will be his property m 
his own productions! Many have been considered the authors of 
iventions (which, observe, are commonly accidental), because 
those who preceded them were forgotten. It has been said by 
Johnson, that we owe to Gay the ballad opera. It may be so; 
but it is certain that the Beggar’s Opera was first acted towards 
the end of the year 1727, and it is equally certain that a pan- 
tomime was exhibited at Drury-lave Theatre before that period, 
the hero of which was the notorious Johu Shepherd. ‘The scenes re- 
presented “ real places of action,” says the author (Select Tr-als 
at the Old Bailey, vol. u. p. 147), and the composer was Mr. 
Thurmond. To this pantomime succeeded a farce, in three acts, 
having the same hero, entitled, The Prison Breaker ; which, though 
printed, was not acted. Some time afterwards it was intermixed 
with songs and catches, and was performed at Bartholomew Fair, 
by the name of the Quaker’s Opera. | 

‘To exemplify this position, we will offer an instance more im- 
mediately suitable to our present subject. Vasari (tom. li. p, 
262,) said that Van Eych, a Fleming, was the inventor of paimting 
in oil; but Malvasia (Felsina Pittrice, lib. 1. p. 27,) has shown that 
oil paintings were executed in 1407, some years before the time 
fixed by Vasari. Dominici (Vite de Pittori Napol. lib. i. p. 107), 
peuetrates further into antiquity, and proves that paintings were 
executed in a similar substance at Naples so early as the year 1300; 
and [essing quotes, from a manuscript written in the tenth or the 
eleventh century, certain instructions for tempering colours with oil. 
Invention, when not the effect of casualty, merely advances the 
improvement of others. Consider the equestrian statue of Pe- 
ter the First at St. Petersburgh, if it be compared to the lub- 
berly figures in our public squares, it is creation; but compare 
it to other statues in Europe, aud Falconet will only enjoy a 
rational triumph. Regard the mode of supporting the horse by 
the hind legs and tail, as represented by an equestrian statue at 
Saltzburg, a work otherwise of little note; aud the equestrian 
statue at Madrid of Philip the Fourth, cast by Pedro ‘Vacca, of 
Florence, from a design of Diego Valasquez. Considering these 
only with the posture of Marcus Aurelius on horseback at the 
Campidoglio, in Rome, and the writhing serpent, which popular 
opinion has mace familiar, and the equestrian statue of Peter 
the First, that prodigy of art, animation, nay, of actual flight, 
must be reputed, in effect, as the work of many artists com- 
bined in one form, by a single but superior mind. 

Another cause, and if not the greatest, one which was blended 


-with all others, of the superiority of the fine arts at Athens, was 
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the nature of the government. The Athenians, we know, ex- 
celled all other nations in oratory, in statuary, in architeeture ; 

und there are many reasons for believing that they equally ex- 
celled in painting and music. If this be true, and if it be also 
certain that there is a consent and harmony among all the arts, 
it is a problem worthy: the solution of our wisest men, how 
the Athenian, ‘the worst government, according to. their appre- 
hensions, should boast architects, statuaries, painters, orators; 
historians, &c. of such power in their respective departments, 
that it is the object of the enlightened to collect a few fragments 
of their designs from Attica, and a few pages of the works of 
their scholars from Herculaneum. 

Having stated some of those particulars which tended to ad- 
vance the arts in Greece, let us briefly mention a few causes, 
which have opposed their advancement in Great Britain.- It 
may perhaps be said, that England does not afford such models 
as Greece; at least, in the same abundance, for the use of the 
statuary and painter. A celebrated artist of Italy, in a letter to 
Balthazar Castiglione, attributes the backwardness of the arts 
of design partly to the deficiency of living models; his words 
are :—“ Ma essendo carestia di bom giudici et di belle donne, 
Ke.” (Descrit. Pitt. di Raf. p.242.) We suspect that our judges 
are far less admivable for their skill, than our females for. their 
beauty. 

Without good models we repeat, that all the statuary and 
paimtings of Greece could not make a good artist; for they 
could not impart that which they do not and cannot possess. 
Any work taken exclusively from them is only a copy of a 
copy. ‘There is a freedom and spirit in a first draught, that the 
same artist cannot preserve in a copy, even of his own ‘perform 
ance. It has been often affirmed and frequen'ly felt, that those 
painters who make ancient sculptures their peculiar siudy show 
a monumental coldness in their pictures. Ancient statuary 
should be studied, as the rules of science exempliiied; but the 
paramount study, the master of the ancients and moderns, is the 
living world. , 

it is not only necessary that there be good models in a. nation, 
but an abundance of them. Monland’s wife aud sisters were 
almost his only female models ; hence arose his want of. variety 
in his female figures. Even had these women been beautiful 
aid well proportioned, want of variety would have limited the | 
reputation of this artist; besides, where good models are not 
numero:.s, there 1s the ereatest probability that the artist will 
begin to copy from an interior description, because the cheapest 
and most obvious. ‘Lhis educates a bad style and a vulgar taste, 
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which will never be reformed even when means and occasions 
may command the best. Jubeus never could correct his early 
impressions. flis Graces may receive the name with which 
Henry the Eighth complimented his wife Aune of Cleves on 
first seeing her: his Pegasus, in the Lichtenstien gallery at 
Vienna, is a mere Flanders draught-horse. 

Admitting that human nature is m the highest degree lovely 
in Great Britain, how are artists to take advantage of it? how 
is human nature to be recognized by them? we admit no gym- 
nastic exercises, and who can regret the circumstance, unless it 
be one whose moral taste yields in strength to his taste for the 
fine arts? The ladies, indeed, by their modern modes of dress, 
have cone their best to remuneraie the artists by models of the 


femal figure, for the loss which they have sustained of male studies, 


by the abolition of gymnastic exercises. It is for the profession, 
however, to determime, whether the number of originals for 
those cthical designs so strongly recommended by Aristotle be 
not thereby diminished. ‘The rarity in Great Britain of be- 
holding man as he ts, in order to enable artists to honour their 
profession, is acknowledged in the following passage irom the 
“ Memorandum.” “ From trials which Lord Elgin was induced 
to make at the request of professional men, a strong impression 
had been created that the science of sculpture, and the taste and 
judgment by which it is to be carried forward and appreciated, 
cannot so effectually be promoted as by athletic exercises prac- 
tised in the presence of similar works; the distinguishing merit 
of which is an able, ingenious, but exact, imitation of nature.” 
Whether the contrivance be more absurd, or the language in 
which it is related be more perplexed, we leave to the judgment 
of others; yet still this proves the want of living models in 
Great Britain. 

Artists are also prevented from adopting national subjects on 
account of the national dress. They are thus placed in a me 
serable dilemma, either of appealing to the taste of their coun- 
trymen on subjects not interesting to their feelings and habitudes, 
or of exhibiting men in buckram. Survey Lord Nelson’s Death, 
by Mr. West, im the last exhibition; the figures seem stuck into 
the canvas like the compartments of wainscoting, and when 
mingled with other figures of a picturesque description, as in 
Mr. West's Death of General Wolfe, they are only less offensive 


than William Penn, in his Quaker dress, amidst the immortals in 
Barry’s Elysium. 


Many have attributed the backwardness of the arts in England 
to the established religion, which is too simple in its principles, 
and too pure in its general character to offer to the fine arts 
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an opportunity to display their powers to the same extent as 
the latitude of the Romish churches in this respect allows. It 
has also been remarked in corroboration of this opinion, that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, 
though the dean and chapter had acquiesced, did refuse a pro- 
posal to decorate St. Paul’s with subjects taken from the New 

estament. But those who censure those ecclesiastics do not 
sufficiently observe, that Barry, who made this proposal, was, 
though an English artist, an trish catholic, and perhaps it night 
be thought that in a matter of that kind a person of his persua- 
sion could not be safely trusted. 

Some have also imagmed that the fine arts are not pro- 
moted by the constitution of the British government, which is 
founded on reason and experience, and wholly unlike those heady 
republics which so many writers from Dean Swift to Sir William 
Young have convicted of infinite errors without one counter- 
vailing excellency. ‘These points have been frequently urged ; 
we mention them, without insisting on their applicability. Yet 
we cannot avoid admitting, that ‘the prudent part of our eco- 
nomy, as a commercial people, as calculators of profit and loss, 
affects im no inconsiderable degree the perfection of the arts of 
this country. We must however also admit, that there are 
splendid exceptions in both respects to this observation. It is 
true we read of various subscriptions for the distressed and the 
forsaken, general in their nature, and considerable in their 
amount. Yet still perhaps it may be said, that though the 
English are not selfish, there is something like that feeling pretty 
prevalent among them, at least in their encouragement of paint- 
ing. Witness at every annual review at Somerset House the 
costly portraits of hundreds whose names have never been pub- 
lished, except in the shilling catalogue on that occasion. 4 his 
being so, how can the artists escape the contagion? That they 
are so infected, we repeat; if not, to what are we to attribute 
the eternal claims and lamentations of artists and dilletanti, of 
Mr. West and Mr. Shee, of Lord Elgin and Sir R. C. Hoare, 
concerning schools for the arts, establishments for the arts, pa- 
tronage for the arts? This theme is beneath any man who 
pretends to regard a liberal profession. Nor can any satisfac- 
tory reason be “assigned for this querulousness, unless we con- 
sider the countenance afforded to such inglorious wailing by our 
charity schools and our colleges, which the law says are 
eleemosynary corporations, whose members subsist by the 
charity of their founders. Artists should know that profit 
and glory are seldom companions. All men pretending to ele- 
vated pursuits should know or learn the same. Let us then hear 
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wo more of want of patrons. Jolinson placed patrons among 
the miseries of authorship— 


Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Pride, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 


Let us hear no more of want of patronage. The same author 
thus concludes an allegory on that topic. “The sciences after 
a thousand indignities retired from the palace of PATRONAGE, 
and having long wandered over the world in orief and distress, 
were led at last to the cottage of INDEPENDENCE, the daughter 
of ForTITUDE, where they were taught by PRUDENCE and PAR- 
SIMONY to support themselves 19 dignity and quiet.” 


Arr. Hl. Travels in the South of Spain, in Letters written 
A.D.1809 and 1810, by William Jacob, Esq. M.P. F.R.S: 
London: Johnson. Miller. 1811. 4to. pp. 437. 

itive Travels in the Southern and Eastern Parts 

Spain, and m the Balearic Isles, by Sir John Carr, 
Ay London: Sherwood, Neely, and Jones. 1811. 4to. 
pp. 374. 


Tus practice of emptying old musty folios,” or the con- 
tents of threadbare pocket-books, into “new quartos*,” al- 
though it has been deprecated by critics of every class for the 
last twenty years, seems now to be so established a right in the 
art of book- making, that we are not without our fears that 
any further opposition to the practice would be considered as 
the effusion of an heated imagination, or the promulgation of 
new doctrines. ‘the endeavour of our fraternity to correct the 
evil, is at least an attempt not less disinterested than the noble 
efforts of the faculty in behalf of yaccination; for if the reading 
part ot the community had any sort of security that every new 
publication would be confined to the quantity of original matter 
which its author has to impart, they would doubtless purchase 
the book itself, and read it through; as the mass of publica- 
tions would then be within their pecuniary means, as well as 
within compass of their hours of study. But if (even physically 
speaking) there must be a period to a system in which the 
tourist through modern literature, having paid down his two or 
three guineas for the privilege of being carried through the next 
stage, “finds himself slowly “transported through an African de- 
sert, with scarcely an Oasis to refresh his sickening brain, It 1s 
not wonderful that they should have recourse to the aéronauts 


* See Advice to a Young Reviewer (p.6.), and first Number of British Ri- 
view (p. 5.). 
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of literature, who profess to waft them with an eagle’s flight 
far above the barren surface of the desert, and only to land 
them occasionally on those recreatmg spots, which, to do our 
modern authors justice, they generally contrive to scatter with 
more or less frequency over the provinces through which they: 
conduct us. 

A review, therefore, in honest hands, pretends not to be “ « 
substitute for all other kmds of reading,” but with a reader of 
judgement is only a substitute for imperial, hotpressed, empty 
quartos. It is, in some sort, necessary to those who are de- 
sirous to avoid wastmg their time and morey m experimental 
reading ; and perhaps it is difficult to pomit out a greater 
benefit to general literature in its present state than the 
honest application of the learning; taste, and talents of a 
set of gentlemen possessing those qualifications, to the object - 
of directmg the public attention to such books as really de- 
serve it, and of extracting the quintessence of others which 
require to be subuutted to the refinmg process. But in pro- 
portion to the advantages resulting from this duty when ho- 
nestly performed, are the actual danger and mischief, where a 
review is so conducted as to countenance the observation, that 
“the secret history of reviews involves a disgusting account of 
party malice, commercial rivalry, personal spleen, and unpro- 
voked malignity;” and where, instead of procuring impartial 
and independent accounts of books, the purchasers of criticism 
incur the disappomtment of finding only opinions dictated by 
party views, or the selfish motives of gain or ambition. 

We have been led mto these observations from the train of 
reflection which the two quartos before us suggested to our 
minds, and we shall now proceed to exemplify some of the 
foregoing principles from the books which we have undertaken 
to examme. We shall hope to do it with no rude hand, for 
they certainly are worthy of kind consideration, inasmuch as many 
interesting and amusing passages are to be found im them, particu- 
larly im Mr. Jacob’s work. Both, however, are constructed upon 
a plan with respect to which we think it right to make a few 
observations for the benefit of future literary adventurers to the 

It will, perhaps, be conceded without difficulty that there 
cannot be a more unfavourable moment for giving a general 
description of the customs, habits, mamers, commerce,. and po- 
lity of a country, than when it is in a convulsed and revolu- 
tionary state: for at such a period there must of course be a 
general departure from the accustomed course and relations of 
society. The great interest one naturally expects to derive 
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from the accounts of an eye-witness concerning a country im 
the state just alluded to, must arise from his quickness in 
catching ihe transitory impressions of the passing events upon 
the settled habits and characters of the natives, with which we 
must be supposed to be previously acquainted, or from the ex- 
traordinary acts of heroism and disinterestedness, of zeal and 
patriotism, which the natural exaltation of mind at such pe- 
riods is sure to produce. ‘To these sources of interest in the 
present case of Spain, where, if we mistake not, the sense of. 
injury has sunk deeper into the soul, and grated more harshly on 
the chords of national feeling, than in almost any other instance, 
we were entitled to add the expectation of a narrative replete 
with characteristic instances of proud retaliation and revenge. 

That the travels before us do really contain matter of this de- 
scription we have great pleasure in admitting; but, contemplating 
the bulk of the volumes, we cannot help suggesting that it is 
comparatively scanty and unimportant; that many well-informed 
persons who have quietly remained by their fire-sides could have 
produced nearly as much from correspondence and conversation 
with Spanish travellers, and that what they do contain might 
well have been compressed into volumes of the size of the po- 
pular and entertainmg publications of Mr.Semple. For we 
have not the conscience to wish, that all future travellers in the 
peninsula should hold out similar temptations to the public to 
survey their works through the optics of the reviewers. 

We opened Mr. Jacob’s book on the tiptoe of expectation, and 
felt secure of meeting with abundant proofs of the unconquer- 
able energy of the Spanish people, of their devotion of heart and 
soul to the good cause, exemplified by unequivocal instances of 
patriotism and valour; which indeed he had previously given us 
some reason to think were in his possession. We know not how 
far the partial disappointment of these hopes indisposed our 
minds im general, and obscured our judgement with respect to 
some trifling portion of what really met the eye. Qur’s might 
perhaps have been a little jaundiced; for, knowing, as we do, 
that the French officers who returned to their native country 
after the early campaigns of the war on the Peninsula declared 
their conviction, from the inveterate hatred of the Spanish people 
towards the French, that they could never be conquered ; that 
the common expression among these officers, when speaking 
of the Spaniards, was “ce sont des Démons, et non des 
Hommes ;”—We looked to Mr. Jacob for a description of thesé 
supernatural beings, and of the feats which have earned for them 
such an expressive epithet from personages by no means very 
angelical in their own dispositions. But behold! instead of the 
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feats of demons, we are regaled with a description of saints 
painted by Murillo, whose works have been described by fifty 
other travellers, or of statues and paintings by another artist, 
whom Mr. Jacob has been pleased to honour with his patronage 
~~one Alonso Cano, whose works, though certaimly not without 
their merit, have never, we believe, attracted so much good de- 
scription from any traveller before. ‘These criticisms are given, 
however, as every thing from Mr. Jacob’s pen must be given, in 
the style of a gentleman far from being deficient in taste or 
literary attainments, and may perhaps be amusing to some classes 
of readers; (which we think is very reasonable commendation, 
ucless Mr. Jacob should unfortunately possess an alderman’s 
appetite for praise)*. | 

We must dispatch at once all that we have to say further of a 
less agreeable nature, that no cloud may hang over the brighter 
and much more extensive portion of our criticism. We think, 
then, that the buildings of Cadiz and Seville, the rock and apes 
of Gibraltar, the productions and trade of Malaga, the city, pa- 
laces, and valley of Granada, and the history of the Moors 
and of the bull-fights im Spain, have all been treated by pre- 
ceding travellers, who had means of knowledge and observation 
superior to those of Mr. Jacob, in a manner quite full enough 
to satisfy public curiosity. ‘Townshend, Swinburne, Bourgoing, 
Laborde, and others, whose travels have been in every body’s 
hands for the last two or three years, have left us nothing to 
wish for on these subjects; and any original facts or anecdotes 
concerning them might have been addressed to the English 
reader, without recalling to his recollection what the above-men- 
tioned authors had more fully impressed upon his memory. It 
may be said, however, of these reminiscences, as of Mr. Jacob’s 
criticisms on statues and pictures, that they are agreeably re- 
Jated, and will prove both amusing and instructive to those who 
may not have consulted the original works. Thirteen engravings 
adorn Mr. Jacob’s book; with the exception of two or three 
which we shall hope to notice in our progress, they represent 


the public buildmgs of Seville, Malaga, and Granada; accur- 


ately, we make no doubt; but insulated architectural fagades 
are not to us very interesting subjects for the pencil. 

The Travels of Sir John Carr are written i the same good- 
humoured manner in which the histories of most of this active 
and enterprising knight’s peregrinations are composed, and with 


* Those who only know Mr. Jacob from his title-page may learn from us, that 


he adds to his qualifications of M, P. and F, R. S. that of beimg a respectable al- 
derman of the city of London. 
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which the public are well acquainted. -They will not therefore 
expect much depth of thought or reach of judgement. Without 
a very profound knowledge of the language, but with great 
liveliaess and perseverance, he has contrived to skim the surtace 
of things, to collect anecdotes from the English with whom he 
fell in, and to render as goad an account of that portion of in- 
cident and conversation which he could understand, as many 
full-grown English tourists, under similar circumstances, would 
probably have dune. His account of the troubles of Valencia, 
of the attempt upon that eity by the French Marshal Moncey, 
of the second siege of Zaragoza, and of the attacks of the French 
on the peaceful and singular mountain of Montserrat, are in- 
Saale interesting in spite of the narrator. Moreover, we 
cmnot but highly applaud the charity which has induced him 
to reveal some things, and the delicacy of certain restrictions 
which have induced him to conceal others from the curious and 
inquisitive reader. “ It forms another department of my endea- 
vours,” he says. “ to facilitate the progress of those who may 
follow me, by noticing the distance, costs, modes of, and other 
matters incident to, travelling.” (p.3).. This is certamly very 
charitable. 
“'l’yeated as I was, with kindness and even confidence in 
many distinguished families, it is to be expected that several pri- 
vate anecdotes came to my knowledge, which would illustrate 
manners and even events, aud certaimly contribute to the enters 
tainment of the reader. But as the publication of them might 
embarrass those with whom they origmated, and distress those 
to whom they apply, 1 have cautiously abstamed from admitting 
them here.” (p. S—4). ‘This 1s equally delicate and considerate. 
We camnot help, however, a little quarrelling with a suppres- 
sion that appears quite inconsistent with Sir John’s views of fa» 
cilitating the progress and adding to the satisfaction of future 
British tourists im the Peninsula. Notwithstanding the enor- 
mous sale of Spanish grammars, of the “ Tesoro Espanol con 
Notas,” &c. &c. we believe that our countrymen in general are 
yet so ignorant of the Spanish language, that it was an unpar- 
donable omission in our knight not to reveal either the name of 
the confidential interpreter, through whose organs those “ private 
anecdotes” were transfused, or by what alembic or alchymical 
process the secrets were otherwise distilled into his ear, with- 
out the vulgar medium of a language mutually understood. 
Under the patronage and protection of his red cockade, this 
“ Chief of domestic knights, and errant,” contrived to pick uy 
several entertaining anecdotes which he might lawfully reveal 
with some of which we shall in due course amuse our readers. 
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- But there is one hint which we cannot possibly avoid submit- 
ting to him in this place. Upon scrutinizing his work, we thmk 
that he will tind one or two places, particularly in p. 19, 20, 
p. 90, &c. where he has been led into the mistake of retailing 
low wardroom stories and phrases, intermixed with oaths and 
ribaldry, as very entertaining jokes. We are the more surprised 
at this mistake, as we should have thought that the knight’s in- 
tercourse “ of kindness and even confidence” withthe most distin- 
guished families of so many countries must have taught him 
long ago that the indulgence of such a style of narrative sins no 
less against good taste than against good manners ; that it is no 
less vulgar than wicked. Of this he may rest assured,’ that in ° 
our Own country, no one ingredient can be so likely to exclude 
his writings from those circles of good society, in which he in- 
forms us that his materials were collected. There is also to be 
found a most filthy and unnatural story of a monkey, which is 
alone more than sufficient to banish the book from every table, 
where it’s repose could by any possibility be disturbed by the 
hands of a young and innocent female. Sir John Carr appears 
to possess the talent of sketching with taste and spirit ; and of 
six well-executed engravings which adorn his volume, we-think 
that five at least are highly interesting. We shall now proceed 
to lay before our readers an account of such parts of the works 
before us, as may tend to inform their judgement concerning the 
progress and probable result of the noble struggle in which Spain 
and:Great Britain are joitly engaged. 

The limits within which a British traveller in Spain was ne- 
cessarily confined, in the summer and autumn of 1809, did not 
extend beyond the southern and south-eastern provinces. An 
alderman and member of parliament, or any other character 
equally responsible.to the public for his own personal security, 
could not with a safe conscience extend his curiosity beyond 
Andalusia and Granada—while a more humble knight, responsi- 
ble for his safety to none but his bookseller, (we sincerely beg 
pardon for this liberty, more especially as it just occurs to us 
that-he has made a present of his person, an engagmg portrait 
of which we remémber to have seen in his Irish ‘Tour, to a very 
discerning lady,) and bound by the rules of his order to encounter 
more adventurous hazard, might fairly perhaps be expected to 
extend his researches through Murcia, Valencia, part of Cata- 
lonia, or even to“that terra incognita, “ the Balearic Isles.” 
Qur two authors, as we shall see, were exemplary in the dis- 
charge of their several duties in these respects, Mr. Jacob hav- 


ing been conversant chiefly with seats of government, national 
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councils, and great commercial cities; while Sir John Carr 
expatiated with bolder flight through remoter regions, pe- 
netrating even within hearing of the very outposts of the 
French army in Catalonia. For these reasons therefore, as 
well as from the national bent of their minds, we may look 
to the former principally for an account of the promise 
held forth by the spirit and patriotism of the higher orders 
and of the persons in power, and to the latter for an account of 
distressed damsels and doughty feats of arms, and of the nature 
and quality of those materials which the government of Spain, in 
whatever hands it may be, might call into action. Our readers: 
will have the goodness to recollect, that the battle of Talavera 
was fought in the summer of this year, that the French were in 
undisputed military possession of the whole of Spain north of 
the Sierra Morena, and that no ostensible check appeared to im- 
pede their future progress to the southward of that chain of 
mountains. 

The first important circumstance which Mr. Jacob could not 
help observing, was the want of unity and energy in the central 
Junta, among whom was no leader, nor any man of talents suffi- 
ciently eminent to acquire for him the necessary preponderance. 
With the French at their gates, and with the power of raising as 
many men as they pleased, and nothing wanting for their equip- 
ment but musquets, of which there was a great scarcity, a ma- 
nufactory of them was resolved upon ; but instead of converting 
to the purpose several buildmgs which would have served very 
well on the spur of the occasion, the government proceeded to 
erect a handsome building in the first instance; so that fourteen 
months after the commencement of the manufactory, during 
which thousands of arms might have been finished and sent to 
the men inlisted and ready to use them, not a single musquet was 
produced. (p. 35.) ‘The consequence of whieh was, that the re- 
cruits at Xeres, who, had they been provided with arms, might 
have been employed in securing the Sierra Morena against the 
inroads of the French troops, were amusing themselves with 
murdering the prisoners of that nation taken in Dupont’s army, 
and residing in that town upon their parole. (p. 43.) 

At Seville, Mr. Jacob’s account of his introduction to Marquis 
Wellesley, then our ambassador to the Junta, is followed by the 
relation of a circumstance which we remember to have heard at 
the time it occurred, and the remembrance of which has never 
ceased to renew in our minds the poignant feelings of regret 
originally caused by the useless and pernicious delay of six 
months in his lordship’s departure from England on his.import- 
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ant embassy. A delay, which, in our estimation, not only prevented 
the probable preservation of Spain at the period of the battle of 
‘Talavera, but on the occasion which we are about to relate, again 
rendered nugatory one of those bright occasions which so seldom 
occur in such a contest, by preventing his lordship from becom- 
ing acquainted in time with the faithless and inefficient materials 
of which the administration of the government to which he was 
accredited was composed. Padre Gill, and the other leaders 
of Seville, who were the first movers in the struggle against 
France, disgusted with the Junta, and despairing of its conduct- 
mg the defence of the country with requisite skill and energy, 
formed a plan for its overthrow ; and with the assistance of the 
patriotic and most respectable citizens gained over several regi- 
ments, and even the guards of the Junta, and prepared a vessel 
to carry off the members to Manilla. Every thing was ready, 
and the plan so arranged that success was certain, when some of 
the chiefs proposed to consult the English minister, in full as- 
surance of his aid to their patriotic designs, and that to neglect 
consulting him would be to suspect the good faith and insult the 
integrity of their best friend. The plan was therefore commu- 
nicated to his lordship. ‘That he was thus placed in very diffi- 
cult and embarrassing circumstances there can be no doubt ; un- 
certain, as he probably was from his late arrival, of the treachery 
and incapacity of the Junta, which afterwards became so fully 
apparent to him, he did not feel himself justified in becoming a 
party to the overthrow of an administration with which he was 
commissioned to communicate; and as he did not think it a safe 
policy or worthy of himself to act as if he were ignorant of the 
plot, he had no alternative but to reveal the whole to the Junta, 
who by removing the conspirators prolonged their own deadly in- 
fluence over the councils of Spain at this most critical juncture, 
till they had sacrificed the remainder of it, and were driven at the 
point of the French bayonets into merited obscurity. 

Now, we have no hesitation in believing, that if Lord Wel- 
lesley had six months sooner possessed the “carte du pays,” 
and had consequently been fully satisfied that all the efforts of 
the Junta tended only to paralize and check the ardent feelings 
and energies of the people, instead of fostering and calling them 
into action, which was undoubtedly that which he was principally 
instructed to bring about ; we are certain, we say, that under 
such conviction, his lordship would never have considered his 
government as bound in alliance to a weak and treacherous ad- 
ministration, acting in the name of Ferdinand, against the interest 
of their sovereign and the nation; but that he would at once have 
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thrown himself upon the good sense of his country, and assumed 
the responsibility of co-operating in such measures as would 
have accorded with the spirit and real objects of the alliance 
between the British and Spanish people, (for in that light we must 
consider it.) Notwithstanding the unpleasant discussions at 
home to which such conduct operating upon the gall of party 
spirit might have given rise among his political enemies, we can- 
not but give the noble marquis full credit for the clear-sighted 
energy and disinterested patriotism, which must have prompted 
him to depart from the letter of his instructions in order to pre- 
serve their spirit, and to set at nought any fear of the vulgar 
clamour of disappointed faction, which might suggest itself to his 
mind as the probable consequence. 

In hazarding this opinion we are aware that we are assuming 
for his lordship no slight disregard of personal feeling in his zeal 
to serve his country: for he may certamly number himself with 
those benefactors to popular governments, who, like Mr. Hast- 
ings in our own times, and various others who are embalmed in 
our historical and classical recollections, have been remunerated 
by public calumny, and personal suffering, for eminent public 
services. Isit to beconceived, that, generally speaking, such in- 
gratitude must not infuse into the firmest mind some apathy and 
indifference towards the country which has exhibited it, even 
though that country be still the object of his patriotic attach- 
ments? ‘That such disappointment of the just expectations of 
ambition must not alienate it from objects of patriotic enter- 
prize, and drive an ardent spirit, not supported and controlled by 
genuine principles of the highest nature, into the paths of pri- 
vate indulgence, if not of irregular gratification ? 

But to return to our subject. Whatever may be the real cause, 
we can never sufficiently lament the effect which was produced 
by the prolongation of the power of the central Junta, after they 
had lost all the confidence of the patriotic party in Spain; for it 
is our firm and most decided conviction, that had an active and 
efficient government been erected at that precise moment under 
the patronage and direction of Lord Wellesley, for the forma- 
tion and conduct of the patriotic armies, the French wou!d never 
have been able to penetrate through the Sierra Morena ; but that 
that barrier would to this day have continued insuperable, and 
would have protected from injury the delightful regions which 
have since been exposed to rapine, plunder, and extortion; and 
have saved from the ruffian hand of the spoiler the fretted al- 
coves, and tesselated pavements, and marble fountains of the Al- 
lambra, and from worse than Moorish violation, the peaceful 
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natives of those enchanting vallies which encircle the ancient 
seats of the caliphs. A kingdom of no small importance would 
have afforded its resources to the sacred cause, and a nucleus of 
no small promise would have remained, from which might have 
sprouted a green and vigorous plant, whose branches might one 
day have covered with their protecting influence the whole sur- 
face of the Peninsula. | : 

Before we take leave of Marquis Wellesley, we must present 
our readers with the following account by Sir John Carr of his 
lordship’s landing at Cadiz, in August, 1809, upon his first arrival 
from England. ‘They will probably agree with usin thinking, that 
the ceremony of trampling upon the French flag had better have 
been deferred by the Spanish master of the ceremonies, till the 
said flag had ceased to wave triumphantly over the finest castles 
and fortifications of the country. 


“‘ On landing, a French flag was spread over the steps for his Ex- 
cellency to tread upon, and he was drawn in the Consul’s carriage to 
his hotel by the delighted and enthusiastic multitude. The Marquis, 
with his usual munificence, wished to distribute money among the 
people, and for this purpose presented a purse of ounces to a man 
who had mounted the coachbox of the carriage. The person ha- 
rangued the crowd, and desired to know whether they would accept 
the gift ; upon which they unanimously declined it, The sentiment by 
which they were moved was certainly a noble one, and seemed to 
impress his Excellency with a high opinion of the Spanish character. 
Indeed, in Cadiz, the admiration of the English and the abhorrence 
of the French were every day more and more conspicuous.” (Carr's 


Tour, p. 109.) 


A determination to pay attention to every circumstance which 
can elucidate the general character of the Spaniards induces 
us not to omit the following passage from Mr. Jacob’s work, 
which we have no doubt contains a just representation of the 
moral condition of the several orders of society. 


«© T should, however, be sorry to see this practice (confession) 
abolished till some better were introduced in its stead; for though it be 
obvious that the profligacy of the higher classesis not corrected by their 
religion, and whatever dominion they may allow their priests over 
their faith and their rituals, they allow them very little over their 
morals, yet, with the middle and lower ranks of society, who form 
the most virtuous and moral class of the people, they have a benefit 
cial influence. With the higher order, the great struggle of the 
confessor is to keep the mind free from doubts, to enforce submission 
to the dogmas and ceremonies of the church, and prevent the inroad 
of heresy. With the other classes there is no such task; they ne- 
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ver read books written by foreigners, nor ever converse with them ;, 
they have no doubts on points of faith, no scruples in matters of 
ceremony, and the task of the confessor is more directly addressed 
to the formation of the moral habits of society, honesty, and vera- 
city. On these points they have evidently been successful; for I 
have never been in any country where the mass of the people has 
approached the conduct of the Spaniards in these respects ; in chas- 
tity, as far as I can judge, they have not been so successful ; whe- 
ther the evil arise from the celibacy of the clergy, the voluptuous 
climate, or the remains of Moorish manners, I cannot determine ; 
but there is, in this respect, a degree of profligacy extending to all 
ranks in this country, which I trust will ever remain unexampled in 
our own, A priest, with whom I was conversing on this subject a 
a few days ago, assured me, that of the numerous females who came 
to him for absolution, he seldom found any who confessed the vio~ 
lation of any commandment, but the seventh.” | 


Mr. Jacob, during his stay at Cadiz, did not omit to notice 2 
fact which, while it adds considerable authority to the celebrated 
report on the high price of bullion, tends also to throw light 
on the tardy and ineflicient process by which all supplies for 
the patriotic armies were provided, or any commercial or fiscal 
operations upon 2 large seule performed. ‘Though Cadiz 1s 


their most commercial city, 1t seems that there are no bankers . 


there, nor any substitute for money in circulation; “ and as 
silver is the common medium of exchange, any person, who 
has a considerable sum to receive, must take porters or a cart 
to brmg away the money. ‘The dollars are generally kept by 
the merchants, tied in bags containing one thousand each, which 
without much examination pass from one to the other.” (Ja+ 
cob’s ‘Tour, p. 187.) Our author is certainly entitled to the 
thanks of the bullion reporters for affording this additional ar- 
gument i their favour, that the adoption of their plans would 
unmediately find employment in the trusty occupation of pore 
terage, for many unfortunate persons whom the commercial bar- 
barism of the enemy has deprived of the ordinary sources of 
their industry. | 
During Mr. Jacob’s residence at Seville, he visited the president 
of the Junta, Rivero, who was also auxiliary archbishop of Seville. 
_ He found the prelate’s deportment grave and dignified, his 
conversation decisive and intelligent; and after a second inter- 
view left him with the impression, that although he might have 
been placed at the head of the government by intrigue, he was a 
man who loved his country, and of course detested the French. 
This minister had a country-house a few miles from the city, 
where he nightly indulged in a game at ombre with his own 
vonehman and a merchant’s clerk of the same village. “So nearly 
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allied,” says Mr. J. “in this country is dignity in public to vulga- 
Fity in private.” And we think that a better commentary upon 
the anecdote can hardly be afforded, than the conduct of the Junta 
from this period to that of it’s dispersion, which was marked by 
the same imbecility and indecision, not to say treachery, as had 
uniformly formerly characterized that body. “Upon theapproach of 
the French they were strongly urged to remove the warlike stores, 
to destroy the depéts, and especially to blow up the cannon toun- 
dery; but all without effect; and the enemy by their miscon- 
duct were thus furmshed with powerful means for their attack on 
Cadiz, the last asylum of the defenders of Andalusia.”—P. 366. 
Indeed it was evidently the intention of the Junta that that attack 
should be neither difficult nor doubtful; and nothing under hea- 
ven but the promptitude, sagacity, and patriotism of the Duke of 
Albuquerque could have prevented Cadiz from falling as easy a 
prey to the French has Seville had just done. Separated from 
his commander-in-chief, and distracted with repeated but con- 
tradictory orders from Cornel, the minister at war, evidently a 
traitor, he took upon himself the responsibility of marchmg m 
a direction contrary to that marked out in his last dispatch 
from the government; and thus threw himself and his army be- 
tween the French and Cadiz. 


“ Never (as Mr. Jacob well observes) did an army endure 
greater fatigues and privations, and never did general share in them 
with more readiness than this gallant officer, who has merited the 
everlasting gratitude of his country, by disobeying its treacherous 
government, as much as by the exertions he has subsequently 
made.” —P, 371. 


That the people of Cadiz were in no condition to resist the 
French, appears but too plainly from the following pas- 
sages :— 


“ The Junta of Cadiz has exercised no energy in commanding 
the inhabitants; and though nothing can be of so much, or so 
pressing importance, as completing the battery of St. Fernando ; 
instead of making requisitions of the whole, or a proportion of the 
population, for this necessary work, proclamations, or rather invi- 
tations, have been issued, which, while they urge the willing to 
labour, leave the indolent and the selfish, who are by far the greater 
number, to the full indulgence of their injurious propensities,” 

“If any thing could conquer the gravity of Spaniards, we might 
naturally expect that an approaching siege would infuse some degree 
of activity into the conduct of the people; but the characteristics 
of the nation are patience and perseverance, not vivacity and zeaJ- 
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ous exertion. The number of the citizens who daily assemble on 
the ramparts, and wrapped in their long clokes, spend hours si- 
lently gazing on the explosions of the forts that surround the bay, 
which the English sailors are busily employed in blowing up, natu- 
tally excites this rematk. They appear indifferent spectators of the 
events around them, rather than the persons for whose security 
these exertions are made, 

«‘ Our countrymen are labouring with great activity in destroying 
all those batteries which may annoy the shipping at their anchorage 
in the bay. The castle of St. Catherine, near St. Mary’s, is 
strongly built, and requires great exertions to demolish it; but, by 
the help of gunpowder ve the buttresses which support the 
arches on which the platforms are constructed, they have nearly 
reduced it to a heap of ruins. Fort Matagorda and fort Louis, 
two other forts, situated on the points of land which form the en- 
trance of the canal leading to the arsenal, are undergoing the same 
operation, and will, in a few days, be totally destroyed; and until 


‘they can be re-constructed, the vessels will remain in security in 


their present anchorage : but, as it is scarcely possible to prevent 
the enemy from rebuilding them, the shipping must move nearer to 
the entrance of the bay; and, if the number of vessels be as consi- 
derable as at present, there will be great danger of the contracted 
anchoring-ground being too much crowded.”’—P. 372. 


“‘ It is well known that more than twelve months ago the British 
government, in its earnest wish to assist the cause of Spain, pro- 
jected and submitted to the Junta a plan of operations, materially 
different from that which has since been adopted, by which the Bri- 
tish army would have advanced to the Sierra Morena, and have 
been enabled to act a more beneficial part in the assistance they 
have rendered. But to this plan it was indispensably necessary that 
they should have possession of Cadiz, from whence to receive sup- 
plies; and to which to retreat, in case of necessity. ‘The pro- 
priety, therefore, of garrisoning this important post with British 
troops was so obvious, that General Sherbrooke was sent out with a 
force for that purpose, not anticipating any objection on the part of 
the Spaniards: but the Junta, whose jealousy and indecision have 
nearly ruined their country, would not permit the troops to land; 
and the people of Cadiz applauded their determination. Now, 
however, when the enemy is approaching, the sense of immediate 
danger has removed their apprehensions of the good faith of their 
ally; and the people of Cadiz have clamoured as loudly for a British 
ae: as they before did against the admission of foreign troops. 

ispatches have been sent to Lisbon and. Gibraltar, earnestly 
pressing for assistance ; and all the anxiety now discovered is for 
the arrival of those very means of defence, which, when danger 


was — distant, had been decidedly, not to say insultingly, re~ 
jected, 
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‘¢ The infantry of the Duke of Albuquerque’s army has entered 
the Isla, whence one regiment has been marched into this city, 
They appear weather-beaten and ragged; but having been sup- 
plied with good great coats, their appearance is already somewhat 
improved; whilst the gallant commander discovers in his manners, 
his countenance, and his conversation, that determined spirit, 
which inspires confidence in all who meet him. 

‘“* Notwithstanding the rapid advance of the enemy, and the 
prospect of an impending siege, the gaiety and dissipation of this 
city is not, in any degree, diminished. The public walk, and the 
square, are as lively as at any time; and from the great influx of 
distinguished fugitives, more crowded with the gayest company than 
at any former period. The government have, indeed, ordered the 
theatre to be shut; but the private parties for gaming, and other 
amusements, have only been more numerous and more crowded in 
consequence of it. The scarcity of provisions is not perceptible at 
the tables of the rich; who, regardless of the increased prices, 


spread as sumptuous a board as when there was no alarm.”— 
P. 373—6. 


The arrival of the Duke of Albuquerque threw a momen- 
tary gleam of sunshine athwart this lamentable scene of apatliy 
or thoughtlessness. His manners, his countenance, his con- 
versation, exhibited a determined spirit, which inspired confi- 
dence in all who approached him. His eulogium was in every 
body’s mouth; his general conduct highly extolled; and his late 
retreat, by which the city had been saved, exhibited such proofs 
of military talent, that public opinion poimted him out as the 

roper officer to have the command of the fortress. Yet will 
it be believed, all this promise of improvement passed away 
like the fleeting shadow of a cloud over an extensive plain. 
Although the regency was immediately afterwards appointed, a 
system of base rivalship and petty jealousy was so predomi- 
nant, that even gratitude towards their immediate preservers 
was forgotten amidst the paltry contests. 


‘¢ It was scarcely to have been expected that those gallant sa- 
viours of this city, who, undet the conduct of Albuquerque, have 
preserved it from destruction, should have been the first to feel the 
effects of the jealousy of the two ruling bodies. They arrived here 
almost destitute of clothing; and though repeated applications 
have been made to the Junta, to supply them with what their 
pressing necessities demand, they are still in nearly the same want 
as when they first arrived; whilst the Junta have seven hundred 

ieces of cloth adapted for their use, but which are withheld, till 
it is settled whether the Regency or the Junta are to have the con- 
trol over the finances; and if they should fall to the disposal of 
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the Regency, the Junta expect to gain a profit by selling the cloth 
to that body. 

«“ After this single fact, which may be depended on, no reliance 
¢an be placed, no hope can be entertained, that such a heteroges 
neous mixture of authority as now exists within this city will be 
able to adopt any great or enlarged system of policy, either with 
regard to what remains unsubdued of Spain, or what is alsé of im- 
portance to the different provinces of América.”—P. 390. 


Although the last days of the noble-minded Albuquerque af- 
ford but too much reason to fear that he at length became the 
victim of the jealousy, which his well-earned fame had infused 
into the minds of his degenerate countrymen, we are happy, 
for the present, to turn from these disgusting scenes, and to 
contemplate the rise and progress of this distinguished noble+ 
man to the merited elevation which he had attaiied at so early 
anage. Mr. Jacob appeats to have detailed them with consi- 
derable accuracy. 


«¢ In rank and possessions, this nobleman was among the first in 
Spain under the old government, He entered into the army in 
1795, and displayed, in the war then carried on against France, 
the presages of that courage and military skill, which have recently 
been more fully developed. He was a pure Spaniard, detesting 
the dominion of France, to which Godoy had subjected his coun- 
try; and to avoid the humiliating spectacle which the influence of 
that favourite exhibited, offered his services in the army, which 
the Marquis Romana led into the north of Europe. The first in- 
telligence of the new disgraces which were préparing for his be- 
loved country reached him when in Funen with that distinguished 
officer. Though suffering from sickness, he determined to return 
home, and hastened with expedition to Paris; where he first heard 
the particulars of the base transactions in Spain. The Spanish 
grandees who were assembled in that city endeavoured, by persuas 
sions and threats, to prevent him from returning to join the pas 
triotic party on his native soil; He escaped the dangers of the 
road; and having joined his countrymen in Valencia, in June, 
1808, he there organised an army, which, under his command, 
marched to Madrid. 

“« He published a manifesto, addressed to the tenants and pea- 
santry on his extensive estates; which, in language at once pa- 
triotic and energetic, called on them to arm in the cause of their 
country. He lessened the rents of those who had suffered by the 
incursions of the enemy, remitted their fines, and, by his liberal 
donations to the voluntary defenders of the country, did ever 
thing in his power to assist the common cause. He distinguished 
himself at the battle of Medellin, which the blundering Cuesta un- 
necessatily fought, and as negligently lost; and by his conduct at 
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Talavera, where he commanded the Spanish cavalry, obtained the 
confidence of Lo:d Well:ngton, and the praise of the British and 
Spanish armies. When Cuesta was removed from the command, 
the British ambassador urged the appointment of Albuquerque to 
succeed hini ; an xzppointment so proper in itself, and so acceptable 
to the Spanish army, that nothing could have prevented its adop- 
tion but that paltry jealousy which instigated the Central Junta to 
decline every suggestion made by their ally.”—P. 368. 


Soon after the preservation of Cadiz, it is well known that 
the government got rid of what they deemed a troublesome 
rival and inconvenient spectator of their conduct, by deputing 
the Duke of Albuquerque to fill the post of ambassador to 
England. All London knows also, and was witness to, the 
general feeling of respect and melancholy with which every 
rank of the people, from the princes of the blood to the lowest 
shopkeeper, followed to the repositary of the illustrious dead 
the funeral obsequies of the hero, whose heart, steeled as it 
was against adversity inflicted by the open enemies of his 
country, burst at a series of ungrateful treatment from his pre- 
tended friends, which our good wishes to the cause of Spain 
prevents us from detailing. 

It is in truth with no feelings of satisfaction that we have ex- 
tracted from the work before us the foregoing accounts of the 
apathy, laziness, and want of combination among the higher 
classes of society in Spain, who have hitherto had imposed 
upon them the task of supermtending the national efforts. Mr. 
Jacob suspects that they are inseparable traits in the national 
character, originating in the indolence which a warm climate, 
and the consequently luxurious habits produce. But the traits 
of heroism, energy, and constancy, which have been displayed 
by the people wherever a sufficient stimulus has urged them into 
action, and the partial successes which have attended their 
efforts when well commanded im the field, and not opposed to 
an overwhelming superiority of numbers, are to us convincing 
proofs, that a sad moral degeneracy from the real national cha- 
racter, induced among the higher orders by the general pre- 
valence of selfish principles, arising out of a long slavery under 
foreign influence and corruption, is the true source of the evil, 
Let us not, however, be so far misunderstood, as to have it 
supposed, that we wish to extend these strictures to all the 
good families of Spain. If we have rightly distinguished the 
cause, (and it is evident that the effect must cease whenever that 
cause does not operate) we may safely venture to affirm that 
the younger part of the nobility, and many of those who from 
a comparative inferiority of rank were not admitted to the mis 
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serable privilege of conducting the intrigues of a degenerate 
and servile government, are still composed of materials that 
may be serviceable for the redemption of their country. Many 
of these characters have already appeared, and let it be recol- 


ie lected, that every succeeding year, through which the contest 
ba may be drawn out, must call forth many more. This will in 
2 8 time entirely change the ostensible national character, nor tll 
tig this is done will the contest be closed. 

_ ‘Turn we then now to the brighter side of the picture, to 
5 that portion of the community removed from the influence of 
tre these deleterious causes of decay, and from which, if we mis- 
4g take not, not only the gross materials, but the regulators, the 
4 combiners, and the superintendants of their country’s emancl- 
Ve: pation must ultimately be drawn, and from whose example the 


younger part of the present race, and the future generations of 
nobles may learn in their childhood that energy of character m 
which their fathers are so lamentably deficient. Of this re- 
sult, as we have before observed, a hopeful presage may be 
drawn from some circumstances which have already occurred. 
“In an attack made by the enemy upon the vanguard of Ge- 
neral Venegas, at Aranjuez, a very young officer of artillery, 


wounded, called his company round him, and concluded a short 
but animated and pathetic address to them by saying, ‘ My 
brave men! drop by your cannon, but never desert them! 
Farewell! I go to other regions of glory.” (Carr’s Tour, 
hae p. 38.) 
ie Concerning the spirit which animates the lower and middle 
ij classes of the community much may be found in the works 
before us, and something has come to our knowledge from pri- 
vate hands. ‘The followmeg accounts will we think convince the 
bie most incredulous, that at least the means exist, if they can be 
bree duly called into action, completely to attain the glorious object of 
at our prayers and of our wishes. 

Mr. Jacob, who deals more in general observations than in 
particular incidents on this subject, is decided in his opinion 
that the Spanish nation generally is roused to madness against 
France. “ Few are to be found who would not willingly plunge 

~a dagger into the breast of a Frenchman whenever occasion 
might. offer, although there is no ruling mind to concentrate 
and combine this universal feeling.” Although, therefore, the 
French from this deficiency on the part of the Spaniards have 
got military possession of the country, they are so far from 
gree: that a war has begun of the most destructive species 
for France, and the most secure for Spain; consisting of con- 
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flicts “in which individual exertion is every thing, and combina- 
tion unnecessary. From the defiles and mountains where they 
will remain sheltered aud concealed till opportunities offer, the 
Spaniards will harass and massacre the French in detail, will 
prevent all intercourse between the different towns, stop cul- 
tivation in the plains, and, perhaps, after years of confusion and 
bloodshed, drive the French, as they formerly did tae Moors, 
from the soil.” 


Every local circumstance is in favour of the Spaniards in this 
kind of warfare. The roads are passable only for mules, but no 
wheel-carriages can travel to the interior. ‘The valleys between 
these mountains yield almost spontaneously all that a Spaniard 
requires; the climate is so fine that the peasantry scarcely stand 
in need of habitations; and the flocks of sheep will supply them 
with skins for clothing without the aid of manufactures. 

«‘ There are few villages, or even solitary houses, in Spain; al- 
most all the people live in towns, which are at a great distance 
from each other, and the fields consequently remain uncultivated, 
except in the vicinity of these towns: to this may be added, that 
the Spaniards are of all men the most frugal and moderate in their 
subsistence ; a bunch of grapes, or a melon, with garlic, suffices 
them, and they want no other drink but water. 

«« Their animosity to the French is inflamed to madness; and their 
rage, fury, and revengeful passions will burn with increased ardour 
as the enemy continue their depredations. I have said enough to 
shew you my opinion on the future state of Spain: at present, the 
defeat of Areisaga has cast a gloom over the prospects of the pri- 
vileged orders of society: these may be swept away; but the Spa- 
nish people, the peasantry, and the cultivators will remain, and will 
ultimately triumph.”—P, 204. 


Again, in giving a more particular description of the Spanish 
peasantry of the mountains, Mr. J. states their countenances to 
be of a superior cast, and very expressive ; the men remarkably 
well formed, robust, and active, with a flexibility of limbs, and 
greatagility. ‘The good disposition of their minds even exceeds the 
grace of their persons; exhibiting a civility to strangers, an easy 
style of behaviour, a sobriety, and endurance of fatigue, that are very 
remarkable, and a constant and very prepossessing cheerfulness. 


“ The agility of the Spaniards in leaping, climbing, and walking 
has been a constant subject of admiration to our party. We have 
frequently known a man on foot start from a'town with us, who 
were well mounted, and continue his journey with such rapidity as 
to reach the end of the stage before us, and announce our arrival 
with officious civility. A servant likewise, whom we hired at Ma- 
laga, has kept pace with us on foot ever since; and though not 
more than seventeen years of age, he seems incapable of being. fa- 
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tigued by walking. I have heard the agility of the Spanish pea- 
santry, and their power of enduring fatigue, attributed to a custom, 
which, though it may probably have nothing to do with the cause, 
deserves notice for its singularity. A young peasant never sleeps 
on a bed till he is married; before that event he rests on the floor 
in his clothes, which he never takes off but for purposes of cleanli- 
ness: and during the greater part of the year it is a matter of in- 


difference whether he sleeps under a roof, or in the open air.” — 
P. 339. 

That the country is admirably adapted for the exertions of a 
race like this, and replete with fastnesses, which the whole 
force of Europe, unless they could bring a year’s provisions 
on their backs, could never wrest from the possession of the 
natives, Mr. Jacob’s description of the mountamous and abrupt 
neighbourhood of Ronda, and his very interesting view of that 
romantic town, are sufficient proofs; when we know that 
it is only a specimen of the general description of country, of 
which five broad belts cross the Peninsula from east to west, 
in various latitudes. 

But enough of this general reasoning, which we shall pro- 
ceed to exemplify, by one or two extracts from the Travels of 
Sir John Carr; to whom our apologies are due, for having so 
long forgotten him. 

To those who have followed, with anxious eye, the chances 
of the present contest, the name of Augustina Zaragoza is no 
less familiar than dear. Mr. Vaughan has done her justice, in 
his excellent and unaffected account of the first siege of Zara- 

oza. 
. Sir John Carr has given an interesting account of her ex- 
ploits, during the second siege; the whole detail of which, 


notwithstanding its length, we are persuaded that our readers 
will thank us for inserting. 


“ At length the works of the enemy were completed; and, on 
the 26th January, 1809, the batteries were unmasked, and a heavy 
cannonade from 24 and 36-pounders commenced, accompanied by 
a shower of shells. After some time, the enemy succeeded in de- 
stroying some slight batteries, which had been raised of wood and 
fascines, near the convent of St. Joseph, and the bridge of Huerba, 
and took possession of both. In the conyent fell the heroine Ma- 
nuella Sancho. This noble female used to bring provisions to thé 
soldiers, after which she served at the guns, or carried a musket, 
and was always to be seen wherever the firing was the hottest ; 
nie she was thus serving her country, a shot entered her 

eart. | 

* After repeated attacks the French gained the Plaza, where 
they raised fresh works; whence they kept up a dreadful dischargg 
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of shot and shells, which reduced to ruin the principal part of the 
town. The only places of defence left were a convent of St. Au- 
gustines, of Las Monicas, an oil-mill, the botanical garden, and a 
small redoubt. During this desperate crisis, all descriptions of 
persons, with fearless animation, assisted in making fascines, digs 
ging ditches, and heaping up earth in the streets, not yet destroyed 
by the enemy. Whilst the most distinguished acts of heroism were 
exhibiting above, a subterranean war was carrying on below, by a 
large body of miners and sappers of the enemy; who succeeded in 
blowing houses from their very foundations into the air. The situa 
tion of the besieged now, indeed, began to wear the aspect of des- 

ration. Exhausted with almost incredible fatigue and anguish, 
the mind of their general, Palafox, began to show occasional symp- 
toms of delirium. 

<«¢ But still the work of death went on with redoubled fury. The 
smoke of gunpowder kept the city in twilight darkness, frequently 
reddened, and horribly illumined, by the fire that issued from the 
destroying mouths of the cannon and mortars of the enemy. In 
the intervals which succeeded such discharges, women and children 
were beheld in the streets writhing in the agonies of death; yet 
scarcely a sigh or moan was heard; whilst those, whose wounds 

ermitted them to move, crawled behind the walls of roofless 

ouses, and sunk down on their ruins. At the same time priests 
were seen, as they were rushing to meet the advancing foe, to 
kneel by the side of the dying, and dropping their sabres, or their 
muskets, to take with holy zeal the cross from their bosoms, to ad- 
minister the consolations of their religion; during which, they ex- 
hibited the same calmness usually displayed in the chambers of 
sickness. 

** To add to the horrors of this scene of havoc, a pestilential 
fever, arising, as was supposed, from the air being tainted by the 
putridity of so many unburied dead, broke out among the: be- 
sieged, to which a famine succeeded; but notwithstanding this 
frightful alliance in favour of the enemy, it was resolved that they 
should still be opposed. 

“ Onthe 30th, after having undermined upwards of sixty houses, 
the enemy obtained possession of the monasteries of the Augustines 
and Las Monicas, which adjoined each other. In this assault, the 
carnage amongst the hostile troops was dreadful; but they con- 
tinued still advancing, and at length the combatants entered the 
church, from which a party of the French was at first repulsed by 
the monks, who fought witi ail the fervour of zeal and the fury of 
despair. The enemy, however, returned to the charge; and a 
scene, such as had been seldom, if ever, beheld before, was exhi- 
bited. In this sacred sanctuary every inch of ground was disputed 
by its holy functionaries ; the columns, the lateral chapels, and the 

tar, became so many ramparts, and were frequently stormed, 
taken, and retaken; and the pavement was covered with the bleed- 
ing bodies of monks and soldiers: the battle raged in every part, 
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till the roof, shattered by numerous bombs, at length gave way, 
and fell with a terrific crash upon the combatants ; when those who 
survived its fall, as soon as they had recovered the shock of so un- 
expected a disaster, rose upon the ruins, and, joined by others, 
continued the fight with unabated ferocity. 

«« The enemy, by undermining, still gained upon the inhabitants, 
who fought, as formerly, from house to house, and room to room; 
but at length, after a prodigious effusion of blood, the great street, 
called Cozo, in the heart of the town, became for a short period 
the boundary between the besieged and the besiegers, when the 
latter blew up the public seminaries. The city now presented little 
more than a vast pile of smoking ruins, encumbering the streets ; 
there was not a house that had not, in some degree, suffered. Dur- 
ing these scenes, the celebrated Augustina again displayed her un- 
daunted courage in the cause of her country. At first she resumed 
her old station at the portillo; and when Palafox visited that quar- 
ter, she said to him with the most cheerful countenance, pointing 
to the gun with which she had in the first siege done such havoc 
among the French—* You see, general, I am again with my old 
friend!’ Finding that the enemy did not approach the city in that 
direction, she ofiered her services in other parts of the city ; and 
was frequently seen in the midst of death and desolation, with a 
knife or sabre in her hand, and her mantilla wrapt round her body, 
cheering and animating the soldiers by her exampie. It is almost 
miraculous, exposed as she was to the fire of the enemy, that she 
never was wounded: upon one occasion she was thrown into a 
ditch, and nearly suffocated by the dead and dying who covered 
her. However, she did not escape the contagion; and after the 
surrender of the place was, as betore related, deemed more fit for 
an hospital than a prison. Numerous were the instances of female 
heroism. Women, many of them of the highest orders of life, 
and of elegant habits, without respect to rank, formed themselves 
into corps, to carry provisions, to bear away the wounded to the 
hospitals, and to fight in the streets, in which they were frequentl 
accompanied by children, who, with the pleasure displayed in their 
amusements, rashly and exultingly rushed into danger, and could 
not be prevailed upon to stay in those places, which the firing of 
the enemy had then spared. Among other females who distin- 
guished themselves in this illustrious siege was one named Benita, 
who headed one of these corps. This lady, after rendering many 
important services, and encountering many perils, rapidly died of a 
broken heart, upon hearing that her daughter had been shot. In 
this siege, no less than 600 women and children perished by the 
bayonet or the bullet. At length the city, nearly demolished by 
the constant firing of an immense artillery, and of about 40,000 
shells, and the surviving troops and inhabitants quite worn out by 
disease, fighting, and famine, their idolised general no longer able 
to attend to the duties of his eventful command ; all these afflicting 
circumstances conspiring, the besieged were obliged with broken 
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hearts to surrender, and they accordingly laid down their arms at 
the gate of the portillo, on the 21st of February, 180), after hav- 
ing covered themselves with glory, during one of the most memo- 
rable sieges in the annals of war, which lasted sixty-three days. 
Zaragoza was possessed by 30,000 French, including those who 
remained in the canp. It is not very unlikely that the French 


would have been obliged once mere to raise the siege of this, al- 
though an open town, and supported by.an immense army, con- 


ducted hy Marshals Moncey, Mortier, and Lannes, by the Prince 
of Salm, General Junot, and many other distinguished officers, had 
not the plague and famine destroyed the inhabitants. After reco- 
vering a little from a brain fever, which seized him a short time be- 
fore the surrender, Palafox was removed to Paris, near which he 
resides in privacy. His person has already been described by Mr. 
Vaughan. In countenance, [ am informed, that he resembles a 
brother hero, Sir Sidney Smith. Considerable censure has been 
passed upon him, for not having attacked the French before they 
approached the town, with a large body of cavalry which he had 
cooped up in the city; the men and horses of which grievously 
added to the miseries of the place, when the food became scarce, 
and the pestilential fever raged; but my gallant narrator informed 
me, that the inundations which I have mentioned prevented their 
being useful in that direction, and that they could not reach the 
enemy in any other with a tolerable probability of success.”— 
P, 151—7. 


It is delightful to know that Augustina escaped the fangs of 
the intruders. When they entered Zaragoza, she was afflictee 
with the pestilence engendered in the city by the heaps of un- 
buried dead, and was removed to an hospital, where, as she was 
considered to be dying, her guard paid but little attention to her. 
Fler good constitution, however, triumphed over the malady : 
finding that she was but little watched, she contrived to elude 
the centinel; and, ina manner as extraordinary as the rest of 
her exploits, escaped and fled to the patriots, and ultimately to 
Cadiz, in perfect safety. ‘Lhe following is Sir John Cart’s ac- 
count of her person and manners, as she appeared to him in 
July, 1809, at Cadiz. 


‘“« Augustina appeared to be of the age which Mr. Vaughan has 
assigned to her, about 23, when [saw her. She was neatly dressed 
in the black mantilla. Her complexion was a light olive ; her coun- 
tenance soft and pleasing; and her manners, which were perfectly fe- 
minine, were easy and engaging. Upon the sleeve of one of her arms 
she wore three embroidered badges of distinction, commemorative of 
three distinguished acts of her intrepidity. Brigadier-General Doyle 
told me, that she never talked of her own brilliant exploits, but al- 
ways spoke with animation of the many she saw displayed by others 
in those memorable sieges. These insignia of military merit had been 
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conferred upon her by her illustrious commander, General Joseph 
Palafox. The day before I was introduced to this extraordinary 
female, she had been entertained at a dinner given by Admiral Purvis 
on board of his flag-ship. The particulars I received from an officer 
who was present: as she received a pension from government, and 
also the pay of an artilleryman, the admiral considered her as a mi- 
litary character, and much to his credit, received her with the ho- 
nours of that profession. Upon her reaching the deck, the marines 
were drawn up and manceuvred before her: she appeared quite at 
home, regarded them with a steady eye, and spoke in terms of ad- 
mitation of their neatness, and soldier-like appearance. Upon ex- 
amining the guns, she observed of one of them, with the satisfaction 
with which other women would speak of a cap, ‘ My gun,’ alluding 
to the one with which she effected considerable havock among the 
French at Zaragoza, ‘was not so nice and clean as this.’ She was 
drinking her coffee when the evening gun fired: its discharge 
seemed to electrify her with delight: she sprung out of the cabin 
upon the deck, and attentively listened to the reverberation of its 
sound. In the evening she joined in the dance with the rest of the 
company, and displayed a good ear for music, and considerable na- 
tural gracefulness. ‘Ihe sailors, as may be supposed, were uncom- 
monly pleased with her. Some were overheard to say, ‘ L hope they 
will do something for her, she ought to have plenty of prize money ; 
she is of the right sort.’ ”’ —P. $1. 


There is a circumstance also of calm and unextinguishable 
intrepidity related by Sir John Carr of a youth of Gerona, not 
less admirable than the vaunted imstance of the senate of Rome 
who sold the ground on which Hannibal was encamped, and in- 
dicating no less confidence m the ultimate triumph of the patriotic 
arms.—“ A young man who was mtended for holy orders, and 
who had distinguished himself in the defence of Gerona, made 
his way through the hostile force to Tarragona, for the purpose 
of being ordained by the archbishop, who had fixed the day for 
a general ordination. ‘As soon as the ceremony was over, he 
returned back, passed unobserved by the enemy into the be- 
sieged city, which, im pomt of devastation and carnage, resembled 
Zaragoza, and resumed his station in defending it to the last 
extremity.” (Cart’s ‘Tour, p. 292.) The example was not thrown 
away upon the inhabitants of ‘Tarragona ;_ they have lately exhi« 
bited to the world an example of heroism worthy of any age, 
and particularly worthy of those brave ‘Catalonians who have 
been always represented by travcllers.as the worthies of ‘Spain, 
and whom the names of ‘Gerona, Figueras, Tarragona, and 
Montjuich, will ever recall to our mimds with tears of pity and 
admiration. ‘A comfortable assurance also they afford, that the 
cruelties, massacres, violations, and devastations, which are an 
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established feature in the policy of French imvasions,*—so far 
from having the effect usual in more refined and delicate coun- 
tries, of imtimidating the natives from further resistance, have 


-served only to exasperate the hardy mountaineers of Spain past 


reconciliation, to make them avert their mind’s eye from every 
possible result of the present contest, except the utter extermi- 
nation or expulsion of the intruders. Dreadful as it is to reflect 
on cruelty and bloodshed, on torture and revenge, with any 
mixture of satisfaction in our feelings, we trust that we should 
always hold it to be a sickly affectation of humanity to counsel 
others to avoid, or in our own case to flee from, the inflictions 
of the bitterest evils upon our persons, if the escape be neces- 
sarily accompanied by a tenfold moral debasement of the mind, 
under the gripe of a monster, who, at the mstant of hovering 
over his expected prey, blushed not to make and to publish his 
exulting avowal of emancipation from all the ties of justice, ho- 
nour, and humanity— 


black he stood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 


And shook a dreadful dart ; what seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 


Dreadful, indeed, have been the individual instances of cruelty, 
and dreadful the retaliation which has recoiled upon their per- 
petrators ; insomuch, that probably every human mind, save one, 
would long ago have desisted from the hopeless pursuit, aud 
from gratuitous perseverance in useless crime. But the being, 
(man we cannot call him, and we know not the animal to wh 
he could be compared, without an apology to the animal,) 
who could answer to the universal remonstrances even of bj 
own infernal satellites—“ Si je ne regne pas sur les Espagnols 
au moins je regnerai sur l’Espagne ;’—a being, we say, who by 
one turn of his considerate mind could coolly contemplate and 
assume to himself the guilt of the utter extirpation, by murder, 
pestilence, and famine, of ten miilions of people who, had never 
injured him, by the eventual destruction of half that number of 
other men, whom he was bound by ties which he had himself 
assumed to cherish and to protect, must possess a nature which 
it would be equally useless and disgusting to investigate. We 
shall therefore be satisfied with completing the picture of the 
state of Spain, by laying before our readers an illustration or two 
of the practical effects of the contest on the minds and condition 
of the combatants. 


* See Count Suchet’s official letters tothe French government on the events 
of the siege of Tarragona.—(English newspapers of Juby fast.) 
62 
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In rather an adventurous excursion through Catalonia, from 
Tarragona to Montserrat, durmg which our knight absolutely 


heard that the French had paid a visit to a village through which 


he would certainly have passed, if he had not accidentally gone the 
other way, he stopped at Argos, “ once a neat and flourishing 
agricultural town, which now presented the forlorn and desolate 
appearance of having been recently sacked and burned by the 


French. ‘Two thirds of the houses had been destroyed by the 


tlames, and many wretched families were taking shelter under a 
few planks within the walls of their once happy dwellings.” 
(Carr’s ‘Tour. 299.) 

lu his visit to Montserrat, Sir John Carr received great civi- 
lities from a celebrated character in that region, one Padre de 
Schilling, who seems to have acted not only as master of the ce- 
remonies to our author, but to a very numerous assemblage of 
emigrants of all ages and both sexes who had fled from Bar- 
celona and taken refuge in this fortress; the Padre seems to 
have exercised hospitality in a very agreeable, if not in a very be- 
coming and clerical manner. 

In a beautiful hermitage commanéing a distant prospect of 
Barcelona, and of the sea covered by our cruizers, and in com- 
pany with * ¢wo elegant females” of noble birth from Barcelona, 
and their relation a “very polished young man,’—the friar enter- 
tained the knight “ with an excellent dinner of soup, meat, game, 
and rice, paid his guests every courteous attention, and pledged 
them in frequent bumpers of excellent wine, wishing eternal amity 
between England and Spain.” Conversing about the fruits of 
Spain, he made the walls of the hermitage resound by singing a 
Latin song, (as Sir John says,) “in honour of melons ;” but as it 
appears to us no less in honour of wine, jollity, and idleness— 


* Quando sol est in Leone, 
Bibe vinum cum pepone 
Pone libros in cantone, &c.”’ 


which we have ventured to translate thus for the benefit of out 
knight and of the English bonvivants. 


When the sun’s rays 
In August blaze, 
Away with books and study ; 
And let us eat 
The melon sweet, 
And quaff the wine that’s ruddy. 


We were glad to tind, however, that it was not this gentleman's 
convivial ‘talents which gave him so marked a pre-eminence 
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among his brethren of the mountain. ‘The following passage 
will at once prove, that he had much superior claims to thei’ 
consideration in the present arduous state of their aifairs, and will 
also throw light upon those features of the contest which we are 
now attempting to illustrate. | 


“From a height near this hermitage, Padre de Schilling pointed 
out the road below, which he took when he headed the monks, and 
the peasants of the estates belonging to the monastery, gave battle: 
to the French, and deteated them. Of this singular conflict he fur- 
nished me with the following modest, brief, and simple narrative in 
writing. 

“IT am by birth a German nobleman, and was formerly in the 
army: when we received intelligence of the French having marched 
from Barcelona to surprise us, I put myself at the head of our pea- 
sants, and followed by some of the monks, advanced to engage the 
military banditti. We met at the village of Bruch, near Montserrat; 
the enemy had about 4000 chosen men, well equipped. My rustic 
force was about the same number, but badly armed, aud few of them 
accustomed to military manceuvres. However, full of loyalty and ar- 
dour, in defence of our sacred mountain, and committing ourselves 
to the protection of God, we gave them battle, and after an obstinate 
and bloody contest, succeeded in driving them as far as Martoral, 
making in the course of three hours great slaughter among them. In 
this battle one of our hermits fought bravely, and died gloriously, 
When the enemy halted at Molins de Rey, upon their retreat, I dis- 
patched a messenger to the general commanding the French forces 
with a challenge to meet me in personal combat with the sabre, but 
he refused, and with his forces returned to Barcelona. 

“On the 24th of the same month, the French returned in consi- 
derable force to the attack, but were again repulsed. In this affair 
I slew the French commander. 

“On the 3d of January, 1809, about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, the enemy, amounting to about 1000 men, under the com- 
mand of General Davoust, again suddenly and unexpectedly ap- 
peared before the mountain. The monks fled to the summit, and I 
went to collect my peasants. ‘The French entered the monastery, 
where after killing two of our people in it, they broxe open our 
apartments, and carried off whatever was easily removable, even the 
linen which we hadleft behind. Davoust, with a solemn affectation 
of piety, and declaring himself to be a good catholic, would not per-- 
mit any of the soldiers to enter the church. His object was to se- 
cure a choice of the precious treasure of our Virgin, which he doubt- 
Jess felt sure of finding ; but we had previously buried it, and the 
secret was confided to myself and two of my brethren. Accordingly 
the French commander returned td his impatient soldiers, who soon 
heard the mortifying intelligence, that the riches of our Lady of the 
Mount had been removed, and that no one knew where. ‘The next 
morning the miscreants, hearing that our peasants were collecting, 
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retired about one o’clock: as they descended, we dispatched about 
thirty of them from the heights which we occupied. We afterwards 
heard, that General Duhesme ordered Davoust to be put under ar- 
rest for attacking our mountain without orders. | 

“This measure was however most likely dictated either by a jea- 
lousy respecting the treasure of Montserrat, or was a stratagem to 
éflace, if possible, in the: minds of the people of Barcelona, the 
indelible disgrace which the church militant had thus inflicted upon 
the French army, in two signal victories and a forced retreat, by 
giving to the conduct of the French, on this occasion, the appear- 


ance of an unauthorized and ill-appointed irruption of some rapacious 
officers and soldiers.” (Page 324—6. ) 


It gives us the most sincere satisfaction to find, that the Junta 
of Tarragona contrived before the surrender of the place to 
make good their retreat to this fortress; though we fear, that 
both the mtrepidity of Padre de Schilling, and the defences of the 
motintain, are about to undergo a ruder shock thamany to which 
they have yet been exposed. By the last accounts from Spain, 
it appears, that Suchet, since the fall of Tarragona, has detached 
an army to lay regular siege to the place. How the ruffian will 
riot in the yet unrifled spoils that have been collected there!! 

We shall insert but two more anecdotes in illustration of 
this part of the subject. The first from an author whose re- 
spectability of character, and whose peculiar sources of inform- 
ation with respect to the Peninsula entitle him to every de- 
gree of credit; the other from a private communication. In 
the historical part of the first volume of the Edmbuargh An- 
nual Register, (p. 364,) it is related, that after an obstinate and 
well contested battle, near Medina del Rio Seco, in which the 
French were victorious, they revenged themselves with their 
usual ferocity when they entered that town some hours after- 
wards: “ Having first satiated themselves with massacre and 
then with-plunder, they committed atrocities upon the women 
scarcely equalled in the worst ages of military barbarity: the 
nuns were violated and then murdered. Six hundred persons 
were massacred in the streets and houses. A Spanish officer 
who had received three wounds was brought before one of the 
French generals, who ordered a dragoon to cut him down; he 
put up his hands to save himself; and they were nearly severed 
with a sabre stroke. Upon this he fell; but as the dragoon 
was going, the general called him back and bade him shoot 
the blackguard, for he was not yet dead. The officer knelt 
to receive his death. ‘The ball passed between his arm and 
his body, and he had presence of mind enough to fall ; and crawl- 


? Ae away m the night was brought to the Galician army to tell 


tale. When the French soldiers had pillaged every thing 
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they could find, they catried off infants, and made their parents 


redeem them.” 

In so far as the reports from the French officers who returned 
to France, concerning the adventures which happened to their 
companions in Spain, may be depended upon, the following cir- 
cumstance 1s worthy of credit. After the barbarous massacre of 
the 2d and Sd May, 1808, at Madrid, under the orders of Mar- 
shal Murat, some French officers, quartered at a coffee-house, 
observing the mistress of it im great dejection, and comporting 
herself with extraordinary symptoms of grief and misery, affected 
to console her with their ordinary flippancy and cruelty, mdulg- 
ing in jokes at her expence, and pressing her and her daughter to 
drink with them. After some feigned excuses she at length con- 
sented, and sent her daughter for a bottle, some of the contents of 
which she offered to the officers: they desired her and her 
daughter to pledge them first, which they did: five officers then 
drank—but the liquor was no sooner well swallowed, than the 
mother with-a passionate and horrible exultation exclaimed— 
“ At length we are revenged—you murdered my husband and 
my son; you have worse than murdered my daughter; but you 
have not an hour to live; the liquer which we have all swallowed 
contains a deadly poison.” Her words were too true; within 
the allotted time they were all stretched lifeless on the floor. 


O triumph for the fiends of lust and wrath 
Ne’er to be told, yet ne’er to be forgot, 

What wanton horrors mark’d their wrackful path! 
The peasant butcher’d in his ruin’d cot, 
The hoary priest even at the altar shot, 

Childhood and age given o’er to sword and flame, 
Woman to infamy :— No crime forgot, 

By which inventive demons might proclaim 

Immortal hate to man, and scorn of God’s great name.’ 


( Vision of Don Roderic, p, 61.) 


We have now endeavoured very imadequately, we fear, to lay 
before our readers a detailed account of the elements of hope 
and fear with respect to the contest in the Peninsula, which are 
to be extracted from the materials that have hitherto. fallen un- 
der our observation. We know not what effects a mature con- 
sideration of them may have upon the mind of a British reader: 
but this we know, that the other party in the contest, the people 
of France, detesting the war in Spain for its atrocious nature, 
oppressed by its already fatal results, and fearing the ruinous 
prospects which its continuance presents, express as loudly as 
they dare a more general indignation against it than is even tobe 
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heard in this country: the fact is singular, and certainly true : 
and the reason perhaps may be, that there are no avowed parties 
under a despotic government ruled by a vigilant and active ty- 
rant; all political questions are therefore argued (when argued 
at all), more abstractedly from private motives and feelings, from’ 
the bias of interest or the lure of connection, than in a free coun- 
try like England. No aspirant to office m France expects to 
supplant his rival by a regular system of vituperation, in order 
to plume himself upon superior sagacity, when one out of twenty 
of his numerous predictions of failure is by chance fulfilled. 

However justly the French may generally be reproached with 
systematic selfishness and absence of moral feeling, the atrocity 
of their ruler’s conduct towards Spain seems to have awakened 
their latent sympathies—Even at its commencement, while 
crowned with success, it was equally unpopular. 

‘The persons who trom their official situation surrounded his 
throne had the boldness to join their voices to the public opi- 
nion; and even Berthier, the gent/e and timid Berthier, remon- 
strated with his master and “ companion in arms,” on the atrocity 
of his infernal project. Strange as it may appear, he found but 
one solitary individual to encourage him, and that imdrvidual 
was a ininister of peace, the Archbishop of Matines, a name 
which gave rise to a thousand calembourgs at Paris, from its 
similarity to the character of its owner's disposition. 

Fouché was peremptorily ordered to arrest those who de- 
clared their sentiments. He is well known to have remonstrated, 
which was never forgiven. bonaparte held in his hand lists of 
the denounced from bis own private police—Fouché replied, 
“ Sire je tens les coupables;—vous n’avez qua ordonner que les 
barrieres soient fermées, car tout Paris en parle de meme.” An- 
other unequivocal symptom, which spread a general conviction 
of failure throughout France, was the return of the crowd of 
“ Intrigants” and “ Employés civils;” a race which, from the 
beginning of the triumphs of the French arms and arts (see 
Duppa on the capture of Rome) has always followed the foot- 
steps of their troops, to seize upon the spoils of conquered and 
defenceless nations. ‘These harpies poured back into France, 
bringing tremendous accounts of the savage nature of the Spani- 
ards, of the assassinations of Frenchmen, and of the difficulty of 
transport or of provision in a hostile, desert, and mountainous 
country. After Sir John Moore’s retreat and re-embarkation at 
‘Coruma, Bonaparte’s council advised him to add the Spanish pro- 
vinces north of the Ebro to the territory of the empire, to marry 
the Prince of Asturias to Lucien’sdaughter, to send back the royal 
family, and to withdraw the French troops “ pour les employer 
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4 executer ses vastes projets contre les Turcs aussi bien que 
contre les ennemis eternels du conunent.” But the wary tyrant 
well knew that he could not afford thus to confess himself 
foiled at his own weapons. He was well aware that the 
“ prestige de Bonaparte et de sa fortune” was an illusion neces- 
sary to his very existence ; that to confess his judgement fallible, 
his calculations ultimately erroneous, was to suffer to be 
drawn from under his throne one of the principal props by 
which its treacherous elevation is bolstered up. As a man high 
in authority in France, and who often approached Bonaparte’s 
person, one day said to a friend of ours, “ Bonaparte ne reviendra 
jamais de cette horrible affaire d’Espagne. D’abord il se croit 
infaillible, ou ce qui revient a la méme chose pour nous, il veut 
que nous le croyons. Maintenant il est tellement enfoncé dans 
le crime, qu'il ne peut plus en sortir en reculant. Arrive qui 
pourra, il faut qu'il marche en avant soutenant le crime par le 
crine.” In truth it does appear to us that he never can pro- 
pose terms of peace to Spain, except as an absolute conqueror, 
nor while a British army remains in the Peninsula; and it ape. 
pears equally clear, that losing in moral force, as he has done 
since the war began, and gaining as he would by a triumphant 
consummation of it, he must go on losing in moral force in pro- 
portion as the war continues, and that his fluence over the 
minds of the nations must be altogether extinct, if the resist- 
ance of the Peninsula should be ultimately effectual. Upon 
these data we would calculate; upon them would we build a 
decided conviction that every month during which the contest 
is prolonged will doubly repay the cost, masmuch as it plucks 
a feather out of the wings of the destroyer, which his exhausted 
energies cannot rapidly replace ; that a succession .of avulsions 
will at length strip the pmions, and, to use a phrase which we 
have on another occasion ventured to condemn, “ he will fall to 
rise no more, dull and breathless on his native dunghill.” 
‘Though, if we can credit our senses, he has still some ad- 
mirers in this country, terror and self-interest have long enabled 
the French to appreciate his real character. His very existence 
arises from selfish calculation on the part of the people whom 
he oppresses; and every year of the Spanish war renders that 
calculation less favourable to him. Last year the conscription 
swept away but the sixth of the population capable of bearin 
arms; this year may, perhaps, consume a fourth of the re- 
mainder; and the regular dole of glory by which the national 
vanity was fed has been lately of necessity withheld. The re- 
sult of this combination of causes becomes every day less du- 


bious, and we believe that a ball passed through the tyrant’s 
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hat in the Bois de Boulogne last autumn, and that the assassin 
was not discovered for forty hours. 

The facts and reflections detailed in this article seem calcu- 
lated sttongly to impress upon our minds the conviction that 
those persons are either very incorrect, or very insincere reason- 
ers, who hold it to be a conelusive proof of the hopeless na- 
ture of the contest, that there is no unmediate prospect of the 
Freneh being actually driven out of the Peninsula by a supe- 
rior military force regularly opposed to them: and that, if they 
can by any means keep a footing there, the native patriots will 
never hold out against the changes which “ ¢he arts and the force 
of the conqueror” may effect among the mhabitants who are 
within the verge of his power. Now it really appears to us 
that the “arts and the force” are in the present instance con- 
vertible terms, and even the authority which promulgates the 
opinion shall never bring us to believe that the aris of rapine, 
plunder, murder, and violation, are those against which the an- 
tipathies of a vindictive nation will not hold out for any assign- 
able length of time. 

Moreover, we camot help thinking, paradoxical as it may 
at first sight appear, that the veal emancipation of Spain from 
foreign influence and internal degeneracy is much nearer under 
its present difficulties, than if the French in two or three cam- 
paigns had been rapidly driven beyond the Pyrenees. A nation 
suffering under the consequences of a long course of debase- 
ment requires a long course of lustration to purify the mass 
from its obstinate and innate corruption. Let him who has 
carefully attended to the impartial statement just given of the 
higher orders in Spain stand up and declare what increase of 
hope there would be for the liberation of the country, or for 
its ultimate protection from foreign influence by internal virtue: 
and energy, were the British army to drive the French beyond 
the Pyrenees, in the next three months: the only consequence 
would be, that much of the power of the state would be neces- 
sarily thrown into hands which have sufficiently shewn their in- 
capacity to wield it to any good purpose, and which have long 
smce evinced that they are the instruments of minds actuated 
by selfish principles, or stupefied by listless ignorance. The 
French would probably regain by intrigue that power of which 
British valour had deprived them; or, at the best, the Spanish 
nation would remam almost as complete a cypher in the poli- 
tics of Europe,—certaimly as inefficient an ingredient in the 
system of opposition te France, as they have been for the last 
century. 

. For ourselves, we have no hesitation in declaring our ardent 
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wish that the contest may endure until the Spanish patriots have 
been tried to the uttermost; until they have been seven times 
passed through the furnace, and assayed even to the simplest 
elements of their individual composition. We would wish the 
people to know the full value and the real character of eve 

military and political agent, and that they should have no pol» 
tical power to confer upon any one, till a sufficient number of 
sterlmg candidates for it has been approved. The Spaniards 
have already taught the tyrant a lesson, of which his reading at 
the Ecole Militaire should not have left nm ignorant, “ stultum 
est eos Invadere quos nequeant in officio retinere.” A few years 
more of the same description of warfare will impress the 
soundness of this philosophy still more strongly upon him, not 
only by improving the real character of the present actors, but 
by inevitably calling into action several persons, whose talents, 
but for the revolutionary state of their country, would have died 
in obscurity. When by their united talents and exertions army 
after army of the intruders shall have melted away before their 
face; when they shall gradually have evacuated the several belts 
of country, and have retired northward over the different chains 
of mountains, until the aecumulated mass of their opposers 
shall at length have hurled them down the northern precipices 
of the Pyrenees; then may the Spaniards call together into 
the Cortes the united talents and patriotism of those who have 
been the instruments of their liberation. An assembly so con- 
stituted, and deliberating under such circumstances, would be 
compelled by every motive which can actuate thé human sonal 
to be faithful to their country, and to erect the pillars of its 
prosperity on the broad basis of national independence and 
individual liberty. They could scarcely fatk to draw forth 
once more those resources of territory and charaeter winch for- 
merly lifted Spain to the first seat of honour and power among 
the nations of the continent. They would swear eternal enmity 
to the French name and nation, and m athanee with Great 
Britain, their glorious companion im arms and im fame, would 
form a political union, extending its beneficial influence not 
only over the eastern and western hemspheres, but whese moral 
force would be altogether irresistible in rekindhing. the smothered 
energies of Europe. Whether fature events shall verify or blast 
these sanguine predictions, it is a glorious prospect te a con 
temp ative mind thus to anticipate the good which may ult» 
mately arise out of those dreadful present evils, the French re- 
volution, atid the tyranny resulting fromit. When that volcano 
first exploded, the whole of contmental Europe (to extend the — 


-observation no further) ley wallowmg m the viee and apathy, 
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in that state of inversion of all the moral and political duties, 
which is consequent upon a long course of moderate prospe- 
rity under seltish and ignorant rulers. The moral faculties of 
man were brutified, as it were, and the very standard of 
indrvidual excellence, or even of simple duty, was lowered to a 
degree to which it had never been reduced, since the revival 
of Christianity. Knowledge of the world was nothing more 
than an acquamtance with the intrigues of courts, and the art 
of thriving by the vices and follies of others; and self, m its 
lowest acceptation, even considered as nothing but the centre of 
the sensual enjoyments, was the primary motive to exertion. 
‘Lhis system of course vanished like a morning mist betore the 
energetic vices of the French. But, though the monster was 
destroyed, another still more intolerable has taken its place; 
a monster however so powerful that it is only by straming the 
human faculties beyond their usual pitch of exertion—it is only 
by self-devotion, zeal, exalted courage, and perseverance In all 
the disinterested and manly virtues, that any hope of liberation 
can arise. Yet the yoke is so heavy that the oppressed must 
sigh for lhberation, and we doubt not will in the course of time 
discover, and be prepared to pay, the tax necessary to obtain it. 
The most free and enlightened nation of Europe has at length 
discovered it, and seems disposed (with the exception of a very 
few degenerate souls) to discharge it to the uttermost farthing. 
Let but the other nations be roused by the example, and the 
human mind, brightened and restored by the general exaltation 
of principle that must ensue, and refined by the various know- 
ledge within its reach, will give to Europe days which it has 
never seen, and more than repay it for the state of cruel and 
perilous trial, through which it will have been urged onward to 
the glorious result. 

Such appear to be the probable and most desirable results of 
a protracted continuation of the present struggle, crowned at 
length with the success which (if it be well and honestly con- 
ducted) it may certainly be said to merit. It remains only that 
we inquire whether the means employed are sufficient to attain 
the end proposed, and by what expedients those means may be 
turned to the best account. We cannot help decidedly thinking 
that the means in our possession are amply sufficient; and that 
we have only to keep up Lord Wellington’s army to that strength 
which will occasionally force the French to concentrate their 
principal force, in order to keep it in check; and without a 
battle forany purpose but defending our positions, without any 
other exertion on our part, save that of keeping the army en- 
nre,; and sufficiently numerous, the object will now be ultimately 
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uttained: and sooner or later, in proportion to the quality of 
the materials of which the Spanish government may at the se- 
veral periods be composed. We will briefly state our reasons 
for this opinion. 


Those who have means and diligence to inquire into the sub- 


ject will soon be convinced that the great difficulty under which 


Bonaparte labours, is that of procurmg provisions for his ar- 
mies in the Peninsula. If it were not for this, he might mun- 
date the territory with men from Italy, France, and Germany ; 
unwilling instruments, it is true, but scarcely the less efficient 
for the purposes of bis generals. 

Now this want of provisions necessarily confines the number 
of his troops in Spain to a specific amount, beyond which he 
can by no means carry them; and we have ample evidence that 
this amount is by no means great enough to enable them to re- 
press the efforts of the Guerillas; and, at the same time, to 
make head agamst a large combined army pressing upon the 
frontiers. ‘Ihe late concentration of the French force near 
Badajos (where, by the way, they must necessarily be exposed 
to the autumnal miasmata of a marshy country), has opened all 
the remoter plains and vallies of the country to the incursions 
of the Guerillas. 

Longa in the Asturias and Gallicia, Mina in the north of 
Castile, Empanado in the neighbourhood of Madrid, Santo- 
cildes near Leon, Don Julian Sanchez near Salamanca, and 
other partisans in various provinces, have bestowed a twofold 
benefit on the cause. ‘They have added confidence and num- 
bers to their troops, and have considerably diminished the fu- 
ture means of subsisting the French armies, when they return 


to their respective stations. But it is not difficult to foresee the 


ultimate consequences of such a system, gradual as its progress 
may be. Upon every concentration of the French forces, 
which the increasing confidence and numbers of the allied army 
under Lord Wellington render necessary, will be accumulated 
upon the intruders the difficulties of their situation, when want 
of provisions, and the interception of their convoys, obliges 
them to separate ; and every year a smaller number will be able 
to procure subsistence. 

With respect to the transport of subsistence from France, 
we find that even the coaches, and wives, and children, of 
their generals cannot traverse the country in safety, though at- 
tended by an escort of 2000 men. Moreover, we have been 
credibly informed, that at an early period of the contest, of the 
contents of 6000 waggons loaded with provisions from the south 
of France to Spain (an effort which must have nearly exhausted 
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the former), the greater part was consumed by the horses, 
mules, and drivers, before they arrived at Burgos. Such were 
the difficulties and delays which (Guerillas apart) they had to 
contend with. 

Their means, mm short, will decrease, while those of the al- 
lies increase ; not so rapidly, however, but that the contest will 
yet continue for some time, upon terms — enough to pre- 
vent the natural lethargy of the Spaniards from becoming pre- 
dommant, and to call forth every spark, yet latent, of ability 
and patriotism. 

It is certainly of the last importance that a government 
should rule in Spain, capable of collecting the scattered ele- 
ments as they arise into a solid mass of resistance; who, when 
they have once more got possession of the barrier of the Sierra 


‘Morena, or of any other important post, should not readmit 


the intruders as the Central Junta did. Neither is it less ne- 
cessary that their troops should be commanded by leaders of 
approved valour and honesty. ‘To judge from late effects, we 
are happy to perceive something like an improved system and 
disposition in these respects. ‘The battle of Albuera, and the 
preceding correspondence between Lord Wellington, Blake, 
and Castanos, respecting the chief command of the allied forces, 
have afforded us a more comfortable prospect than has yet 
opened upon the cause. And we cannot help recommendmg 
the conduct of Lord Wellington, on this occasion, to our diplo- 
matic agents in general. One of the true English breed, in- 


structed to procure the chief command for the British general, - 


without reflecting upon the nature of the men with whom he 
had to deal, would forthwith have begun with stipulating, com- 
plaining, grumbling, and being sulky; enlightened modes of 
intercourse, which, with a haughty Spaniard, would certainly 
provoke a return in kind; and, wrth a supple Frenchman, would 
as certainly meet with indulgence and dupery. But Lord Wel- 
tmgton, with admirable foresight of the consequence, attacked 
the generous Spaniards with the liberal frankness of a soldier; 
and although we confess that, at first sight, we thought his civi- 
lity a little overstramed, the event has now humbled as to a due 
sense of his superior judgment. 

‘The name of this distinguished man can never cross our path, 
without bringing with it recollections too fruitful to be confined 
withm our breasts. ‘Though his enemies, at home, are by his 
capacity confounded i their calculations, thunderstruck at his 
success, and si/ent in his praise, we cannot help recording the 
following tribute from one of his enemies abroad.—A French 
soldier, who had been wounded at Talavera, and returned with 
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crutches to France, said to an English prisoner, “ Votre Sir 
Arthur est un a * {1 est digne d’étre General 
Francois.” In our opinion, he is worthy of much bigher 
praise—Il est digne etre General Anglois—He is worthy of 
being the instrument to convince our friends and our enemies, 
that if the English army has for some years; and with a few except- 
edcases, made but.a sorry figure m Europe, it was not on account 

of the raw materials of which it was composed, or of the or- 
ganization which was given to it at home while preparing for fo- 
reign service. He is worthy, in short, of making the best use of 
the best troops in the werd. er. these talents and services we 
cannot as Englishmen forbear loving him. And we love him 
more especially for the complete contempt in which he deservedly 
holds the maneeuvres of the be-princed and be-marshalled ge- 

nerals opposed to him. Contempt not founded on a boyish ae 
of due appreciation of their talents and character, which would 
be the certain herald of defeat; but on acute observation ef the 
whole of their system of warfare and means of effence, and on 
a well-reasoned confidence in his own troops and resources, and 
on the superiority which experience has proved them to. passess. 
Would that the brave and excelleut Sir John Moore had had a 
mind cast in the some mould! We trust, that our readers will 
pardon this digression, if digression it can be called to dwell 

upon so capital an ingredient J in the composition which we ane 
endeavouring to analyze. 

Thus then we think, that we have detailed sufficient grounds 
to afford to a reasonable and unbiassed mind a fair prospect of 
success m the contest ; of success gradual enough to be effectual, 
and complete enough to re-act upon the desimies of the world. 
Nevertheless, to use.a phrase too trite to bee nunciated in ordi- 
nary language, and for the employment of which we are glad to 
shelter ourselves even under the depreciated currency of Aristotle, - 
“ Omnia que veniunt in consultationem talia sunt, qualia pos- 
sint aliter accidere.” While therefore we think ourselves en- 
titled to hope with confidence, we do certainly rejoice with 
trembling ; but we confess, that when doubts involuntarily arise, 
one glance of the mind’s eye towards the consideration of an 
over-ruling Providence completely quiets our appreheusions. 
Heavy as “the load of national guilt is, which Spain has to.ex- 
plate by the dire iaflictions ef Previdence,. we-cannot bring our 
minds into subjection to the idea, that the Almighty svill crown 
with ulfamate success a cause, the atrocity of which human 


We are proud think, that.even the most degenerate Briton, would, Mot jgo 
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language is unequal to characterize: which from the first 
cowardly and convicted lying and diabolical oppressions and kid- 
nappings at Bayonne, through the regular series of complicated 
infamy, down to Count Suchet’s treatment of Tarragona, has ex- 
hibited a bare-taced dereliction even of any pretence to justice, 
or of any other appeal except to vile fraud and unprincipled 
force, such as never before disgraced the moral turpitude of 
maukind, 


Art. IV.—The State of the Established Church ; in a Series of 
Letters to the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, &c. Second Edition, corrected and 
enlarged; with an Appendix of Official Documents. Svo. 
pp. 151. Stockdale. 1810. 


W: have now before us some letters to Mr. Perceval on the 
state of the established church ; and we have also read a certain 

retty, soothing, and well-written lullaby, in answer to these 
Sesiiats Now, though it may be reckoned cruel to awaken 
mother church from the sweet slumbers which we conclude she 
must be enjoying in consequence of the said lullaby, yet our real 
regard and affection for her induce us to endeavour to disturb 
that peaceful repose, which we fear might in the end prove 
fatal to her. Nor can we by any means admit the validity of the 
argument founded on the weakness and imperfection of human 
nature, when it is adduced to excuse a wilful perseverance in neg- 
tects or abuses, plainly pomted out andas plainly within the power 
of the offender to remedy. As our author observes in his blunt 
and magisterial way— 


‘It is in vain to tell me, that the clergy are but men; that they 
are subject to all the weakness incident to our nature. I am willing 
to grant all, and much more than can be justly claimed on the score 
of human infirmity ; but as there is no situation in life in which such 
errors and infirmities (if you call them such) would be admitted, so 
there is none in which they deserve so little respect. Sleep is natural 
and necessary to the human frame ; yet if the vidette be found slee 
ing on his post, military execution is instantly awarded. If your at- 
torney neglects your suit, the court will saddle him with the costs, 
‘and perhaps prevent his repeating the offence, Skill is implied in 
the physician ; and for his ignorance he will be punished. In short, 
in no state of life is this phen of indolence and inactivity allowed; 
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muuch less therefore ought it to avail in that which is instituted to 
conduct mankind to that eternity, in comparison of which all the 


wealth, and other enjoyments of this life, are but as an atom to the 
whole elobe itself” P. 66. 


There are so many just observations in the pamphlet before us, 
and it affords so many useful hints for the advantage of our ex- 
cellent establishment, that we cannot but think that all well- 
wishers to the church, and more particularly all her professional 
members, would do well to peruse it with a candid spirit, and 
to overlook occasional warmth, a too great strength of expres- 
sion, and a good deal of unqualified assertion, m favour of the 
honest zeal by which the whole seems to be dictated; m short, 
we would recommend it to them to pocket the affroni, aud 
profit by the advice. 

We certainly wish, that the well meaning author had been 
more temperate in his censures of the conduct of the clergy, 
particularly im those respects in which they are in general 
undeserving of blame ; though we fear he has in many instances 
but too much ground for his accusation of them, with respect 
to their lukewarmness, indifference. and want of that unction, 
which alone can give efficacy to the powers entrusted to them.. 
He, however, goes so much too far as to state, that a large 
proportion of the clergy “ betray a dissoluteness of manners, 
which, while it is most shameful in them, would not be borne 
in any other state of life;” and he adds, “ Do not our courts 
of justice teem with their offences? Is there a subject of 
public corruption and profligacy, the developement of which 
does not discover its reverend associates? and do not men 
of this description daily walk about our streets unsilenced and 
unchastised ?” Here we think there 1s an unpardonable degree 
of exaggeration; the few instances which have occurred, to give, 
a colour for these remarks, by no means constitute the pre- 
vailing evil among the clergy; and our author has availed him- 
self beyond reasonable bounds of the licence which in the 
following passage he has thought. proper to grant to his own 
pen. “ It is now too late for a public writer to attempt to d.s 
criminate; and if the good should in some degree suffer with 
the depraved, they have those only to blame, who, placed in high, 
and lucrative situations, for the purposes of preveution, have 
failed to prevent the conduct we are now called upon to point out.” 
But that a considerable number of the clergy are paul 
deficient in the chief requisites for enforcing the truths of the 
Gospel to the edification and salvation of souls, is we fear byt. 
too evident ; and this deficiency it is, which is gradually under- 
mining our national church, and upon which her enemies chietly 
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build their hopes of rising through superior zeal upon her 
ruins. 


The author of this pamphlet remarks, that as long as patronage 
is in private hands, it must be lable to an improper distribution ; 
and therefore he suggests the expediency of greater precautions 
than are at present used, to prevent the ordination of persons, ill 
qualified for the mmistry. 


«¢ Without intrenching upon what are the present requisites at the 
universities, a knowledge and rigid practice of the duties of reli- 
gion should be indispensable. All habitual vice and disscluteness 
of manners should not only be checked and discountenanced, but 
should, after a certain limit, be made a positive obstacle to a young 
man’s ordination: which would of course include much greater 
caution about testimonials than is at present exercised. A pre- 
paration and examination for orders should form part of the system 
of education at college, and not be left entirely to the bishops, 
and by them to the hurried and contracted attention of their chap- 
Jains. A proficiency on this head should be as indispensable as 
other attainments are towards a fellowship; and this proficiency 
should include constant and devout attendance on divine worship, 
and such 2 performance of the church service as is essential to its 
due effect upon their future hearers. ‘To attain these objects, it 
would be requisite (as it is on all accounts highly desirable) that 
young men intended for the church should declare such intention 
on their admission to the university. 

* Dismissed from college, greater care than is at present used 
should be taken by those whose province it is to confer upon can- 
didates for orders the highest and most important office, if dul 
considered, to which a human being can aspire. Independent of 
the attainments already alluded to, great circumspection should be 
exercised, and every inquiry made as to the candidates’ views and 
prospects; so that some check at least should exist to the practice 
of sending young men into the church upon speculation, or merely 
to get a livelihood: as it is impossible to intrench upon private 
patronage, part of the evil arising from it would thus be cured, 


no persons were admitted to holy orders but those who are 
thoroughly qualified.” P, 125. 


Those whom it may concern will do well, and indeed, appear 
to us to be strictly bound, to pay attention to these remarks. 
They include charges, which are in too many instances noto- 
riously true; and point out remedies, which are at least worthy 
of consideration. But we can altogether dissipate our author’s 
fears of the church being overstocked with young adventurers 
sent into it “upon speculation to gain a livelihood.” If the 
reports which have reached us be not exaggerated, the curacies, 
and other prospects which the church holds out to such persons, 
are by the pressure or the times now become so very scanty 
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iii emolument, compared with the different modes of gaining a 
livelihood in the civil walks of life, that there is an actual de 
ficiency of under labourers in the vmeyard. We are credibly 
informed, that at both the universities there are scores of unan- 
swered notices of “ curates wanted.” 

A striking picture is drawn, and we fear not much overchar xed, 
of the manner i which the services of the church are performed 
in many country parishes. 


“‘ Where a clergyman has to attend two, three, and sometimes 
four churches, it may be easily conceived that his manner cannot 
be very devout and impressive, nor even his appearance such as 
decency requires; and, as for the time, it is no unusual thing for 
the only duty which is performed on a Sunday to take place at ten, 
and sometimes at nine o’clock in the morning; leaving all the rest 
of the day to revelling and drunkenness, or, what is now more coms 
mon, to the itinerant enthusiast. The part of the duty thus per- 
formed is often not that which is enjoined by the rubrics. A clergy 
man who gallops to the church, gallops through the service, and 
gallops away again, is generally too unique in his ideas to conform 
to the dictates of others, though he has sworn to obey them; and 
has of course a liturgy and a rubric of his own. Some parts of the 
service he constantly omits; other parts he either reads or omits, 
as time or inclination may suit. Having not the least conception 
(or at all events recollection) of the solemnity of what he is about, 
he has no idea that the decalogue can derive any weight or im« 
portance from distinct and audible delivery at the altar; but that 
is generally hurried over in the desk, with as little ceremony as 
the detail of a fox-chace. This remark, indeed, applies to the 
whole of the service; which may be readily credited by those who 
know that the whole morning service in many parishes (including 
the sermon) does not occupy three-quarters of an hour. 

“The unfrequency of the sacrament of the Lord’s supper (that 
most solemn and important office of religion) is the next topic, sir, 
to which I would draw your attention. In some parishes the sacra 
ment is only administered twice in the year; in a great many only 
three times; and in a large majority only four times ina year, I 
am aware that neither the rubric nor the canons distinctly point 
out the precise number of times which the sacrament shall be ad- 
ministered in the year; and I think it would be well if some defi- 
nite regulation were made upon a subject of such infinite magnitude 
and concern. Some persons have construed the direction to the 
minister to read the communion service at the altar, as implying 
his constant readiness to administer the sacrament every Sunday; 
as I believe was the case in the earlier ages of the church, and is 
still so in some of our cathedrals, At all events the twenty-first 
canon, which directs the laity to communicate “ at least three 
times” in the year, is a sufficient proof that the clergy have no au- 
thority for the unfrequency of this rite, for which there is no true 
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reason but the indolence and inactivity which pervades the conduct 
of many of them; added, I fear, in some instances, to their leading 
lives very different from that state of preparation necessary for 
this solemn occasion. The time too in this case calls for our no- 
tice. Those who administer it but twice choose the festivals of 
Christmas and Easter; to which other add Michaelmas: all of them 
periods of the year when often the aged, the sickly, and infirm, 
cannot attend divine service. In most parts of the country I 
believe a sacrament is never heard of between Easter and Michael- 
mas ; and in many, not between Easter and Christmas, though the 
festivals of Whitsuntide and Trinity are those when persons of the 
above description would be most likely to attend divine service, 
with ease, convenience, and safety. The reason given by some of 
the clergy for this unfrequency of the sacrament is as strange as 
that they can give any reason at all. They say it is because there 
are so few communicants! ‘This surely is giving the effect for the 
cause: for any one who will take the trouble of inquiring why 
there are, in many parishes, so few communicants, will find that it 
is wholly occasioned by this criminal negligence of the clergy. 
There is no measure so calculated to keep the heart and mind in 
a proper state as frequent participation of the Lard’s supper. The 
preparation necessary for it; the dread of receiving it unworthily; 
and the consolation which it bestows; all combine to make the 
man, who frequently receives it, better and happier than those who 
neglect it. And this state of mind can only be preserved by con- 
tinual exercise. ‘The thought that he will soon receive the sacra 
ment, deters a man from many vices and irregularities ; while, on 
the other hand, this benefit once lost sight of, life becomes less 
pure, and examination more painful, till we at last shrink altogether 
from the holy table. These, sir, are with me strong reasons for 
the frequency. In the churches of the metropolis, and in those 
of large towns, there is generally a sacrament once a month, inde- 
pendent of the great festivals; and there seems to be no sufficient 
reason why the congregations in other places should not have as 
frequent opportunities of obeying the last and most solemn com- 
mand of their blessed Redeemer.” P. 60, &c. 


We know not in what part of the country the author made 
the observations, which drew from him these strictures, and it 
would perhaps be invidious to conjecture ; but this we know,— 
that we have ourselves remarked, in one or two extensive coun- 
ties, especially where clerical sportsmen are in vogue, a lively 
representation of the original portrait. : 

‘There is some humour in his remarks upon Bishop Hurd’s 


declaration of the difficulty and inexpediency of enforcing the 
residence act. | 


‘* Another reason why it is in vain to hope for any voluntary 
exertion of the dormant authority of the bishops is, that they 


themselves consider their powers as oppressive, and are unwilling 
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individually to incur an odium, the cause of which has arisen origin. 
ally not from themselves, but has devolved upon most, if not all 
of them, from their predecessors. In some instances, the united 
wisdom of parliament has not had all the influence that could be 
wished. One of the most pious and learned bishops who ever 
adorned the bench is said to have stated it as his opinion, in-his 
return to the privy council, that the residence act could not be 
further enforced without great inconvenience to the clergy, and 
that therefore he had suspended its operatien in his diocese. Surely 
such a fact as this is sufficient to shew parliament, that something 
more is wanting than individual discretion, however respectable ; 
for much as Lreverence the memory of this truly great man, who was 
justly thought an ornament to his country, to its church, to literature, 
and to human nature, I cannot persuade myself that even the au- 
thority of Dr. Hurd can for a moment sanction the principle here 
broached. Inconvenience, sir! Is it for the convenience of the 
clergy that their revenues have been appointed? is the eternal sal- 
vation of millions of human beings to hang upon this weak, this 
miserable thread of convenience? It may be inconvenient to an 
officer to join his regiment or his ship; but will the war-office or 
admiralty be amused with such a reason? It may be inconvenient 
to a gentleman to attend his duty in parliament; but a serjeant at 
arms will soon set his mind at ease upon the subject. And are tiie 
duties of religion, sir, of less consequence than these? is the service 
of God the only one that can be trifled with, and made subservient 
to all our baser pursuits ?”? P. 120. 


These, and several other observations in this pamphlet, are 
worth attending to, and we repeat that we are convinced of the 
honest intentions of the author; at the same time we must 
remark, that we are a good deal perplexed respecting his own 
religious sentiments, as he more than once betrays some imcon- 
sistency upon this pot. We are inclined to believe, that his 
views upon religion are not perfectly clear; the more partie 
cularly as, though he points out very ably many of the existing 
evils and abuses in the church of England, he does not appear to 
have dived deep enough to reach the chief cause of them, which 
in our opinion is the almost universal neglect of preaching the 
fundamental and peculiar doctrines of christianity*. ‘These doc- 
trines alone, by being engrafted on the heart, can produce sincere 
religion, and practical piety, and therefore the disuse of the 
custom of enforcing them in the pulpit has been alternately both 
cause and effect of the alarming state of our church establish- 
ment. It is true, we hear excellent morality from our pulpits. 
and we are constantly reminded of our duties—but can tals 
be effectual, when the source from which we derive at once our 


* Vide the primary charge of the late Bishop Horsley in 1799, printed by the 
society for promoting Christian knowledge. - we 
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motives and ability to perform these duties is not sufliciently 
pressed upon our minds ? 

One assertion we find in the pamphlet before us, which we 
have ourselves often heard, and at first rashly believed, and 
which we suppose the author took upon trust. ‘The assertion 
to which we allude is, that a certain description of persons 
within the pale of the church are “ purchasing advowsons and 
procuring presentations and curacies wherever they can be found, 
which are carefully filled up with persons, some educated in, 
others converted to, their peculiar tenets ; which are, for the 
most part, calvinistic, and as opposite to the real principles of 
the church as any species of dissent.” Now, we have been mak- 
ing enquiries upon this subject, and we can in consequence 
assure our readers, that it is not true that any description of 
persons, within our church, are acting in this manner. 

We wish also to say a few words to a certain class of 
friends to the church, whom we have heard reasoning some- 
what in the following manner. “ ‘Take care that you do 
not Jower the church by openly stating the relaxation of her 
discipline, and the abuses and errors committed by some 
of her professional members,—by so domg, you inform her 
enemies of her weak parts, and diminish the esteem of her 
friends.” To these quiescent advocates of the church we 
answer, that her enemies need no information upon the subject, 
having long been fully aware of her weak side, and having made 
their profit of it, before she was aware of it herself. And as to 
her friends—all her real well wishers must perceive and lament 
the dangerous predicament in which she at present stands; and 
in proportion to their regard for her, must wish that those 
abuses and deficiences which threaten her with ruin should be 
jaid open in order to be corrected. ‘The manner of reasoning 
above described reminds us of that of a lady, who, when her 
husband discovered the dry rot in his floor by lifting up the 
carpet, exclaimed, “ Cover it up! cover it up! don’t look at 
it!” Were we to follow this sort of advice, in the parallel case 
respecting our national church, and to. cover her symptoms 


of decay, we fear that the building might crumble and fall over - 


our heads, while we were sleeping in false security, 

Much is heard in the present day of that catholic species of 
toleration, which would extend its palliating or justifying in- 
fluence to acknowledged neglect of duty, because clothed in 
the clerical habit. We would oppose to it the following alter- 
native, which we think will clearly shew the rottenness of the 
principle. If the people are ignorant enough to be satisfied 
with the negligent performance of the clerical duties, their reli. 
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eious state and their moral conduct (the very objects for the pro- 
motion of which pastors are appointed and paid) must be la- 
meutably dangerous, and deplorably deticient. ‘This side of the 
alternative may perhaps give short-lived peace to the church; 
but at the expense of the souls of the people. We much fear, 
that it may be the prospect of this repose so productive of pre- 
seut enjoyment, which biasses many towards the notion, that the 
people ought to be deceived into an implicit confidence in all 
church ministers, be their preaching and conduct what they may. 
If, on the other hand, the people are dissatisfied, and perceive 
the deficiency of their pastor ; which (where that deficiency ex- 
ists) they can hardly avoid doing, when the sectaries refer them 
to the bible and to the fathers of the church for rules whereby to 
estimate the clerical character ; what hope remains, of preserving 
them to the church, but by rousing her inert energies to a vi- 
gorous spirit of amendment? ‘T herefore, i in spite of the remon- 
strances of those short-sighted though well-meaning friends to 
the church above alluded to, we have not scrupled upon the pre- 
sent, as well as upon former occasions, to speak openly upon the 
subject; and we shall continue to do so, as long as our readers 
will pay any attention to our humble remarks. 

Upon the whole, we very much lament that the author of the 
ts 9? before us did not submit his manuscript before its pub- 
lication tv some judicious friend. By neglecting this necessary 
precauiion, he has laid himself open to animadversions, which 
his reasoning and intentions do not deserve. He has thus af- 
forded to the quiescent advocate of things as they are the opportu- 
nity of giving a plausible answer to his pampliet without touch- 
ing the real substance of his argumenis; and with the usual fate 
of the hasty and inaccurate, has incurred the chance of injuring 
the cause which he meant to serve. By submittmg his manu- 
script to correction, he might also have avoiled many irritating 
and some unjust aspersions upon our national clergy, which 
render us altogether so little satisfied with his performance, that 
recommending it as we do to the candid perusal and charitable 
consideration of that respectable body, we shall now take leave 
of the work, and proceed ta lay before our readers a few brief 
remarks, which the present times have called forth upon the 
state of the established church, 

It can scarcely fail to excite considerable interest and anxiety 
in the breast of any man cordially attached to it. ‘There are 
indeed some circumstances which are highly gratifying. The 
torpor and lukewarmness which appeared to prevail some few 
years ago have been much diminished, A greater degree of zeal 


and energy appears amongst t the clergy. ‘Lhe tone of pulpit 
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eloquence is raised ; the doctrine generally inculcated is far more 
scriptural and sacred; greater pains appear to be taken in the 
religious instruction of youth ; and the number of those who at- 
tend divine service and partake of the Lord’s supper has received 
a considerable increase. ‘I hese things certainly have a favourable 
appearance, and when considered in connection with the lauda- 
ble exertions that are made for the distribution of the scrip- 
tures and the propagation of the gospel, are calculated to keep 
alive the hopes of those who believe that the blessing of Divine 
Providence is the best safeguard of their country. 

But, on a nearer examination, many things will be discovered 
which have a less favourable aspect. Even within the walls of 
the church a great discordance of sentiment may be discovered ; 
and that, not only with respect to matters of less moment, but 
even with respect to the fundamental doctrines of christianity 
and the important duties of the ministerial office. 

In every. age since the first promulgation of our religion, those 
who have been cordially attached to it, and, by the conformity 
of their lives to its strict and holy precepts, have put to shame 
the looser manners of the world around them, have been branded 
with some epithet of a reproachful nature. The followers of 
Christ, therefore, have no reason to be surprised at experiencing 
such treatment from the worldly and profane. But it is to be 
lamented, that reproachful language and unfounded charges are 
not confined merely to those who are indiflerent to the cause of 
religion. ‘Too many who appear zealous in its defence, too 
many who hold a conspicuous place amongst the ministers and 
even the dignitaries of our church, have been unhappily so far 
misled in this respect, as to act m concert with the enemies 
of Christianity. 

Amongst the terms which are now considered as conveying a 
dishonourable meaning, those of Ezangelical Preachers and Gospel 
Ministers are employed to designate such as are distinguished b 
more than ordinary zeal in diffusing the peculiar truths of chris- 
tianity, or in labouring to awaken their hearers to a serious con- 
cern for their souls. We have observed m a former number*, 
that these titles appear to us to be most unjustly represented, as 
having been assumed by those to whom they are applied. We 
are pretty confident, that few indeed, if any, are the cases where 
such an assumption has been made. Nor do we by any means 
intend to assert, that the clergymen in question would wish to be, 
or to be thought, otherwise than evangelical in their tenets, and 
preachers of the gospel: but they have always appeared to us 


* See British Review, No. 2, p. 424. 
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utterly unwilling to arrogate to themselves appellations which 
ought to be deserved by all who belong to their sacred order. 
We certainly do observe, that their hearers sometimes use lan- 
guage of this kind concerning them, and that both they and the 
churches in which they officiate gradually become known as 
affording peculiar advantages of religious instruction and con- 
solation ; but, so far from wishing to be thus distinguished, we 
have never seen any thing that should induce us to suppose it 
otherwise than their eariiest desire, that every one of their 
brethren may be equally assiduous and useful; that from every 
other pulpit the great truths of christianity may be proclaimed 
with equal zeal and ability. And we shall always approve of 
their proceedings and their measures, so long as we are convinced 
that their object is not to be the founders of a sect or the 
leaders of a party, but rather faithfully and unostentatiously to 
discharge the duties of their office, and to contribute, as far as 
they are able, to the improvement of those entrusted to their 
charge. If indeed there be any who, not content with fulfillmg 
their own task, invidiously bring to notice the omissions or the 
errors of their brethren, for such we have no design to apologize: 
Our object is to recommend a spirit of mutual charity and can- 
dour amongst the members of the same established communion, 
who, instead of turning their arms against each other, have need 
to join in the most strenuous exertions for the preservation of 
that fortress in which they are entrenched, and which is endan- 
gered, not only by the laxity ofits interior discipline, but by the 
secret mines and open assaults of many and formidable enemies. 

Let the ministers of the church of England then be at last 
persuaded to love as brethren; let them lay aside those bitter 
railings, those party epithets, those causeless jealousies by which 
they harass each other and weaken the common cause. Let them 
make allowance for those inevitable diversities of sentiment in 
matters of less moment which are compatible with a cordial 
agreement in essential truths; and rallying round the banners of 
the church, and walking according to the rules of discipline 
which it has ordained, let them endeavour to diminish schism, 
to confute infidelity, and to exhibit more cordiality in their 
connection with the common cause, than hostility in their dif- 
ference. 

But whilst the divisions which prevail within the walls cf out 
establishment are subjects of great concern to all who seriously 
reflect upon them, the dangers with which it is threatened from 
without are such as may reasonably occasion the utmost anx- 
iety. It is not because we apprehend, that the revenues of its 
ministers are likely to be sequestered; it is not because we per- 
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ceive any attempt to level the different ranks of its ministers, 
or to degrade and vilify its dignitaries, that our alarm is excited ; 
but because we see a growing contempt of order, and an alarm- 
ing neglect of dise ipline amongst those who profess to belon 
to the church, and an increase in the power and hostility of a 
sect which already appears to rival its influence, and seems likely 
at no distant period TO SUPPLANT IT. 

The candour with which we have adinitted the defects im the 
practice of our own church has certainly earned for us the right 
of discussing without reserve the conduct of those who, we are 
sorry to admit, have constituted themselves her professed op- 
ponents. 

In speaking of the sect of methodists, it seems expedient to 
notice the injustice and impolicy of extending this name to all 
who shew a more than ordinary earnestness in the defence of re- 
ligious doctrines, or in the practice of religious duties. It was 
from mistaken conduct of this kind that the sect in some measure 
derived its origin; for had those who were its first founders been 
permitted without molestation or reproach to follow the dictates 
of their consciences, they probably never would have forsaken 
the church, nor have resorted to such successful means of creat- 
ing and strengthening a party first within it, and afterwards in 
opposition to it. The same unwise and unchristian disposition 
has led to that extension of the name which has been noticed. 
‘Lhe consequence has been, that the cause of methodism has 
been honoured by having several illustrious senators, many pious 
and orthodox ministers, and even some venerable prelates classed, 
not by themselves indeed, but by their calumuiators, amongst its 

atrons. 

Little do the adversaries of methodism consider that they thus 
strengthen the sect which they are anxious to extirpate. They 
have made it no longer discreditable to have the name applied, 
because it is so ofien applied without the shadow of a fair pre- 
text ;—they have, in a word, taught many to believe that method- 
ism, instead of being SCHISM AS IT REALLY IS, IS ONLY SIN- 
GULAR AND EXALTED PIETY. 

‘There is however a religious sect, properly called methodists, 
(because they now acknowledge the title) whose progress aflords 
abundant cause for alarm. They are no longer a despised and 
persecuted people, but are rapidly 3 increasing in numbers and 
influence, and getting rich in character by the presents which 
the church is daily making them. 

‘Lhe peculiar tenets of the methodists are too well known to 
require any detailed statement. A description of them, by no 
means uncandid, though perhaps somewhat overcharged, has 
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been lately given by an able hand. The circumstance which we 

chiefly wish to notice is their assiduity in drawing away pros 

selytes from the established church, whilst at the same time they 

make no pardcular objections, either to its doctrine or its disci 
pline. 

With respect to other classes of dissenters, there were at least 
some ostensible, even though they might be insutticient, grounds 
for separation. ‘ihe quakers, the baptists, the presbyterians, the 
independents have something to allege as a reason for their for 
saking our communion. ‘The arians and socimans in particular 
are absolutely excluded from it by their peculiar tenets. But the 
methodists profess, that in all essential particulars they agree 
with the church of England. They do not censure our liturgy, 
our articles, or our homilies ; on the contrary, they appeal to them 
as affording (what they undoubtedly do afford) an admirable 
standard of sound doctrme. Neither do they object to episcopal 
government. Why then do they divide themselves from the 
church? why do they use every exertion to widen the breach, n- 
stead of making advances for reconciliation and unity? What 1s 
this but gvatwilous schism? At the first appearance of this sect, 
it was held out as one of their fundamental principles that they 
would upon no occasion interfere in parishes where the officiating 
clergyman was faithful m the discharge of his duty. ‘They pro- 
fessed it to be their design to seek after those scattered sheep of 
Christ’s flock, whose proper shepherd left them to wander unre- 
garded im the wilderness. But is this the case with them at pre- 
sent? Is it not notorious, that they principally intrude into those 
folds where the regular pastor is assiduous and laborious, where 
he has awakened amongst his people a serious concern for their 
souls and a spirit of relivious enquiry? Does he establish a Sune 
day school? ‘They immediately endeavour to gain an influence 
and even an ascendancy in it. Does he occasionally assemble the 
families of one or two neighbouring cottagers for the purpose of 
more conveniently reading ‘and explaining the scriptures to them? 
They lose no time in striving to engraft a separate meeting upon 
his harmless assembly. We are able to testify from our own ob- 
servation, and the information of pious and judicious ministers, 
that such is the course which they pursue, and that wherever an 
interest about religion has been produced by the preaching and 
3 pastoral visits of a pious clergyman, there the methodists most 
eS eagerly intrude themselves, build their hay and stubble upon his 
te foundation, and make those the members of a sect, who might 
have been br ight though humble ornaments of our established 
sommunion. 


It will readily be believed that these remarks from us cannot 
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be dictated by a spirit of resentment or of jealousy. Could it 
once be proved that the salvation of men’s souls would be more 
effectually promoted by the prevalence of methodism—could it 
be proved that the system adopted by its champions was more 
reconcileable to scripture, and afforded a fairer prospect of the 
advancement of the true mterests of religion, or of the propaga- 
tion of real christianity, than that which was established by the 
reformers of our chure h, we would certainly at the hazard of re- 
proach, and, were we ministers, with the sacrifice of every worldly 
prospect, join their party. But all our reading and experience, 
and all the information we lave been able to derive trom the 
deeper reading and longer experience of others, convince us that 
the church of England, as it approaches nearest to the apostolic 
mode/*, so does it afford the most certaim and durable means of 
religious edification, of all the societies which have been formed 
for that purpose since the period of the reformation. In con- 
tending therefore for the church of Lngland, we consider our- 
selves as contending for the cause of pure religion. We feel a 
firm conviction that if her candlestick were to be removed out of 
its place, the light of the gospel would (in this country at least) be 
greatly obscured, if not altogether extinguished. The experiment 
was once tried in the fullest manner, and the result was such as 
must carry conviction to every reflecting mind. Let the state of 
religion in the days of Cromwell be considered—let the number- 
less divisions and heresies which arose amongst the professors of 
christianity be remembered—let the wild and mischievous fana- 
ticisms which then prevailed be called to mind, and we shall see 
reason to acknowledge that if Divine Providence had not interfered 
for the restoration of our civil and ecclesiastical constitution, 
religion and liberty would long since have forsaken Britain. 

Blessed be God! that experiment has never yet been repeated 
on so extensive a scale; but we daily witness a more circum- 
scribed repetition of it, and the result is always similar. Where- 
ever those forms of sound doctrine which are contained in the 
liturgy and articles of our church are laid aside, there false and 
pernicious opinions speedily arise. 

To enumerate the many strange opinions which have been pro- 
pagated by modern sectaries would be no easy task. We can 
scarcely expect them to be less numerous than the teachers 
themselves, when we consider that the majority of those teachers 
are persons of low education and condition, who entey with little 


preparation on their office, and are restrained by no subscrip- 
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* See the account of the Travancore Christians in the article on Indian Idolatry, 
in this number, 
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tions, confined by no forms, and responsible, in many cases, to 
no superior ;—when, at almost every quarter sessions, numbers 
present themselves to obtain licences as religious teachers, who 
are unable to write their names, and in some cases even to read 
the very book which they undertake to expound, can we exclude 
the apprehension that the general prevalence of such a system 
must end in the subversion of all sound doctrine aud sobriety of 
principle? [t is on this account therefore, and not from any 
secular considerations, that we tremble at the progress of me- 
thodism: and it is because we sincerely believe that the over- 
throw of the church would tend to the extinction of sound religion 
in this country that we wish to prevent it. 

Without the adoption of speedy and vigorous measures, there 
seems great reason to apprehend that the establishment cannot 
be secured. The numbers, the wealth, and consequently the 
power, of those who have separated from it have rapidly in- 
creased. ‘The various classes of dissenters (divided as they are 
in their notions of doctrine and of discipline) are united in one 
common sentiment of jealousy and hostility, | had almost. said 
hatred, of the church of England. They have also their rallying 
point in various institutions, particularly the London Mission- 
ary Society, which enables them to take their measures in con- 
cert, and to arrange in secret, designs which may be ready to take 
effect before they are discovered. Of this union, and of the mvio- 
lable secrecy sometimes preserved and secured, by means of which 
we can by no means approve, we have lately had a notable instance 
in the opposition to Lord Sidmouth’s bill. In this case, unwilling 
as we are to advance any thing that may appear harsh, we cannot 
but admit that the dissenting interest, purely as it seems to shew 
or to ascertain its power, attempted (and too successfully) vio- 
lently to bear down before it every obstacle to its prurient will 
and pleasure, without the shadow of a plausible reason on it’s 
side. Nor can we much regret that poetical justice is now 
visited upon the party. They with great violence and clamour 
refused the conditions, which after anxious consultation with their 
own leaders, and with the heads of the church, were thought 
likely to be highly beneficial to the cause of religion—and which 
were certainly more calculated to add respectability to the dis- 
senters than to be of exclusive advantage to the church;—and a 
subsequent decision of the Court of King’s Bench has now an- 
nounced to them the soundness of his lordship’s views, and the 
benevolence of his intentions; and must cast them as petitioners 
upon the legislature for the very boon which they before so un- 
reasonably disdained. But to return: whilst a certain kind of 
union prevails throughout the whole of what is called the dissent- 
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ing interest, the methodists are bound together by ties of pect 
liar strength. The great founder of the sect, Mr. Wesley, united 
to unquestionable piety no inc onsiderable portion of worldly 
wisdom. His talents were scarcely unequal to the government 
of an empire, and they have been displayed in the formation of a 
system, which for its adaptation to the principles of human 
nature, its suitableness to extend and to maintain its influence, 
may well bear a comparison with the well organized establish- 
ment of Loyola. 

Of this system, itinerancy is one leading and important fea- 
ture. By means of it the bounds of the association are con- 
tinually extending themselves. Like the Indian banyan tree, 
every successive ramification takes root in the soil, and becomes 
the parent of a new plant, extending gradually the dominion of 
the primitive stem, till a whole district is overshadowed by its 
Juxuriant foliage. If the annual statement published by the 
methodists themselves be correct, their numbers are rapidly in- 
creasing. It appears, that at the conference held in July last, 
their numbers in Great Britain alone were stated at 138 000, 
being an increase of GO000 during the preceding year. he i 
crease amnounced in 1809 was 5451. Their advancement, 
therefore, is rapidly progressive; and as the number of their 
chapels is augmented im proportion to that of their followers, we 
have every reason to believe that a large proportion of the po- 
pulation will be enlisted under their banners, not merely in dis- 
tinction from, but even in opposition to, the church of Eng- 
Jand. 

We think ourselves, therefore, entitled to ask as friends of 
that church, what efforts are made to counteract this increasing 
spirit of separation? ‘The subject has by no means failed to 
attract attention: much has been said and written concerning it, 
but the language used has appeared to be dictated rather by 
scorn and resentment, than by the meekness or the wisdom of 
Christianity. ‘The methodists have been vilified and misrepre- 
sented, yet their cause has at the same time derived advantage 
by the ‘indiscriminating conduct of their adversaries. The 
union of the methodlists may be contrasted with the disunion 
which is but too apparent amongst the members of the esta- 
blishment. Their zeal in making “prosely tes has been opposed 


by bigotry, rather than by judicious attempts at counteraction. 
With one or two bright exceptions, the higher orders of the 
community have, in the mean time, looked on with apparent 
indifference ; and though the subject has been brought under the 
consideration of the legislature with an aspect that ‘could not be 
construed into persecution and intolerance, even by the most 
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violent advocate for religious licence, it was found to be as dust 
in the scale when opposed to the sorry arguments but resolute 
demeanour of a combined junta of sectaries. 

It must be admitted, however, to be by no means an easy 
task to point out the course which ought to be pursued. ‘To 
resort to severe measures would be alike inconsistent with 
policy and charity. Even supposing it were right in itself, there 
seems reason to believe that it would be impracticable to nar- 
row the bounds of toleration. ‘The sweets of religious liberty 
have been too long enjoyed to be tamely surrendered ; and it is 
by no means difficult to foresee, that any attempt to overcome 
schism, or restrain itinerancy by legal penalties, would kindle a 
flame which might involve both church and state in one coms 
mon conflagration. 

The writer of a late publication entitled “ Tints on Tolera- 
tion” intimates in pretty intelligible language what would be 
the conduct of dissenters in case any new restraints were to be 
laid upon them, and what the consequences to which those 
restraints may lead. He says, 


** A question may arise: What line of conduct conscientious 
ministers ought to pursue, if laws were to be enacted forbidding 
either all dissenting ministers to preach, or only lay preachers: or 
forbidding to preach in an unlicensed place; and at the same time 
refusing to licence persons and places, except under such security 
as the property of the parties would not meet, or under limitations 
to which their consciences could not accede, What has been ad- 
vanced ought to outweigh every consideration of temporal interest ; 
and if the evil genius of persecution were to appear again, I pray 
God that we might all be faithful to him, who hath called us to 
preach the gospel. Under such circumstances, let us continue to 
preach: if fined, let us pay the penalty and persevere in preaching: 
and when unable to pay thefine, or deeming it impolitic so to do, let 
us submit to go quietly to prison, but with the resolution still to 
preach upon the first opportunity, and, if possible, to collect a church 
even within the precincts of the gaol. He, who by these zealous 
exertions becomes the honoured instrument of converting one sin- 
ner unto God, will find that single seal to his ministerial labours an 
ample compensation for all his sufferings. In this manner, the ve- 
nerable apostle of the Gentiles both avowed and proved his sincere 
attachment to the cause in which he had embarked: ‘ The Holy 
Ghost witnesseth in every city that bonds and afflictions abide me : 
but none of these things move me; neither count I my life dear 
unto myself so that I might finish my course. with joy, and the mi- 
nistry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel 
of the grace of God.’ In the early ages of christianity, martyrdom 
was considered an eminent honour; and many of the primitive chris- 
tians thrust themselves upon the notice of their heathen persecutors 
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that they might be brought to suffer in the cause of the Redeemer, 
whom they ardently loved. In the present day, christians in general 
incline to estimate such rash ardour asa species of enthusiasm, and 
feel no disposition to court the horrors of persecution; yet, if such 
dark and tremendous days were to return in this age of the world, 
ministers should retain their stations ; they should be true to their 
charge; they should continue their ministrations, each man in his 

here, shining with all the lustre of genuine godliness, to dispel the 
gloom in which the nation would be then enveloped. If this line of 
conduct were to be adopted, and acted upon with decision, the 
cause of piety, of nonconformity, and of itinerant preaching, must 
eventually triumph. All the gaols in the country would speedily be 
filled: those houses of correction, which were erected for the chas- 
tisement of the vicious in the community, would be replenished 
with thousands of the most pious, active, and useful men in the 
kingdom, whose characters are held in general esteem. But the 
ultimate result of such despotic proceedings is beyond the ken of 
human prescience:—probably, appeals to the public and the legisla- 
ture would teem from the press, and, under such circumstances, 
might diffuse a revolutionary spirit throughout the country.” 


Without stopping to enter upon a detailed comment on this 
passage, or to point out the difference between refusing to sanc- 
tion what we do not approve, and persecuting those who from 
conscientious motives act In a manner contrary to our opinions ; 
without laying any stress on the sentiment which manifestly per- 
vades it, that every self-constituted teacher 7s a minister of the 
gospel, and entitled to apply to himself the language of the 
apostles; without inquiring how far piety, nonconformity, and 
atinerant preaching, are necessarily to be accounted synonimous 
terms ; it may suffice to remark, that this passage shows for what 
the sectaries are prepared, and to what they look forward as the 
natural consequence of any attempt to restrain them by the hand 
of power. | 

We should be as sorry to see them enter uponsuch acareer with 
reason, as we are convinced that they would not be quite so ill- 
advised as to enter upon it, on any such flimsy pretences as those 
lately set forth in the documents which they called petitions ; 
but which really appeared to us to have about as much to do 
with the question, concerning which they pretended to petition, 
as if they had copied half a dozen stanzas from Chevy Chase 
of the Curse of Kehama. Moreover, we cannot but think it the 
duty of the legislature of a great country to persevere in what is 
evidently just aud fair, and for the advantage of the community, 
notwithstanding any partial outcry ; and we are persuaded, that 
in the end such policy will be found not only the most noble 
but the most safe. , 


That something like what is in the foregoing passage held out 
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as the consequence, would take place, if any thing like 
real persecution were attempted, is by no means improbable. 
But God forbid, that so imprudent—so unchnistian a design 
should be formed !—-God forbid, that any other weapons should 
be resorted to than those which are spiritual, and which can be 
employed without the sacrifice of christian meekness ! 

No !—let will little avail to resort to pains and penalties; if 


the church would be safe, it must learn a lesson from its oppo- 


nents. {ft must awake to active exertion. It must strive to 
counteract the efforts of those who would overthrow it, by in- 
creasing zeal, increasing attention to discipline, increasing care 
to supply the wants of those who are hungering for the bread of 
life. Blessed be God, great as are the siws of this nation, and 
much reason as there is to lament the indifference to religious 
snbjects which has long prevailed,—that indifference has been 
much dimimished within the last few years. For this diminution 
we are perhaps, in some measure, indebted to the sectaries; im 
some measure to the awful examples afforded by the desolation 
of other European nations, but ciicily, it may be hoped, to a 
more abundant etiusion of the grace of God. 

There prevails at this time, amongst all the orders of socicty, a 
considerable interest concerning religious truths, and an active 
spirit of inquiry; these are evidenced by the eagerness with 


which the holy scriptures and other religious writings are sought. 


after, and by the disposition to listen to those who offer instruc- 
tion on such subjects. Of this disposition the methodists have 
amply availed themselves. But the establishment has been, in 
the mean time, comparatively torpid; and indeed were all its 
members fully awake to a sense of the dutics which the times 
render peculiarly incumbent, the existing system and the pre- 
vailing prejudices must of necessity greatly shackle their exertion. 
It is obvious, and has been often observed, that one of the 
most important difficulties which it would be needful to over- 
come, arises from the disproportion which the existing places 
of worship bear to the growing population of the kingdom. 
Now, in such situations, the dissenters find no difficulty in 
erecting places of worship. All they have to do is to collect a 
subscription and to purchase a building, or ground on which one 
may be erected, suited to their purpose. But the members of 
the church have so many persons to consult, so many jarring in- 
terests to reconcile, so much to settle about rights of patronage 
and rights of management, that they are often induced to lay 
aside the design as hopeless, and to worship in the conventicle 
erected by their schismatic neighbours. It becomes, therefore, 
an object of first-rate importance to increase the facility of erect- 
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ing chapels subject to the,discipline of the church of England, 
but of which the ministers may be,in some degree at least, nomi- 
nated by those who are at the expense of the erection. Such 
a privilege might be granted without interfering with the emo- 
luments of the incumbent, whose tithes, oblations, and fees, 
would still be equally secured to him. [t must be acknowledged, 
that in such a case a minister might be nominated to the chapel 
who might be unacceptable to the incumbent, and a contested elec- 
tion might sometimes occur. But these appear less evils than 
that of compelling a large body of the parishioners to desert the 
establishment; and amidst various difficulties, it 1s an obvious 
rule, that the least should be selected. A more effectual remedy, 
however, would be the division and sub-division of parishes, so 
us to render them more capable of being governed by one 
minister, and their inhabitants of assembling in one place of 
worship. 

Until this important difficulty could be overcome, it seems 
highly expedient, that the clergy should not only be permitted, 
but encouraged occasionally, to assemble those of their pa- 
rishioners who reside at a great distance from the parish church 
in the most convenient building that can be procured, and there 
to read to them the church prayers, and address to them suit- 
able discourses. To such a proposal, the obvious objection 
would be made, that it would lessen the solemnity of public 
worship, if permission were given to perform it in places used at 
other times for the common purposes of life. ‘Lhe answer to 
this objection is, that necessity dispenses from those rules which 
it might be otherwise expedient to observe. The first Christians 
held their assemblies in an upper chamber; the deck of a ship is 
at sea considered as a suitable place for the performance of di- 
vine service—the drum-head ina barrack—and at some of our 
public watering places (cspectally at Buxton) the offices of the 
church have been performed in rooms ordinarily devoted to pur- 
poses of amusement ; and dignitaries of the church have attended 
on and even officiated in the service. Why then should it be 
dcemed improper for a pious clergyman, whose parish is of such 
an extent, that many of the inhabitants, and especially women who 
have young children, and the infirm and aged, can seldom attend 
divine service at church; why, let it be asked, should it be im- 
proper for a clergyman so circumstanced, to assemble persons of 
this description at stated times in the most convenient room he 
can procure, and there afford them an opportunity of social 
worship, and explain to them the truths and duties of Chris- 
tianity ? 

Inourlastnumber, (p.438,) wehad the pleasure of stating an at- 
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tempt made by the Bishop of Durham to establisha place of wor- 
ship of this kind within hisdiocese. We have since learned, that 
doubts were entertained concerning the /ega/ity of such an 
establishment; and it gives us the most heartfelt satisfaction to 
be able to inform our readers, that in consequence of the zeal 
and activity of the Bisnop or Lonpon, the highest legal opi- 
nions have been taken, and that they are unanimous in favour of 
the undoubted right of the bishops to authorize the establish- 
ment of such place es of worship. 

It may be said, that extra services of this nature would be 
highly burdensome to the cler gy, who have already in most cases 
as much dutyas they are able to perform. Let it be answered, 
that the suggestion extends to the permission not the requisition 
of such “ labours of love,” or, as a Romauist would call them; 
such “ works Of supererogation.” ‘Vo the consciences of the 
clergy must be left the decision concerning what they are able to 
perform. If, however, they are animated by a due zeal for the 
honour of their divine M: aster, by a due eagerness to promote 
the salvation of souls, it may be added by a ‘regard to the safety 
of that chitrch to which they belong, they will not shrink from 
exertions which the methodistical teachers so readily undertake, 
and in which they should not permut themselves to be outdone 
by them. 

It is here that —e difficulty presents itself. It cannot be 
concealed that thére is still a lamentable want of zeal in the es- 
tablishment. ‘That deficiency indeed is far from universal, but 
it is much more general than it ought to be—aund it may be easily 
accounted for from this circumstance; that the sacred office 1s 
very generally entered more frou the love of ease, or literature, 
or from the more sordid desire of secular advantage, than from 
a wish to promote the salvation of souls. It would iead into too 
long a detail were the present system of patronage to be ana- 
lized, were the means by which preierments are oiten obtamed 
to be described, or were the course usually pursued in pre- 
paration for the sacred oflice to be imvestigated. Over- 
strained as it is, we fear that the pamphlet before as contains too 
miich that is well founded on this subject. It would be a mean 
and useless subterfuge t» attempt fo explain it all away. 

tle who has passed through an academicai education, knows 
how little the ordinary habits of young men during their resi- 
dence in the university are suited to qualify them tor the work 
ofthe ministry. He who livesatail inthe world cannot fail to know, 
that presentations to a benefice, to say nothing of Ingher and if 
possib'e more important offices, are far more commonly ob- 
tained through political mtluence or private friendship, than on 
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account of eminent piety or distinguished qualifications for the 
pastoral charge. This has been no slight cause of the evil which 
we all lament. Our parishes have not been generally filled with 
zealous and laborious ministers; many of those who have de- 
served that character have not been duly patronized by their su- 
periors, nor encouraged by their brethren :—they have rather 
been branded with some reproachful epithet, and treated as ene- 
inies to that church of which they were in truth very bright 
examples. 

If, however, we desire that the church should be preserved, 
we must implore the great Lord of the harvest to send forth la- 
bourers into the harvest, we must honour those that are such, 
and use our utmost endeavours to promote the success of their 
labours. 

We must also, oppressed as we are by our other public 
burdens, be willing to raise an adequate fund for the support 
of an additional number of clergymen in populous districts, and 
for the more adequate remuneration of those who are serving 
large parishes without deriving from them the means of com- 
fortable subsistence. Upon the necessity, and the mode of 
making this provision, we refer our readers to a very uscful 
pamphlet entitled, “ Substance of the Speech of the Earl of 
Hlarrowby, June 18, 1810.” They will there find briefly, but 
clearly discussed, the moral and: physical wants of the church, 
and we think that they will agree with us in thinking that the 
arguments are no less conclusive against the crude opimions of 
another noble lord, than demonstrative of rational aud enlight- 
ened zeal in forwarding the true interests of the established 
church. ‘The late returns to the legislature show how nu- 
merous are the parishes whose vicarages or perpetual curacies 
have been deprived of the original maintenance of the mi- 
nister by the abuse of lay impropriation. To attempt an ali- 
enation of the tithes subject to impropriation (particularly those 
held by laymen), would be, in the present state of things, an 
unwarrantable ivasion of the established rights of property ; 
but im many cases, if a fulfilment of the fundamental condition 
eajomed by the laws of the land were required, namely, that 
every impropriator should afford a convenable maintenance to 
the officiating clergyman, a considerable diminution of the evil 
would take place. In many instances, if the public reposito- 
ries of ancient ecclesiastical documents were carefully searched, 
endowments of vicarages, which have long been lost, would be 
brought to ight, or such papers discovered as would cause the 
detection of many frauds committed by the ancient patrons on 
the benetices of which they had the disposal. 
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In many such parishes there is a large proportion of waste 
land, from which, if a small allotment were assigned by the 
authority of parliament to the minister, his income might be 
augmented without an Increase of national expenditure, and 
without any material sacrifice on the part of his parishioners, 
who ought cheerfully to consent to a measure so likely to in 
crease the usefulness as well as the comfort of their minister, 
where his provision is evidently too small for his station. 

In addition to such measures as it might be thought expedient 
to adopt for encreasing the number of places of worship and 
augmenting the mcomes of ill provided ministers, a revival of 
primitive discipline and an increase of episcopal vigilance * is 
highly to be desired. By this is not meant an enforcement of 
obsolete canons, or an exertion of vexatious interference, but 
un active and personal exanunation of the state of parishes and 
the characters of clergymen, an enconragewent of the diligent, 
a reprehension of the negligent and worldly, an endeavour to 
promote unity and mutual concord, and a frequent consultation 
concerning those means which nught best promote the prospe- 
rity of the church in general, and the improvement of each 
district m particular. A system of this sort is said to have been 
established in the diocese of St. David’s, which is highly worthy 
of imitation. ‘lo this should be added, earnest endeavours on 
the part of the clergy to explain to their parishioners, in a 
familiar manner, the nature and excellencies of our establish- 
ment, and the high claims which it has to their respect and 
adherence. 

Ina word, if we would defeat the designs of those who me 
ditate the overthrow of our ecclesiastical polity, we must resort 
to a system of active but amicable counteraction. We must, 
as it was once said by a pious prelate, out-preach, out-pray, 
and out-live our dissenting brethren.—We must refraim from all 
intemperate language, and all unkind conduct; we must endea- 


-vour, by gentle means, to draw back to our communion those 


who have departed from it, whilst we use our utmost exertions 


* The late Bishop Porteus (as we find in his nephew’s publication) never held 
a contirmation without following it up with a forcible address to the young per- 
sons asseinbled; and if we consider the imposing nature of the ceremony to their 
young and innocent minds, fresh from the simple objects and ideas fainiliar 
to the age of childhood, and just impressed by the ministers of their parish with 
the religious responsibility they are about to assume, we can conceive no practice 
more likely to create that lasting conviction of the duty and importance of 
a religious life, which must always arise from the combined operations of the 
feelings and the judgment, It is with great regret, then, that we sce this prac- 
tice so uncommon in the church ; the omission appears to be no part of a sound 
system. 
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to remove all pretence, and obviate all necessity for further 
separation. Unity among churchmen, increased zeal on the 
part of the clergy of all ranks, a more abundant supply of 
places of worship, and permission to ministers to take such 
means as appear best to them for the edification of their 
own parishioners, subject always to vigilant and reasonable, 
but not vexatious episcopal superintendence. ‘These seem to 
be the only measures, or at least the most important of 
those, by which the growth of schism, and the consequent 
downfall of the church, 1s to be prevented. 

Should these observations, imperfect as we fear they are, 
contribute in any degree to so important an object, we shall be 
most humbly and sincerely thanktul ; and shall rejoice in having 
rendered even the slightest service to that melee oe church, to 
which we glory in belonging, and for the preservation of which 
our earnest prayers will, we trust, never cease to be offered, 


Art. V. Foyage dans ? Amerique Meridionale, par Don Felix 
de Azara, Commissaire et Commandant des Limites Espagnoles 
dans le Paraguay, depuis 1731, jusqu’en 1801. 4 vols. 8vo. 
a Paris. 1809. Chez Dulau, &e.—Contenant la Description 
geographique, politique, et civile de Paraguay, et dela Ri- 
viere de la Plata; Listoire de la Découverte, et de la Con- 
quete de ces Contrées; des Details nombreux sur leur Histoire 
naturelle, et sur les Peuples sauvages qui les habitent; le Ré- 
cit des Moyens employés par les Jesuites, pour assujetir et civi- 

_fiser les Indigénes, &e. Sc. Publics @apres les Manuscrits de 
Auteur, avec une Notice sur sa Vie par le Traducteur Walck- 
naer, survis de PHistoire naturelle des Oiseaux du Paraguay, 
et dela Plata, avec des Notes par Sonnini. | 


Tae political events that have burst within the last two years 
on the horizon of the South American continent becoming 
daily of greater moment, every authentic source of information 
respecting those long neglected regions is an object of the 
greatest importance to the English public, and an interesting 
subject of research to the inquiring mind. Luenos Ayres, or 


from its havmg been recently the seat of our abortive expedi- 
lions, from its possessing a larger share of white ‘population 
than any other part of South America; from its rich plains, its 
mountains, and forests, suited to all the purposes of agriculture, 


Ha Plata, mcludmg Paraguay, from the advantages of locality, - 
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and intersected by the finest rivers in the world; from its na- 
tural history, and from its having been the seat of the labours of 
the jesuits, (to which it perhaps owes many of those compara- 
tively enlightened principles of knowledge and of civil freedom, 
which it is now displaying to the world,) constitutes a subject 
of interest and curiosity, not less momentous than New Spain, 
and to it Mr. Azara has dedicated his labours. 

The few mutilated and incoherent fragments whieh have been 
laid before the public, respecting the South American continent 
within the last two centuries, and which succeeded to the incon- 
sistent, and often partial reports given by the Spaniards of its 
conquest, without describing the interior, or imparting any idea 
of its actual state, had left a void which the man of science 
has long been anxious to fill up. ‘The established principle 
of secrecy observed by the Spanish and Portuguese govern- 
ments, made them guard with a jealous eye every avenue to 
information ; and though it always entered into the department 
of the intendants of each wltramarine province, not only to de- 
scribe the districts under their control, but also to point out their 
Jocal resources, and delineate them by maps and plans; these 
valuable documents were reserved for the exclusive use of the 
council of the Indies, and were never accessible even to the 
Spanish public. It is to be presumed that they have now 
fallen ito the hands of the French, and will be carefully de- 
posited for future use among the archives of the revolutionary 
empire. 

Their jealousy lest any disclosure should eadanger their dis- 
tant settlements, was not however the only bar to our inform- 
ation respecting them. The lively and fertile genius of the 
Spanish creoles, had given rise to many descriptive works of 
merit; but the want of a press, and the difficulty of even ob- 
taining leave to print, rendered these manuseripts of no use 
to the public ; and the frequent example of authors who in- 
curred the animadversions of their government by attempting to 
extend to the people the result of their inquiries, also counter- 
acted the zealous wishes of many. ‘Through the exertions of 
the jesuits, a few confined remarks respecting the interior were 
published, but the geographical parts were found defective ; and 
possessing more anecdote than description, they by ‘no means 
satisfied curiosity, or answered any beneficial purpose. ‘These 
restraints were however in some measure broken down by the 
expulsion of the jesuits, and as a means of subsistence, some of 
these who sought refuge in Italy published their researches in 
a language not their own; among. these Clavajero and Molina 
were the foremost, Charles the Fourth of Spain, whilst yet 
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surrounded by some of his most patriotic ministers, sought to 
extend the confined knowledge of yeography and botany ; but 
the persecution subsequently incurred by Malespina, which 
equally fell to the lot of Azare, delayed the gratification of the 
world. Upon the whole, the refore, we may fairly presume that 
the energy of the South American mind was depressed by 
every expedic nt which political jealousy and religious bigotry 
could suggest to a weak and timid government. 

But the great shock which in our own days has agitated 

urope, reverberated on the shores of America, and breaking 
down the barriers inter posed by authority, opened an in! let, of 
which the French, with their accustomed enterprize, were the 
first to avail themselves. Expecting, after the conquest of Eu- 
rope, to make these interesting countries equally the scenes of 
their inroads and_ pillage, learved characters were early dis- 
patched to obtain new and correct details of their present state, 
und to spread a chain of influence connected with ulterior 
plans. The results of their secret and political information 
have not appeared before the European public, yet the speci- 
mens of descriptive and statistical accounts already published, 
may in some degree enable us to judge how interesting they 
must be to the government for which they were obtained. 
Moreover, as men ‘of science are the leading members of every 
community, more especially 1 1 South America, and such were 
uniformly the companions and confidents of the French literati 
sent thither, they doubtless possess upon the spot many friends 
to their cause. 

Azara, with more honourable views, and with not less talent, 
forgotten in the deserts, a siranger to the rapid progress of na- 
tural science in Kurope, whence he had been long absent, and 
without any communication with the civilized world, completed 
the description and delineation of a country more than five 
hundred leagues in length, on a width of three hundred, in the 
interior of which he made his researches with a more philoso- 
phic eye than his predecessors. Alone, and without books, he 
extended his i inquiries into two of the most important branches 
of natural history, making us acquainted with the existence of 
birds and quadrupeds hitherto unknown, and corrécting the 
confused accounts respecting others which we had before ob- 
tained from polluted sources. 

We shall briefly introduce Mr. Azara to the acquaintance of 
our readers by detailing a few particulars of his life. 

The profession which he chose in early life was -that of a 
military engineer, in which merit afterwards raised him to the 
rank of brigadier. Moreau de St. Mary, ignorant of the man- 
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ners and habits of the interior of South America, thus relates what 
appeared to him to be a great peculiarity in Mr. Azara. “ I 
offre, peut étre, ’exemple unique en Europe d’un homme chez 
qui aversion pour le pain est si forte quwil n’en a jamais 
mangé 

In 1776 he was named commissioner on the part of Spain to 
trace the respective limits of the Spanish and Portuguese settle- 
ments in South America, which had given rise to disputes 
between the two crowns. The greater enterprize of the Por- 
tuguese settlers had, in many instances, pushed them beyond 
their legal bounds. This eave rise to altercations and inter- 
minable disputes, which delaved the completion of the work, and 
left Mr. Azara secluded in the bosom of those extended regions, 
whose frontiers he had been commissioned to delineate. 

in the flower of youth, and enured to the heats of the plains, 
and the damps of the forests, his active and enterprising mind 
made him conceive the plan not only of describing, but also of 
constructing a map of the interior of the country, of which he 
had hitherto only pricked off the limits. ‘This he effected at 
his own expence, and partly by stealth, for he dreaded to recur 
to the intendants for assistance. ‘Thirteen years of solitary and 
tedious labour completed his bold project, and conscious that 
the only aid he had to expect was from the natives, whose 
haunts he had to penetrate and visit, in order to conciliate their 
esteem, and secure their services, he adopted their manners, used 
the same food, and in many characteristic imstances conformed 
to their customs and mode of life; imitating im this the old 
settlers of Canada, who always found an assimilation of 
manners the strongest tie to the fidelity and good will of the 
natives. 

A small portmanteau with linen and instruments, to which 
were added some salt, Paraguay tea, and presents for the In- 
dians, constituted his travelling equipage, and in this way did he 
traverse deserts, swamps, mountains, and plains; navigate and 
explore rivers, lakes, and streams, in search of original data on 
which to found a work, that might not only stand the test of 
time, but enable the distant inquirer to correct his ideas of a 
country, of which he could before possess only confused and 
mutilated accounts. 

The learned editor of Azara justly remarks, “ that contrary 


* This aversion for bread, or rather predilection for roots and vegetables, is 
not uncommon in South America, where whole nations live on mote, a kind of 
homwony, similar to that eaten in Virginia. The roasted and boiled mandioca of 
the Paraguayans supersedes the necessity of bread, and the yam, casaya, and 
ether reots general in America, constitute even a preferable snustepanec, 
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to the custom of modern travellers, he has been too reserved 
on the details that personally concerned hinself, which often 
serve as an useful supplement to descriptive narration.” Indeed, 
his humble and unaffected style, when compared with the over 
dogmatical diction of the late French works on New Spain, 
cannot but inspire a double confidence in his minute and accu- 
rate details. "These are rendered still more interesting by the 
persecutions he experienced in the cause of literature, not only 
in America, but even on his return to Spain, which deprived him 
of the means of publishing in his own language the historical 
and descriptive parts of his work, and absolutely obliged him 
to have recourse to the French press. He maintains throughout 
a philosophic and disdainful silence respecting the unmerited op- 
pression of his countrymen in office ; and though his Paris edi- 
tor drew from him by letter some particulars of his grievances, 
his auswers by no means descend to complaint or reproach, 
but soar above those natural effusions which are excited in little 
minds by repeated acts of injury and oppression. 

‘Though we confess with candour, that, m our opinion, his 
zoological inquiries form the most perfect and systematic part 
of the work, yet the remamder contains so much useful and 
novel information, that it has well deserved the pains taken by 
the French translator and editor; and we cannot but express 
astonishment that in England it is almost unknown, at a time 
that the subjects of which it treats are so deeply interesting, and 
when we are swallowing with avidity compilations not only de- 
fective but antiquated. Can it be credited that Helm’s road 
Itinerary fiom La Plata to Lima has gone through two English 
editions, whilst the works of Azara are umnoticed? We cannot 
here refram from quoting the words of Walcknaer on this 
want of national discernment, which proves how much more 
backward we are in our knowledge of South America than the 


French, though so much more imterested in knowing its real 
state. 


“ L’expedition des Anglais dans La Plata a aussi eté occasion 
de la publication de plusieurs ouvrages insignifians qui ont paru a 
Londres. On mi’a fait voir un de ces ouvrages (Wilcocke) gui 
est une relation de Buenos Ayres, en un volume en 8vo, avec di- 
verses gravures. C’est une compilation faite d’aprés Charlevoix. 
Cette mauvaise production a cependant trouvée un traducteur Fran- 
cais, et peut-ctre ce traducteur trouvera-t-il un jour un imprimeur, 
et des acheteurs!!! J'ai fait venir un autre ouvrage, intitulé, 


‘ Letters from Paraguay describing the Settlements of Monte Vi- 
deo and Buenos Ayres, the Presidencies of Rioja minor, Nombre de 
Dios, St. Mary, St. John, &c. by John Constant Davies. 1 vol. sya, 
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London, 1805.’ Le preface de ce livre nous apprend que son au- 
teur est mort au Chili. Je crois qu’il n’a jamais eté nia Paraguay 
nia Chili. Quoiqu’il en soit, il m’a eté impossible de lire seule- 
ment 100 pages de son insipide et romanesque bavardage.” 


The fact is, that one half of the accounts we have had from 
modern pens consists either of the fictions of fancy, or outlines 
from old authors under a new dress. 

The superior merit of the zoological parts of Mr. Azara’s 
work appears In some measure accounted for im the Notice sur 
st Vie et ses Ecrits, in the following words: 

“If it may be considered true that man partly depends on the 
circumstances in which he is placed, it is also not less certain, that 
he exercises over them an empire, which diflers according to the 
nature of his character. An active mind, that feels the necessity of 
nourishing the flame with which it is constantly animated, seizes 
and improves on every object that surrounds it. ‘Transport it into 
Greece, amidst the crumbling ruins of ancient Thebes, or seclude 
it amongst the massive pyramids of the Egyptian sands; or rather 
present to its contemplation Rome, Laescingt in the monuments of so 
many men and ages which stud its classic ground, and the possessor 
of such a mind will become erudite, a profound antiquarian, ora 
celebrated artist. Place it at the foot of the burning Vesuvius ; 
near the blackened and shivered sides of Etna, or strike it with the 
majestic chaos of the Alps and Pyrenees, and mineralogy and geo- 
logy will be its study. 

* Should it, however, have to wander over the vast plains, or 
pierce through the thick forests of America, where a new vegeta- 
tion covers the earth with a rich and variegated carpet, where the 
vegetable as well as the animated natives of the forests, present on 
every side, the most unusual and singular forms, and botany or 
zoology will become its prevailing passion. The two brothers 
Azara, present us with a striking example of the justness of this 
remark. Don Nicholas*, notwithstanding his occupations, and the 
restraints of his official character, in Rome became a distinguished 
philosopher, and an enlightened protector of the arts and sciences ; 
whilst Don Felix without books, succour, or preliminary instruction, 
but surrounded by materials of observation, by dint of his own 
efforts, raised himself to the rank of one of the first zoologists of 
the age.” 


In support of our own opinions of Mr. Azara’s works, we 
could quote the testimony of some respectable authorities. 
Walcknaer aftirms, that no descriptions could be more accurate, 
nothing more curious and authentic respecting the manners of 
the natives, and that it is impossible to have united more sagacity 


* He was ahinwuti ambassador from the court of Spain to that of France, 
and the author of several works known to the public, amongst which jsan account 
of the life and paintings of Mengs, a — artist. 
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and patience, two essential qualities in a just observer. The 
Royal Institute of Paris is still more pointed in its terms of 
approbation. 

_ “ M. Azara’s ornithology of the interior provinces of La Plata, 
owes its origin to a conviction of the many defects and omissions 
of Buffon, to whose work his first researches were intended as 
supplementary corrections ; butas his materialsaccumulated, they 
formed a complete treatise of themselves, in which out of 448 
species treated, nearly 200are perfectly new, and many others are 
corrected and more accurately described.” 

A drawing of each of the most remarkable species alone seems 
wanting to make the work in every sense complete, but it was — 
Mr. Azara’s object to preserve specimens of his birds, in order to 
convey them in that state to Europe, but he found the climate 
hostile to such an undertaking. After considerable pains expended 
in stuffing and preserving many, they became a prey to insects. 
This misfortune was rendered irretrievable by the baseness of the 
governor of Buenos Ayres, who did not hesitate to seize his 
trunks filled with specimens, writings, drawings, plans, and maps, 
under pretence of his being favourable to the Portuguese, by 
which means the world was deprived of what still remained of 
the fruits of his industry. 

Our readers, however, must understand that M. Azara was by 
no means a proficient in the sciences of botany, geology, miner- 
alogy, or chemistry. Whenever subjects connected with these 
sciences occur, we must confine our confidence in his observa- 
tions to that which is due to sound sense, and accurate but un- 
lettered inquiry. Neither was he exempt from the ordinary 
restraints imposed upon men in his situation with respect to 

litical discussions. We have little doubt that modern travel- 

ers will soon compensate the former deficiencies to the public : 
and with respect to the latter, we trust that a mass of original 
information from South America now lying before us, will afford 
some extracts that will not be found wholly uninteresting. 

As a partial recompence for M. Azara’s services, on his re-~ 


turn to Europe in the year 1802 he was made a brigadier in the 


Spanish army; but his brother, then ambassador at Paris, ad- 
vised him to resign, which he did; and a subsequent visit to his 
brother soon after led to the introduction of his works into the 
French press; where, notwithstanding the defects we have men- 
tioned, the expence and pains, to which Dentu the Paris publisher 
went to produce Mr. Azara’s work im a perfect state, prove the 
estimation in which it was held. Walcknaer, the translator of 
many Valuable works, and among others of Pinkerton’s Modern 
Geography, was chosen to translate the two first volumes, and 
Cuvier, perpetual secretary de la Classe des Sciences Physiques 
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del’ Institut, &c. was charged to revise, and enrich them with 
notes; whilst Sonnini, the learned editor of Buffon’s works, was 
commissioned to translate, and comment on the two last volumes, 
which treat of the birds of Paraguay. 

Of the work thus compiled and corrected we shall now pro- 

ceed to give arapid sketch; but as we think that we have ob- 
served our reader’s aversion to dry geographical and statistical 
details in cases where more interesting matier may be expected, 
we shall dwell but very shortly on the contents of each chapter, 
but shall dedicate the greater part of the contracted space allot- 
ted us to the original matter in our possession. 
_ After giving aa interesting explanatory introduction, followed 
by a sketch of the authors who had previously written on La 
Plata, Paraguay, Chaco, &c. Mr. Azara commences the first 
chapter of his work by a description of the climate. . 

The climate of La Plata is very different from that of Lima,, 

where the sky is almost continually obscured by vapours and 
clouds, that produce what is called garua, or a descending mist, 
that serves instead of rain. ‘Towards the north, Mr. Azara 
says, the vapours are seldom condensed into afog. The sky is 
there clear and serene; and in Buenos Ayres snow 1s nearly un- 
known. ‘This division of the southern continent is also com- 
paratively free from those violent earthquakes which desolate the 
regions contiguous to the cordillera of the coast; the causes of 
which are so well established in Dr. Unanue’s treatise on the 
climate of Lima. 
_ The climate of the regions of which our author treats, perhaps 
resembles that of Spain more than any other part of the rest of the 
continent, and its inhabitants are certainly the fairest. The rains 
are periodically incessant and heavy, and accompanied with dan- 
gerous and tremendous peals of thunder and lightning. Dur- 
ing the storm that occurred in 1793, the lightning fell thirty- 
seven times in Buenos Ayres, and killed nineteen persons. 

The second chapter treats of “ the disposition and quality of 
the soil,” in which the horizontality of the country is described 
to be such, that when the east and south-east winds prevail with 
any force, and cause the waters of the river La Plata to 
rise seven feet above their common level, they enter into the 
Parana, and are perceived at a distance of sixty leagues in-land, 
Mr. Azara assures us, that from his experiments of the barome- 
ter, the Paraguay, in its course from N. to S. has not a foot of 
declension for each maritime mile of latitude between the paral- 
lels of 16—24 degs. to 22—57. He then proceeds to examine 
the physical consequences of such an extent of horizontal country; 
a subject that elicits a chain of curious remarks, 
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The third chapter contains a treatise on the salts and minerals; 
for which purpose he divides the country into two parts; from 
the La Plata to the south, includmg Chaco, and that lying to 
the east of the Paraguay and Paranda. In this chapter our au- 
thor notices a singular phenomenon, which he calls a large piece 
of pure iron, flexible and maileable in the forge, but at the same 
time so hard as not to be cut, though obedient to the file. It 
contains about four hundred and sixty-eight cubic feet, and lies 
on the surface of the large plam of Chaco, on which not a single 
stone excepting tins is to be found. Whence it came appears 
to Mr. Azara the greatest problem. It cannot, says he, have 
been cast from a volcano, for there are none within three hun- 
dred leagues, nor is it brittle; much less can it be supposed to 
have been brought thither by a torrent, for an iron mine is not 
to be heard of in that part of the country, and indeed many 
deny their existence in any part of South America! Making 
allowances for M. Azara’s deticiency of chemical and mineralo- 
gical science, we apprehend that our readers will readily agree 
with us in concluding, that this immense mass is one of those me- 
teoric stones observed in similar situations in various parts of the 
world. 

It would not bé possible within the s¢anty bounds of one chap- 

ter to enter into particulars respecting the many rivers which 
branch out in so many parts of the continent of South America, 
and are designed by nature as @ means of conveyance for the im- 
mense variety of productions which she has heaped upon it. Mr? 
Azara’s fourth chapter is therefore confined to the three princi- 
pal ones, viz. the Paraguay, Parana, and Uruguay. 
- The Paraguay takes its source in 13. 30 degrees of S. latitude, 
from a collection of rivulets formed m the Sierra of Paraguay, 
where the Portuguese collect part of their gold and precious 
stones. Its course is uniformly to the south, and at length unites 
with the Parana, being navigable for schooners from the sixteenth 
degree downwards. At Assumption, when its waters were in 
their lowest state, the width was '382 French feet. They be- 
gin to rise at the latter city towards the end of February, and 
continue gradually increasing till the end of June; bat the stream 
continues clear, as if too large to be affected by the compara- 
tively trifling accession of the land waters. This rise appears 
partly formed by the overflowings of the great lake Jarayes, 
which is said to be one hundred and ten leagues long, and forty 
wide. It lies in the province of Chiquitos, but is not navigable, 
being perfectly dry during part of the year. | 

‘The Parana derives its source from the mountains where the 
Portuguese have their gold mines, called Goyazes, between 17 
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and 18 degrees of S. lat.: but the course of all the rivers is best 
-defined by a map. Several, larger. than any European river, 
fall into it; such as the Yguazu, the Paraguay, and the Uru- 
guay, from the junction of which it forms the La Plata, which 
may be considered one of the largest rivers in the world. 

The Parana is more rapid than the Paraguay, its course be- 
ing from east to west, in which direction the inclination of the 
country is considerable: at Candelaria it is four hundred toises 
wide, and 1500 at Corricutes ; and is interspersed with a variety 
of islands, some of which are ‘of a considerable size. Notwith- 
standing its great volume of water, it is not navigable durmg its 
whole course, in consequence of the falis and rocks with which 
the channel is interrupted... Amongst the several cascades with 
which it is obstructed, that called the Fall of Canendiyd is de- 
scribed by M. Azara as one of the sublimest scenes in nature. 
The width of the stream, just before it breaks over the cascade, 
extends to 2100 toises, or nearly a maritime league. Deep and 
rapid in its course, it is suddenly contracted by mounds of rock 
firmly fixed by nature, to a chamnel of thirty toises, through which 
the waters rush with a tremendous roar, and are dashed down a 
perpendicular height of fifty French feet on the rocks below. 
‘The sound is plainly heard at the distance of six leagues. 


Several rambows are reflected on the mist that rises, which 


afterwards falls in gentle showers on the surrounding scenery. 
This and the fall of T equendama near Santa Fé de Bogota, the 
height of which is considerably greater, are said (by the natives, 
we suppose) to be the largest cataracts in the world. For our- 
selves we do not profess to be great adepts in the principles 
upon which the comparative magnificence of eascades should 
be estimated ; but if the breadth and height of the fall enter into 
the calculation, we conceive that the fall of Niagara must bear 
away the palm from both these competitors, its breadth being 
not less than 600 yards, and its height 142 feet. 

‘The fifth chapter treats of some of. the wild productions of 
the country, not with the scientific classifications and accuracy 
of a botanist, which M. Azara does not profess, but with the 
scrutmizing eye of a near observer of nature. A variety of 
woods, gums, rezins, fruits, &c. are mentioned, and their domes- 
tic purposes pointed out. Amongst the rest, is the pita, or 
aloes, of which several specimens have been introduced amongst 
us from the West Indies. ‘The fibres of this plant are used for 


caulking vessels, and for ropes, and have been asserted to be 


stronger than hemp. | 
The sixth chapter 1 is a treatise on the vegetables cultivated in 
the country, in which it. is asserted that at Buenos Ayres wheat 
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produces sixteen for one, at Monte Video twelve, and at Para- 
guay four. The wheat is considerably smaller than that of 
a: 7 Spain, but the bread extremely good. The average quantity 
¥ produced is estimated at 219,300 fanegas of Castile, 70,000 of 
a which are consumed in the country, and the rest exported to the 
Y. Havanah, Paraguay, Brazils, and the island of St. Maurice. 
Bread is however, as we have already observed, by no means the 
a staff of life in this country: meat, and the great variety of roots 
a and other grains with which the country abounds, afford to the 
i poor inhabitants an equally healthy and even more nutritious sus- 

tenance. 

Mendoza, situated at the foot of the Andes of Chili, annually 
a furnishes 3313 barrels of wine, and St. John’s 7942 of brandy to 
d Buenos Ayres and Monte Video; but the low lands of Peru, 
particularly the valley of Pisco, possess the best vine and olive 
grounds that are to be found in the southern continent; and there 
may be a time, now that the old restrictions of the mother coun- 
try are exploded, in which we may thence draw partial supplies. 
Peruvian wine resembles, and equals the Constantia manufactured 
at the Cape. Several species of the peach are brought from 
Chili unknown in Europe, of which the naturalization would be 
deserving of some notice, as well as of the quinoa, which is an 
extremely nutritious grain, whose stalks serve for fuel. ' | 

The seventh chapter is allotted to the enumeration and details 
of some of the many insects which in a country so hot and 
humid must of course greatly abound; and the eighth to par- 
ticulars respecting toads, snakes, vipers, and lizards. 

‘The contents of the ninth chapter are “ quadrupeds and birds,” 
of which some drawings are given, copied from the Cabinet Im- 
perial de Paris. 

The second volume and tenth chapter commence with a 
general dissertation on the manners and customs of the Indians, 
in which our author gives the results of long personal experience 
and accurate observation. But the character of the Indians is so 
complicated, and varies so much according to their respective 
tribes, that it is difficult to lay down characteristic or leading 
features equally.applicable to all. ‘There is no subject relating 
to South America on which the public has been more misled. 
The missionaries have dealt in hyperboles, and the Spaniards 
have descended to details filled with reproach and partiality. 

M. Azara is of opinion that the aborigines have noreligion, and 

uf that the figures and idols which are found amongst them, are not 
it iL i connected with any system of superstitious worship. This would, 
Paipee however, be difficult to reconcile with our general experience ; 
for the most uncivilized, in every age and in every clime, have 
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been found to be governed by some principles of belief, which 
have either originated in fear, or some other equally strong 
incentive ; but to define them is certainly no easy task. Before 
the Spaniards the Indians are particularly guarded on_ this 
subject, for though their spiritual treatment has been singu- 
larly misrepresented, their dread of incurring the vengeance of 
power, makes them perform all their ceremonies and religious 
rites in the greatest secrecy; they are not, however, any where 
cannibals, though the many fictions we have in print have 
stigmatized them with that epithet. Our author then proceeds 
minutely to describe twenty-eight different tribes, or nations, 
belonging to Paraguay and La Plata, whose most distinguish- 
ing peculiarities are noticed. In one leading trait the Indians 
may be said to resemble us, that is, they settle their disputes 
by the fist. They are described as bemg great adepts in the 
pugilistic art. 7 
Commerce is one of the interesting points in which our author 
appears to have been guilty of some omissions, which, did-our 
limits permit, we would endeavour to supply from other sources. 
We will, however, briefly subjom, that Buenos Ayres is the 
most interesting part of all South America, in consequence of. 
its favourable situation for supplying the interior. The fallacy 
of the hopes so long entertained by the cabinets of Europe, of 
being able to cut through the isthmus of Panama, is now pretty 
well demonstrated. That it would be possible for flat boats to 
go through by means cf locks, and after immense labour, we will 
admit ; but even to effect this, it would be necessary to send new 
generations of inhabitants ; and the climate would be fatal to 
any but negroes. Not a Spanish garrison was ever sent thither, 
that at the end of the year, was not reduced to one half. Porto 
Bello has proverbially been called the grave of Europeans, and 
even the Indians cannot long resist the climate. 
' _ But even were this scheme practicable, we will endeavour to 
shew that for the supply of the coast of Peru, the channel 
of Buenos Ayres would be not only cheaper and easier, but 
also more safe. In consequence of the winds always blowing from 
the S. and S.S.W. or S.S.E., it would require two’ months to as- 
cend from Panama to Lima, or the time requisite foran European 
voyage; and the expences of a bale of goods over the isthmus we 
have calculated to be seventeen dollars, when landed in the latter 
port. Now goods are conveyed in carts over the pampas of Buenos 
Ayres to Mendoza in one month. From thence they cross 
over the Cordilleras of Chili on mules to San Jago, a distance of 
eighty leagues, and thence in carts to Valparaiso, thirty leagues, 
which journey is performed in fifteen days; and a vessel reaches 
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Lima from the latter port from its windward situation, in seven ; 
so that the conveyance is shorter, and the charges on a bale, which 
ought to weigh two hundred and twenty-five pouads (being half a 
mule’s load), only amount to fourteen dollars. The climate 
is here healihy, provisions and cattle abundant, and when the 
projected road is established through Villarica to the port of 
aloshunac in the South Seas, the conveyance will Le shortened 
one third, and the precarious passage of the Cordilleras, which 
can only be made during the summer months in consequence of 
the snows, will be avoided. Muenos Ayres is, therefore, the 
most natural deposit for Chili, Peru, and Potosi, and is des- 
tmed by nature to be the point from which they are to be 
supplied. 

ibuenos Ayres, previous to the war, has afforded a million of 
hides annually; and the meat of two hundred and fifty thousand 
oxen sullicing for the consumption of its imlabitants and its 
exports, the remainder was of consequence lost; for besides the 
tallow, the tongue was the only part cured. We are glad 
to lind that the enterprize of some individuals has induced them 
to sali some of this waste of beef, aud that the British govern- 
ment, in case of need, may here perceive the favourable meaus 
of supplymg their navy, and even the West India islands. 

Paraguay furnishes to the interior trade of Chili 3,750,000 lbs. 
of Paraguay tea, and 60,000 mules, im exchange for wine and 
brandies, and 150,000 pouchos, &c. Paraguay also furnishes 
Buenos Ayres with 4,900,000 lbs. of tea, tobacco, woods, guins, 
&c. in exchange for European luxuries. It is, however, ex- 
tremely dificult to establish the precise amount of the interior 
trade of a country wherein the duties of a/cabala, the only sure 
mneans of ascertaming it,are farmed out to individuals, and where 
the imports aud exports ave often landed and shipped in a clan- 
destine manner. ‘Lhese aie two objects which we are glad to 
see have attracted the serious notice of the present Junta, and 
from their provident measures, the happiest result may be ex- 
pecied to the state, as well as to trade in general. 

‘There is little of general mterest in the remainder of the se- 
cond volume, except the natural history of the province of Co- 
chabamba by Don ‘Tadeo Haenke, a gentleman, who with Baron 
de Nordenflycht, and Helms, was sent to South America to in- 
troduce some improvements in metallurgy among the mines of 
the precious metals, Ilaenke was placed under the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres, aud he close Cochabamba for his 
residence, 

_ Suck with the pleasing and interesting aspect of that de- 
lightiul proviuce, which is the most industrious, civilized, and 
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warlike of Upper Peru, he undertook to delineate its natural 
history and productions, and from the novelty of the attempt, 
as well as the valuable matter therein contained, this essay well 
deserves a place among the labours of Azara. 

The province of Cochabamba forms a long narrow strip of 
tountry, 130 geographical leagues long, and 30 wide, ranging 
from \.to E. As Azara weil observes, “ never did geography 
adopt a political division more accordant with its natural limits. 
By the Kio Grande 1t is divided from the districts of Chayanta, 
Yamparaes, and Charcas. A chain of mountains forms to the 
N.a respectable barrier, and separates it from the Andes and 
Moxos Missious. On the W. it touches on the extremities of 
the enormous mass of the Cordileras of the coast, and to 
the 1°. is bounded by the river Parapite or Sau Miguel de 
Chiquitos. 

Inhabited by a hardy, sober, and active race, Cochabamba 
has risen of late years to a considerable state of prosperity m 
the manufactory of glass, cotiou, &c. with which, during the 
late war, it has supplied the whole interior. Dlessed with ferti- 
fity and a moderate climate, it bids fair to be the Manchester of 
Peru, for a million pounds of cotton are already annually con- 
sumed in its manufactures. Its surface abounds in a variety of 
Salis and mineral productions, and its forests teem with woods 
and roots for dyeing. ‘To these Haenke has particularly turned 
his attention, and has pointed out, besides several new matertais 
for manufacture, other processes for dyeing, worthy of our 
adoption in Europe. 

‘The sccond and third volumes of Azara’s works are ex- 
clusively reserved for his treatise on the birds of Paraguay and 
La Plata, which is the only part he was able to publish in 
his native larzuage ; but, as we before announced, it has since 
been translated and revised by Sonnini. 

Mr. Azara’s authority comes in aid of that of Sonnini, aid 
several recent naturalists, to combat Buffon’s assertion, “ That 
birds of the old continent aré not found in the new, excepting 
those which are capable of supporting a great degree of cold, 
and have passed by the north, where it is supposed the two 
hem:spheres jon.” In Paraguay we often meet birds belonging 
to the other three quarters of the globe, that are not able to bear 
the extremes of cold, nor are sufliciently strong to traverse the 
present seas; andjwhich can only have arrived there by some 
southern passage, when perhaps the two continents were nearer, 
or had some intermediate points of contact. 

Adverting to the partiality of Buffon’s assertion, that the 
birds of ‘South America are not so melodious as those of the 
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old world, Mr. Azara takes upon himself to say, that were 
a choir formed out of the singing-birds chosen from the lat- 
ter, and another, in like manner, assembled in Paraguay, the 
victory of notes would, perhaps, be highly contested. The 
European nightingale is, however, individually excepted ; yet, 
from our own knowledge, we might with candour contend, 
that the mocking-bird of North and South America, if not for 
warbling softness, might be compared, in point of variety and 
thrilling melody, w::n the soft and nightly songster of the south 
of France, and of the olive-gardens and orange-groves of Anda- 
lusia. Had Buffon been able to listen to the “ mazy-running 
soul of melody” poured forth, either in Paraguay or the Andes’ 
mountains, he would not have given so p.ecipitate a decision ; 
or had he afterwards enjoyed the harmony and mellowness of the 
Mexican polyglot, he would have hastened to contradict it. 

The painter’s predilection for beautiful plumage, makes us in 
Europe naturally suppose, that the colours of all the South 
American birds are brilliant; and we are apt to attribute the 
circumstance to the powers of the sun: yet, mixed with the 
variegated and lustrous tribes to be met with in Paraguay, there 
are many to be seen of a very sombre hue; and, what is 
singular enough, it has been observed of those found in the 
uncovered parts where the sun has most power, that their bril- 
liancy of cs se is less than in the deep and secluded forests ; 
indicating that the orb of day rather weakens than adds to the 
tints of colouring. It is also a fact, that the most gay and 
glossy colours are found in the surucua (couroucou a ventre 
rouge de Buffon), the humming-birds, and certain species of 
the tangaras, or thrush; all of which are marked by a rapid 
flight, inhabit the interior of the woods, and seldom ascend 
more than midway up the trees. 

A quiet, soft, and innocent disposition, may easily be con- 
ceived to be characteristic of the birds of a thinly inhabited 
country like Paraguay; and Mr. Azara says that they are so 
easily tamed, that with a little care we might soon add to the 
varieties of our domestic tribes, and increase the victims 
spread upon the table of the epicure. 

In taking our leave for the present of the work of Mr. Azara, 
we cannot avoid again expressing our conviction, at least our 
ardent hopes, that the deficiences which the abuses of his go- 
vernment, and his own want of general knowledge, have intro- 
duced into the work, will now be supplied by the speedy exertions 
of some enterprising person of competent acquirements. The 
genius of a Robertson might be well employed in collecting 
and condensing the many valuable tracts and descriptive ac- 
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counts, which are to be found among the Spanish Creoles, or 
other literary characters of South America ; whose genius (though 
the spring of oppression has borne hard upon it), has not slept, 
and from whom many MS. of the greatest importance might 
be procured by an enterprising traveller; and it is obvious that 
these, combined with an enlightened survey of the moral and 
physical state of the country, would «afford matter of the highest 
public importance. We sincerely trust that this hint will not 
be lost upon those who think that they possess talents, energy, 
and acquirements, suited to so interesting an undertaking: but 
we beg leave to except Sir John Carr, K.C. from the influence 
of this exhortation. 

We shall now proceed in our intention of illustrating, from 
private sources of information, the political state, wishes, and 
opinions, of the Spanish South American provinces. This 
appears the more necessary, as perhaps there is no subject of 
political discussion, concerning which private interest has pro- 
pee among us so much misrepresentation. The pension- 
ist has been swelled with the names of foreigners who had 
any thing to say on the subject; and in some cases the very 
dregs of their own country, who have sought subsistence here 
by the sale of their plans and their pamphlets, have been thought 
proper instruments for revolutionising it. The South Ameri- 
cans, in general, have been declared to be ardently sighing for 
their freedom, ready to hail with transport any probable chance 
of redeeming it, and unanimous in their due appreciation of 
the blessings of civil and religious liberty. But the sober truth 
is, that a sense of these benefits is not altogether inherent in, 
and inseparable from, the untutored breast. To be loved suf- 
ficiently to be sought for at the cannon’s mouth, they must pre- 
viously have been known, and contrast must have enhanced their 
value. But how could this have been the case among a thinly 
scattered people, carefully secluded from all imtercourse, and 
from the circulation of free and liberal sentiments, for more 
than SOO years; during which the fear inspired by the govern- 
ment, and the terror inspired by the inquisition, have combined 
to suppress every rising hope, aud have kept the mind in a state 
of torpid and abject degradation? 

That this is a just description of the mass of the South Ame- 
rican population we have no doubt; but we have already ob- 
served, that a spark of light has here and there broke in upon 
their darkness, and that twilight, at least, is now prevalent at 
the western settlements. Of these sparks, the most. interesting 
are those which have lighted up the torch of rebellion ; Or, more 
correctly speaking, of resistance to oppression. It is at such 
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periods only that the national character of such a people can be 
elucidated: it is obvious, that all the interval must be a blank 
and dismal void, interrupted only by the sighings of despair, or 
the groans of misery. We shall therefore endeavour, in the first 
place, to give a brief sketch of such of the troubles of South 
America, as have elicited from the natives sentiments or actions 
calculated to illustrate the state of the public mind ; and shall then 
assist our readers in forming some estimate of the grounds upon 
which may be said to rest the hope of brighter days, and the 
clorious prospect of expiating, by a mild ‘and beneficent go- 
vernment, the tremendous load of national guilt, which the cries 
of America have accumulated at the footstool of eternal justice. 

The periods we allude to are principally four, and they will 
severally illustrate the characters of the Indians, the Creoles, and 
the Spaniards. 

The first, which has respect to the Indians, was the insurree- 
tion that took place in Peru in 1780, headed by and at the in- 


stigation of ‘Tupac-Amaru; secondly, as relating to the Creoles, 
that which occurred in Caraccas in 1797, as described by 


Depons, and other writers ; thirdly, the British expedition to the 
river La Plata in 1805; and, lastly, the revolution which is now 


prog ress, 


An act of injustice, to which Don Jozi Gabriel Tupac- 
Amaru had been exposed by the audience of Lima, and the out- 
rage he received from a corregidor, together with a sense of the 
abject state to which the Indian nations were reduced by the op- 
pressions of the repartimientos (a compulsory system, by which 


they were obliged to receive their necessary supplies of goods, 


hardware, and “mules, from the corregidores at the prices they 
themselves fixed, and on the credit they thought proper to re- 
strict), the whole aggravated by new imposts, “Jaid on them by 
the visitor-general i m “the time of Galves, first broke the bonds 
of restraint, and gave rise to the first-mentioned troubles. The 
exertions of several individuals who stepped forward in the ge- 
neral cause, soon spread the spirit of resistance through three 
hundred leagues of the mterior, which became the theatre of those 
bloody scenes, that invariably follow the footsteps of civil con- 


tests. It was, however, in fact little more than a rising or revolt 
of the native Indians against the indiyidual oppression of the 


corregidores, and other agents of soverument; it was an effort, 
weneral, strong, and spontaneous, on the part of the primitive 
races, to divest themselves by force, (since reiterated remonstrances 
had not availed,) of the individual tyrants, who exercised over them 
A power too long abused, but it was not a general act of the inlia- 
“hitants at large to sap the basis of that government te which they 
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had been long accustomed, or to raise the standard of national 
independence. 
~ ‘The revolution in Caraccas, the second above alluded to, was 
still more partial, and more divested of any views of a beneficial 
change; it owed its origin to the designs ef individual intrigue, 
and the machinations of a disappointed few ; and though the flame 
did not envelope more than seventy persons, and those mostly 
Europeans, it served in Europe as a handle to impose on the 
credulity of men in power, and eventually gave rise to an expe- 
dition, that stands unequalled im the annals of chivalry, we had 
almost said of absurdity. We will draw the veil of silence over 
the ill-timed and ill-judged transactions that took place on the 
coast of Caraceas; but we cannot refrain from an expression of 
indignation, that even a set of British writers, who plainly admit 
themselves to be the mere organs of a party, should so far prosti- 
tute their pens, as to devote an entire article to emblazon their 
merits, 

In truth, even at that time the Spanish Creoles of South 


America, generally speaking, were enemies to innovation and 


change ; and with the exception of a few daring and enlightened 
men, who in the solitude of their closets had studied the prin- 
ciples of civil freedom, and whose genius had soared to the con- 
templation of systems, which their most sanguine expectations 
never dared to contemplate as so soon to be realized in their na- 
tive land, they were vet firm in their adherence to the old go- 
vernment, or rather fearful of the consequences of any attempt 
to throw off its authority. Even at the present day, their dread of 
anarchy and confusion 1s still so strong, that the progress of 
freedom and independence is slow, and they appear to tremble 
on the brink of emancipation, and to be diffident of a good for 
which the mass is scarcely yet prepared. 

We could add in support of our assertion the testimony of 
many respectable natives of the country, as well! as the authority 
of authentic documents; but we will contine ourselves to the re- 
port of General Belgrano to the Junta of Buenos Ayres, pub- 
lished by them on the 4th of February ult., which reached us 
by the last arrival. This general in detailing the operations 
of his campaign, against the natives of Paraguay, says, “ Estoy 
convencido, de que este pais noquiere perder los griilos, aunque 
me persuado, que con el tiempo, llegard a convencerse de los 
errores éngue esta’ contra nuestra justa causa, &e.” “ L am con- 
vinced, that this country is opposed to throwmg off its fetters, at 
the same time that | am persuaded, that in the course of time it 
will be convinced of the errors under which it now labours, with 


regard to our just cause, &c.’ 
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With respect to our third wra, perhaps no political problem is 
more diflicult of solution, than the origmal views and intentions 
of those who planned the British expedition which entered the 
waters of La Plata in June 1806, and took possession of the 
capital of that province on the 27th of the same month. ‘That 
it was never destined to co-operate with those views and wishes 
of independence that might be excited in the breasts of a few 
leading individuals of character, who had in their hands the con- 
trol of the people, appears proved by the conduct of its chiefs, 
and that general and unvaried line of operations which marked 
every feature of the whole transaction. It seemed planned with 
a view only to establish a military post, that night be thrown 
into the scale of considerations when peace was treated of in Eu- 
rope; for such ahandtul of men, acting in direct contradiction to 
the only means afforded by the state of the countr 'y of insuring the 
lasting good-w ill of its natives, could not have it in contempla- 
tion to Conquer and garrison anextensive empire; or to establish 
with it an enlarged ‘commercial intercourse : nay, it rather ap- 
pears to have been, a gross sacrifice of the lives and courage of 
our solders, to the want of a regular and well combined system 
connected with a true know ledge of the country, that was to be 
the seat of action, and of the advantages which its political con- 
dition and feelings might hold forth. 

{It was attended, however, with one good, of which the British 
cabinet was not then aware, or its agents prepared to convert 
into nauional advantage. It gave an opportunity to those, who 
in the seclusion of their closets had pondered on the past wrongs 
of their country, who had ventured to study those nghts which 
constitute the inheritance of all free men, to be known to each 
other. No longer dreading the censure and shackles of their old 
government, they assembled, und discussed topics leadmg to a 
€ change of government; their numbers increased, and the pro- 
tection of the British arms was deemed to afford a most favour- 
able opportunity for extending the benefits of civil independence. 
"Phus did a spark, which 1 its beginning was almost imperceptible, 
acquire magnitude ; and had it ‘then been fostered, had civil ta- 
lenis, combined with a protecting and conciliating policy, been 
then but used, the blood subsequently shed would have been 
spared, disgrace would not have fallen on the Briush arms, and 
instead of that enmity which naturally followed, imstead of mourn- 
ing, devastation, and reproach, all would have been converted 
into the lasting and sincere blessiugs of the emancipated inha- 
bitants, in favour of a nation that came to aid them in a cause 
connected with their vital interests. 


Hut mstead of this rational and obvious policy, what was the 
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conduct of that a//-saprent band of politicians who now presume 
to arraign the support of the cause in the Peninsula, on the 
ground of its interference with the emancipation of the colonies 
through our assistance? What did they perform when no such 
obstacle existed, and when but for them liberty and happiness 
would at length have dawned upon these interesting regions ? 

That the british chiefs were early convinced that there existed 
a leading party in favour of independence and a change of go- 
vernment, evidently results from the many official reports pro- 
duced in General Whitelock’s trial, but that they were also not 
provided with any instructions to improve that spirit, seems 
equally conclusive. We feel no hesitation in saying that on the 
appearance of the British army in the waters of La Plata, it was 
hailed as an happy omen by those who sought the melioration of 
their country, and the passive part of the community had sufti- 
cient reliance on the national honour to hope, that whatever was 
attempted would be honestly directed to their relief and benefit. 
We know that men high in civil authority, repeatedly pressed 
the English to declare whether they came as emancipators or as 
conquerors; and even the religious communities publicly tes- 
tified their joy and their congratulations in a remarkable dis- 
course held on the 28th June, 1806. But alas! we know full 
well on the other hand, that the English chiefs were necessarily 
silent, and that silence in such a case is almost worse than an 
unpropitious avowal. ‘Too well we know bow soon the interest- 
ing and favourable sentiments first excited vanished into air ; 
how rapidly the goaded pride and disappointed hopes of the peo- 
ple exploded in open clamour; how rancorously the deluded 
sagacity of the clergy converted the pulpits into vehicles of ir- 
ritated feeling and outrageous declamauion agamst the invaders. 

From the mass of Buenos Ayres documents, im priut and Ms. 
now before us, we will confine ourselves to a short extract from 
the pastoral letter of the Bishop of La Paz, dated the 3d of May, 
1807. 


“‘ Que seria de nosotros, que seria de nuestras propriedades, y de 
nuestras familias, y que seria principalmente de nuestra religion, si 
llegaran los Ingleses 4 dominar y establecer se en Buenos Ayres, y 
con sus armas y su artifiosa seduccion intentasen tambien penetrar 
en el pais ; sirian por ventura mas indulgentes con la America Es- 
panola que lo son con la Inlanda que es casi la misma patria ?”” 


The effect produced by discourses of this nature, printed and 
circulated among a people accustomed to devour with avidity any 
thing in print,aud to attach unbounded credit to every thing from 
their priests, may be better conceived than described. And 
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sorry we are further to observe, that in the whole columns ofthe 
Estrella del Sur, a newspaper printed in Monte Video, in English 
and Spanish, and considered as the organ of the British chiefs, 
there is not a line calculated to inspire the natives with the 
smallest confidence, to undo in the slightest degree the unfavour- 
able 1 impressions, or to convey any assurances of melioration and 
protection to the desponding minds ofa pe opie, to whom fetters 
only in a new form were offered. It is remarkable, that in 
the reeular tile which we have now before us, there is not an 
article couched in free and liberal sentiments, or a column ad- 
dressed to the mhabitants to tell them what were the wishes of 
their mvaders. 

We pass over in silence the well known and disgraceful cir- 
cumstances that followed: but we think it our duty to relieve the 
European public of one very general error ; which is, that the 
successes of the La Plateans were entirely owing to their chief, 
Liners. Biography will have little to relate of a favour: dite 
nature respecting this man. ‘Till he took the command of 
the Buenos Ayres troops he was a gambler, and to flattery and 
intrigue, joined to the courage and tnisplaced contidence of the 
people, whom he afterwards betrayed, he owed his advancement. 
"That he was not even entitled to the praise of courage so gene- 
rally attached to him, we can cite as a proof, that he deserted the 
city in the second attack by General Whitelock, and ouly re- 
turned when he fourd that the danger was over. 

He continued to exercise the authority of viceroy after the 
expulsion of the English, and an instance was not long wanting 
to convince the people of his secret intentions to deliver up 
the country to the French. As soon as the usurpation of the 
throne of Spain had placed on it a branch of the Corsican fa- 
mily, emissaries were sent to the principal ports of Americs, 
to acquamt the governors of the transfer that had been made 
of these distant possessions, and to concert measures with them, 
under the previous promise of their continuance in power, how 
to concihate the people to the new dynasty. ‘The person de- 
puted to Buenos Avres arrived there about the 10th of August 
1808, and on the 18th Liniers issued a proclamation, advising 
the people “to follow the example of their American ances- 
tors, who wisely avoide d the disaste rs which afflicted Spain during 
the war of the suce ession, by waiting ull the fate of the dents 
country was determined, in ‘order then to obey the legitimate 
authority that occupied the throne.” To this were added in- 


sinuations that Spam had already vielded, and that opposition was 
“not only untimely but criminal. 


It would not be dificult for one who has followed the inhabit- 
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ants of Buenos Ayres through every stage of their patriotic ef: 
forts, who has seen them fight for their invaded rights, to form 
an idea of their feclings on this oceasion. To heholda yoke, ten 
times more offensive than that which they had just resisted, now 
offered to be Imposed upon them, was not only to insult their 
feelings, patriotism, and national honour, but to ampeach their 
judgment. "The fact is, that Liniers had concerted with the 
‘Vrench emmussary, that 80,000 men were necessary to heep the 
couutry in awe, and to penetrate e into the interior; and if we ean 
rely upon a respectable report now before us relating to this 
expedition, ‘ ‘wlitch was to be commanded by a Spanish officer 
in the French interest, the dispatch to the viceroy Liniers, order- 
ing him to make preparation for their reception, was intercepted 
by the British.” 

Liners continued to hold the of government till the cen- 
tral Junta of Spain, on their assumption of the supreme autho- 
rity, sent out Cisneros to supersede him, and to send him to 
Spain as a prisoner, Here again Linters not only betrayed a 
weak spirit, but a want of judgment, for his powers, at least, had 
the merit of being constitutional ; but he ceded, without an effort, 
to the new comer, and reured to Cordova, where we tor the pre- 


sent leave him. 


No sooner had Viceroy Cisneros assumed his functions than 
he found the treasury empty, the people desponding of the sne- 
cess of Spain, and a freedom of speech, hostile to her supremacy 
very prev alent. With the ordinary policy of old-fashioned states- 
men ina crisis of affairs which bids defiance to all regular habits, 
and requires depth and originality of judgment, he proceeded to 
fortify himself, by calling arouid him all the ancient instru- 
nents of the despotic system of the mother country. ‘Those 
who, from the nature of their talents and employments, had 
every thing to lose and nothing to gam by a change, flocked 
round him, and the customary system of espionage was organized. 
Dr. Canete prostituted his pen in the formation of thirty-one ar- 
ticles, which we confess that we have perused with horror,— 
every measure, in short, was adopted which was thought calcu- 
lated to rivet airesh the fetters in which personal liberty and the 
public opinion had so long been confined. 

The exhausted state to which the colonial treasury had been re- 
duced by the late military exertions, now gave rise to many schemes 
for mereasing the financial resources of the capital, and afford- 
ing relief to the people. Amougst these, the most important 
was the free admission of British goods, advised by the leading 
Creoles, but opposed by all the ancient Spamards, ‘and by those 
who adhered to ihe old form of government. ‘The discussion of 
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this momentous question gave rise to a celebrated memorial by 
Dr. Mariano Moreno, which from its merit we should have wish- 
ed to have made the subject of a separate review; but we must 
content ourselves with giving a general idea of the production. 

‘The memorial, composed in elevated language, breathes a 
spirit of indignation against the selfish and monopolizing spirit 
of the Cadiz merchauts, for whose private interests, the colony 
was so shamefully oppressed; then addressing himself to the 
viccroy he energetically adds: “ It is attempted to establish 
advantages on our ruin; the government then ought to be 
doubly vigilant to frustrate so smister a design. Our sovereign 
conferred on your excellency the high dignity of viceroy of these 
provinces, not to watch over and consult the dignity of the Cadiz 
merchants, but to preside over ours. How can a trading body, 
that has at all times raised the standard against the common 
good of other towns, that has umformly been the advocate of 
monopoly, on such an occasion as this be admitted as an anta- 
gonist? Can it be supposed that the consulado of Cadiz has 
ay interest or legitimate intervention in the interior regulations 
of this proviace, or any vote on the means which may insure its 
prosperity 

After successively refuting all the minor arguments brought 
forward by the opposition, till he arrived at that so much in- 
sis. ed ou by their champion, viz. that “ it is to be feared, from 
granting a free trade to the English, in a few years, the ties 
which bind us to the Peninsula will be rent asunder.”—Dr. 
Moreno proceeds with regard to the English; 


‘Our Americas will never be more secure than when trading 
with them; for a wise and enterprising commercial nation detests 
conquests, and attends less to military enterprize than to the inte- 
rests of her trade. With regard to ourselves, the days in which we 
live have afforded proofs of our fidelity, which might be envied 
even by the towns of Spain. The English themselves will ever 
view with respect the conquerors of the 5th of July, and the 
Spaniards will not forget that our military hospitals were not filled 
with traders, but by natives who defended the country in which 
they were born, by shedding their best blood in defence of their 
invaded rights.” 

‘* Nothing, in the present moment, can be more advantageous to 
Spain, than to bind and rivet, by every possible tie, the union and 
alliance of England. This generous nation, struggling almost alone 
under the weight of the present contest in Europe, afforded to our 
mother country aid and succour, such as was before unexampled in 
the friendships of nations; and certainly it becomes us, in our own 
speculations, to consult the interests of her subjects, At such 
a period, he cannot be considered as a true Spaniard who beholds 
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the trade of Britain with repining; let those fatal moments be 
remembered, in which our plundered and insulted monarchy found 
no resources within itself, for they had previously been destroyed by a 
subtle enemy. With what gratitude was then received the generous 
assistance, with which the English genius placed in motion that 
great machine which, till then, appeared useless and inert. With 
what jubilee was their alliance then celebrated, and with what 
pleasure was announced the imposing force which the friendsh p of 
that powerful nation imparted to us. It is a shameful vileness thea 
to see, that scarcely have we thought of establishing a trade as the 
only means of our salvation, and one that cannot be carried on but 
through the means of our allies, than they are considered by our 
traders as interlopers, and treated with an execration no less inju- 
rious to them, than incompatible with our true interests.”’ 

«‘ Let us, then, prove ourselves to be good Spaniards, when we 
have it in our power to contribute by commercial relations to a 
closer union with an opulent and generous nation, whose succour is 
absolutely necessary to the independence of Spain. We well know, 
that in the war of the succession, France obtained a free commerce 
with our Americas, and we ought to be ashamed to deny to gratitude 
what dependence and dread then snatched from us. Under the ne- 
cessity of consulting our own good, let us not repine that a reciprocal 
advantage should tall to the lot of a nation to whom we owe so 
much, and without whose aid that amelioration which we propose 
can never be attained. Such are the united wishes of twenty 
thousand land-holders whom I represent, and the only means of 
establishing, with a dignity suitable to the character of your excel 
lency, the foundation of our felicity, and the replenishment of your 
treasury.”” 


We cannot help considering this production of the Burke 
of South America as a very respectable specimen of Creole 
eloquence ; and it was successful. ‘The establishment of a free 
trade with England gradually raised the country from its de- 
pressed state; the operations of agriculture were resumed and 
increased, from the certainty of a vent for its produce; and even 
hides. which, as Dr. Moreno says, their grandfathers threw away 
as objects of no value, now became a staple commodity. 

The minds of the people were at length matured ; and ‘the 
supposed certainty that Spain had fallen a prey to the rapa- 
city of a foreign power, made them anxious for their own 
safety. Aware of those reiterated attempts by which the 
French had endeavoured to enthral their allegiance, and that 
even the servants of the old government could not be trusted, 
with one voice they resolved to place the executive power in the 
cabildo, to be exercised by that representative body of the people 
in the name of their sovereign Ferdinand VII. till a superior Junta 
Should be assembled. Notwithstanding Cisneros had assured 
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the people that he would adopt no measures without their cons 
currence, they would not permit him to retain uy power, or 
even allow him to preside in their councils. 

On the 6th the provisional Junta was installed, amidst the 
general acclamations of the inhabitants, and fron: that date, 
an established authority calmed every fear, and renioved the 
uncertamty and fluctuation of opinion in thé 0 ape 

‘Thus was a revolution effeeted, without a drop of blood-shed, 
which levelled to the ground a vassalag se of three centuries, and 
eternally engraved the names of its ‘authors’ on the hearts of 
their fellow-citizens. | 

‘The first endeavours of the Junta were to inspire eontidence 
in their constituents. ft was ordained, that all the proceedings 
of their sessious should be printed weekly, that the pe uple might 
judge of the conduct of their representativesS why thei nselvex 
considered, that mystery and reserve were ‘ouly invented by 
power to cover or pa’ iliate crimes. citizen was tivited 
to give his opnmion freely, in writing, On any public measure, and 
authorized to address himself, personally, to the Junta im ses- 

sion; or to an individual deputy, in cases of complaint, clams, 
or remoustrance. Measures wefe taken to regulate ‘the mi- 
fitary establishment and trade, and to reform the system of 
police. ‘has, without a contention or civil broil, without 
anarchy or coufusion, aud without a change of civil policy, 
d.d they lay the foundation of a representative aud local govern- 
ment; nor were the relations of domestic life, or the security 
of property for a moment affected. 

Monte Video bad, during the government of Liniers, been the 
first to convene a Junta within itself, but it was more for the 
purpose of escaping from the control of Liniers , than to lay 
the foundation of a representative local government ; and it was 
vever curried into full effect. Its inhabitants acknowledged 
that of Buenos Ayres, in a general assembly held on the Sth of 
June, afier the communicatious from the latter were made known, 
amd a public act of allegiance was registered; the cabildo how- 
ever opposed the measure the next day, and from that time, to 
the present, Monte Video has continued firm to the Cadiz regency, 
under the influence of Spanish naval officers, aud has remained 
the seat of the naval equipiient for blockading the capital. 
Its population, added to that of the surrounding country, is esti- 
mated at 14,000 inhabitants, und from great dese rtion, the gar- 
rison of the town is reduced to 1500 men, The transactions of 
the interior have till very lately prevented the patriotic army of the 
Junta from making any attempt to dislodge this handful of op- 
ponents ; but the Wishes of the people tend to an union with 
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the capital, and the last dispatches from la Plata bring anaccount 
that a force is marching to reduce the place, - 

Though the mstallation of the Junta, and every measure that 
immediately followed, produced the sincere and unanimous ac- 
clamatious of the people at large, yet the abridgment of power 
must naturally be expected to have created a dislike on the part 
of those who had hitherto been the mmmediaie servanis of the 
old government, aud accustomed to give an account of Wans- 
actions to the couucils of the Lndics alone. ‘The royal audience, 
consisting of Luropeans, nonunated at home, had been leit m the 
superimtendance and adiminisiration of public justice, but was soon 
discovered caballing with Cisneros, in opposiiion to the Junta, 
whom they refused to acknowiedge, or to take the usual oaths of 
oflice. “Lo such a length was this spirit of party-hostility car- 
ried, that the Junta, to secure the puble tranquillity, were under 
the necessity of seadimg back to Spain Cisueros, three oidores, 
and the fiscales of the royal audience, im order that they might be 
there judged by the supreme government. On the 20th of June 
the Juuta published its manifesto, explaming the particulars 
which had given rise to this measure, and detailing the reiterated 
endeavours to bring the members of the royal audicuce toa sense 
of their duty, and as public functionaries to impress upon them 
the danger of disregarding the wishes of the people, aud sowing 
ihe seeds of discord and disunion. | 

But it is now time to return to Limers, whom we left in Cor- 
dova; and to illustrate a subject which, as well trom distance as 
desizn, has been greaily misrepresented to the English public. 

No sooner had tranquillity been restored to the capital, 
by the departure of Cisneros, and his fellow-plotters, than it 
was discovered that a more formidable party was collecting in 
the interior, and particularly at Cordova *, headed by Liniers, the 
litendant Concha; his assessor Rodrigues, Bishop Orellana, Co- 
Jonel Allende, and accomptant Joaquim Moreno. ‘Their in- 
tcution Was not only to suppress the votes of the people, but to 
oppose by an armed force all obedience to the government es- 
tablished im the capital. They publicly declared the Junta 
insurgent, and revolutionary,” aud even the bishop endeavoured, 


* The city of Cordova, capital of the intendancy ofthat name, is the residence of 
a bishop, and the best built town in the province. It was founded on the 6th of 
July 1773, by Geronimo Luis de Cabrera, on the site where the Indians had a settle- 
ment, called Quisquisacate, on the banks of the river Primero. It stands neat a wood 
at the foot of a branch of the Andes, and contains about 10,000 inhabitants. The 
main road to Potosi from the capital passes through it, and its great trade is in 
mules and horses, obtained from Buenos Ayres, and suld to Upper Peru, It is 468 
miles from Buenos Ayres. 
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but in vain, to profane the pulpits, by rousing a party to his 
cause ; yet so firm was the public mind, though at the distance 
of much more than one hundred leagues, that very few partizans 
were made. 

In vain did the Junta of Buenos Ayres use every friendly re- 
monstrance and exhortation to dissuade these leaders form their 
hostile designs, and not to deluge the country in the blood of their 
fellow citizens ; every overture was treated with disdain, nay even 
rejected with outrage. All correspondence with the capital was 
interdicted, every thing on the roads was intercepted, and a plan 
of raising an armed force to depose the Junta, and reinstate the 
old servants of the government, was resolved on. Every pro- 
clamation breathed captivity, fire and sword, and every tool and 
despot of the old system was invited to join them. Liniers took 
the command of the few troops he could collect, and in vain did 
the people of Cordova sigh for a release from the oppression of 
this French satellite. 

The account of these proceedings diffused through the patriots 
of La Plata a general feelmg of compassion for the distresses of 
the people of Cordova, and many volunteers stepped forward, 
offering to march to their relief. ‘Towards the beginning of 
August the patriot army reached the frontiers of Cordova, 
where they were received by their fellow provincials as their so- 
licited and sighed for liberators, who came as brothers to re- 
lease them from the miseries of rapine and civil discord, and to 
wrest from unworthy hands the power that oppressed them. 

Notwithstanding Liniers had previously concerted the defence 
of the town, after dilapidating the public treasury, and committing 
in the true French style other acts of coercion on its defenceless 
inhabitants, he fled on the Ist of August at the approach of the 
Buenos Ayres army towards Peru, carrying with him his fellow 
conspirators, nine cannon, and four hundred men. Havoc and 
destruction attended his footsteps ; the country was laid waste, the 
farms and dwellings of the peaceable habitants who would not 
join him were burned to the ground ; on them he satiated his fury 
and his avarice, for they were the objects no less of his cruelty 
than of his pillage. But his career was soon stopped. On the 
5th he was taken prisoner by a small party detached in pur- 
suit, after having been ihandencilt by those whom he had ina great 
measure forced into his service, and with three other leaders was 
sent to the capital a prisoner for trial. Cordova, relieved from 
the presence of its tyrant, unanimously voted Doctor Funes as 
its deputy to the Junta, and peace and public tranquillity were 
restored to its inhabitants. 


The incorporation of Chili with Buenos Ayres took place in 
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September 1810, and the addition of this extensive and import- 
ant kingdom, with the union of Cordova, completed a jurisdic- 
tion that reached to the shores of the South Seas. The in 
teresting province of Cochabamba bordering upon Peru, of 
which we have already given some short details, brought its 
little army ito the field, secured part of the Cordova conspira- 
tors who had escaped, and relieved the neighbouring towns from 
their old oppressors, and from the influence held over them by the 
viceroy of Lima. Potosi, Charcas, La Paz, Cochabamba, Cor- 
dova, and Salta, have all jomed; so that, with the exception of 
part of Paraguay, still under the ascendancy of the court of the 
Brazils, the jurisdiction of the Junta of Buenos Ayres extends over 
the whole of the viceroyalty of La Plata as it lately stood, with 
the kingdom of Chili; and two millions and a half of mhabit- 
ants exult m their newborn freedom, and are preparing to elect 
deputies to represent them in the great national congress about 
to be formed. General Belgrano with his army of the north 
had penetrated beyond the frontiers of Paraguay, according 
to the last advices, and as soon as his protection can suftici- 
ently cover the inhabitants, and his force remove the moulder- 
ing shackles of the old system, that part of the province will 
enter into the general league, and the representative local go- 
vernment of La Plata will extend on the south from Cape Horn 
to beyond La Paz, near the limits of Peru, and on the north 
will be bounded by the Brazils. 

Such is the interesting picture presented by the South Ame- 
rican patriots; such is the deliverance which it might have 
been Lritain’s glory to have imparted to them in 1806, but 
which they have now more gloriously worked out for themselves, 
And shall not we join our hosannahs with their grateful voices? 
Shall not we transfer a little of our sympathy from the people 
of Old Spain to these yet more interesting struggles; where no 
degrading system of vice and immorality casts a doubt over the 
mind whether the oppressed deserve relief; but where virtue 
sanctities the cause, and doubly so, because it hath escaped by 
its own energy and native warmth from the cold and paralyzing 
effects of ignorance and vice? 

Can we behold unmoved the spontaneous emancipation of 
three millions of slaves, after three centuries of bondage; and 
the glorious prospect which such an example holds forth to six- 
teen millions more spread over a delightful and fertile con- 
tinent, where, under free and equal laws, population would 
probably double its numbers in fifteen years, and industry 
its products in a much shorter period? If any thing can add 
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to the interest with which we contemplate such a scene, 
it is that they are ardently desirous to interweave with their 
infant prosperity the name of Britain, to associate us with 
all the enthusiastic feelings of the moment, and to embalin our 
names in the memory of their posterity, with all those grateful 
recollections that must ever accompany a retrospect to the 
glorious epoch which gave them a political existence, and laid 
the first stone of the grand edifice which they are destined one 
day to rear, Whatever impediments the comparatively paltry 
interests of the present perplexing state of Europe may cast 
in the way of our immediate answer to the call which they 
make upon us, let them be assured that Britons (in heart and 
mind, at least) aspire to hold out the right hand of fellowship 
to a prudent and enlightened people, engaged in a cause, 
which Britons, 1a their own case, have long since carried to a 
triumphaut issue. 

Nothing now remains incomplete to La Plata but to found 
a solid and sound constitution, with a good system of legisia- 
tion calculated to secure its future felicity and prosperity, and 


to establish a national force suttctent to repel such enemies as 


the chances of war may eventually bring to their shores. ‘This, 
beyond doubt, will be the primary object of the general con- 
gress, which by this time we suppose to be in session. If we 
could judge from the variety of printed and manuscript pieces 
uow before us, contaming strictures on this important sub- 
ject, paruicularly those of the learned Dr. Funes, deputy from 
Cordova, and at present secretary of the Junta; we should anti- 
cipate proceedings not only of a wise and dignified nature, but 
such as would grace the journals of any deliberative body in 
Europe. A spectacle so novel as that of the learned and 
triotic amongst a new people discussing freely and judic calidy 
topics relating to a code of laws suited to their circumstances, 
cannot fail to awaken the deepest interest, and the liveliest 
curiosity. 

We trust that in the deliberations of this assembly the cause 
of the Indians will not be forgotten, but that gradual means 
will be taken to extend to this niuch injured race the blessings 
of mental and personal liberty. We fairly confess that this 
will be the criterion by which we shall ultimately judge of the 
virtue and patriotism of the South American congress. We 
have had in Europe, nay in England, for some years past, quite 
enough of that patriotism w hich is desirous only to bring down 
to its own place in the scale all that is above it, and w hich, hav- 
‘ng succeeded, is sure to tyrannize over all that is below it. 
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Aud we will say of such a spirit, that nothing is so common, 
so vulgar, or so natural. ‘The easy and unchristian habit of 
despising and reviling superiors naturally gives the mind a 
misanthropic and cynical cast, direcily opposite to that love of 
mankind which urges to self denial and exertion for the be- 
nefit of others, and which is absolutely necessary to enable a 
mau to do great things for the world. Accordingly we do not 
recollect of late years, ner do we now perceive on the stage, 
one single flaming patriot who has ever exhibited the least 
proof of sincerity in bis love to mankind, or who has not con- 
vinced every cool observer of the selfish hypocrisy of his 
principles, by setting at nought the peace and welfare both of 
society and of private families, whenever they were found to 
interfere with the indulgence of his passions, or with his private 
views of ambition. But of the South American patriots let us 
hope better things! ‘The conduct they have hitherto held cer- 
tainly entitles them to credit. 

We have entered more fully and explicitly into the discus- 
sion of the La Plata question, because it is now become a ge- 
neral one in the whole of the two great divisions of Spamsh 
America. Lower Peru is the only country that has not yet 
openly moved, but the moment is not far distant when the 
people will there also assert their rights; many circumstances 
which our present limits will not permit us to explain, concur 
to keep the reins of government for a time in the hands of the 
old officers, but Peru is too enlightened, and the example of 
Buenos Ayres too strong, for the flame to be opposed, even by 
sueh barriers as the Andes’ mountains. Caraccas, Quito, and 
Santa Fe have already risen, and the unanimous wishes of the 
Mexicans are suppressed, but not extiguished. 

Such being the state of affairs—we understand that deputies 
from the popular government of Buenos Ayres are now in Lon- 
don; and we can well conceive the perplexity into which their 
presence must have thrown the British ministry. While the pri- 
vate interests of the Cadiz merchants necessarily hold their pre- 
sent control over the general government of their country, it is 
to be feared that no mediation of ours can be at all effectual in en- 
forcing any compromise with the South American patriots; and it 
may perhaps be thought problematical how far, under such cir- 
cumstances, government will be strictly justified in taking any 
official notice at all of the American deputies. ‘The last dis- 
patches from Spain seem to announce the probability of a 
struggle in Cadiz, that will either place that fortress in the hands 
of the French, or annihilate the influence of those local interests 
which in too many instances appear to have overawed the gene- 
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ral government. ‘The attentive reader of the Spanish articles in 
this and our preceding numbers may, perhaps, be of opinion that 
even the most unfavourable result of these struggles will not 
produce evil unmixed with good—and the free and unshackled con- 
templation of the South American cause upon liberal, and truly 
British grounds, will not be the least of the advantageous results, 
For ourselves individually we freely admit that we are quite pre= 
pared to run any risk that may be incurred by acting upon such 
consideration at the present moment. We are decidedly of 
opmion that on this, as on every other occasion, the danger of 
half measures is much greater than any temporary advantages 
that can possibly flow from them ;—that the most manly and the 
most sincere will be the most advantageous policy. No one, we 
suppose, now doubts that the Peninsula cannot be saved from 
France, without securing to itself a free constitution and equal 
laws. When the South Americans come to treat, under our 
mediation, with the government of such a country, who can doubt, 
but that an agreement would result more truly favourable to both 
parties, and therefore more acceptable to an enlightened govern- 
ment, than any which the continuance of civil war could offer? 
But to entitle ourselves to such a right of mediation we must now 
amalgamate our interests with those of the patriots—we must sup- 
port them by mediation with our ally, or if necessary, by stronger 
measures, in the establishment of their liberty and happiness under 
the nominal sway of Ferdinand V1L., ull that monarch be really re- 
stored to an independent throne. We must disregard entirely 
the pretensions of those who, under colour of preserving the colo- 
nies to the mother country, are for pursuing measures which 
would really end in preserving them only to the French; and 
we must above all recollect that the alternative now in our power 
is not whether we shall keep the South Americans in slavery or 
assist in their liberation, for the former is now happily out of the 
power of any one—but whether we shall prolong the scenes of 
blood and dissension in that promising region, or at once esta- 
blish an indelible claim to their gratitude, by assisting them to 
commence their career of happiness and glory. : 
Whatever then may be the result of their mission, let the 
deputies be assured that these sentiments really pervade the 
breasts not only of the British public, but we would almost ven- 
ture to assert, of its statesmen also; for they are no less conso- 
nant with our national interest than with our national feeling, 
At all events we are prepared, as individuals, to declare to the 
Spanish South American deputies, our firm conviction that no- 
thing but imperious necessity can prevent’ an open declaration in 
their favour, And we are willing to pledge our sagacity, that 
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tie first moment of freedom from restraint will be marked by 
the hearty cooperation of Great Britain in those efforts of the 
South Americans, which are no less calculated to confer lasting 
raga on them, than great commercial advantages on our- 
selves. 


Art. VI. Sketches of the Internal State of France. By M. Faber. 
Translated from the French. ‘Two first Chapters on “ the 
French” and “ Administration.” London: Murray; Hatchard, 
and Richardson. pp. 300. 1811. 


Berore the late revolutions, France was an interesting 
and instructive object of contemplation. A kind of universal 
homage was paid by the public opinion of every other country 
to the manners, the language, and the literature of that people. 
Frenchmen had arrived at such a high degree of excellence in 
all the pleasures, refinements, and what some may choose to call 
the elegant vices of civilized life, that their superiority was gene- 
rally acknowledged. ‘To this species of pre-eminence, who can 
deny the claims of a people whose specious qualities could extort 
such universal suffrage in their favour? Thither our young men 
of fashion, kept in order at home by the public opinion and the 
decent manners of a free country, went to exchange the rusti- 
cated virtues of Englishmen, for the frivolous elegance of a people 
as much below them in dignity, as they may be admitted to have 
excelled in the superficial arts of pleasing. Englishmen found 
themselves without restraint, where immoral actions and prin- 
ciples were attended with uo loss of reputation; they drank 
the cup of pleasure to the very dregs. But all their attempts 
were vain ; they made themselves ridiculous by awkwardly aping 
what there would have been great merit in despising. We have 
often heard Frenchmen exultingly exclaim, “‘ On nous envoye 
les riches mi-lords pour etre apprivoisés ; mais un ours qui danse 
est toujours un ours. Peut on blanchir le Negre?” 

Russians, Swedes, Poles, and Germans also paid due homage 
to French manners, by going through a course of civilization in 
Paris. But they were more successful than our young patri- 
cians in acquiring the graceful ease and thoughtless impertinence 
of Frenchmen. The Russians particularly are perfect mimics 
in all the vices, talents, and manners of civilized life. 

We who are plain men, and know no better, are disposed to 
contest French superiority in the grand art of “ Scavoir vivre,” 
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even though such men as David Hume, Gibbon, and Lord 
Chesterfield have avowed that the society of Paris was the 
best in the world; and though men of the world flocked to that 
voluptuous capital, to consummate their knowledge in that 
most important and difficult of all human sciences, the art of 
conversation. Shoals of babbling Frenchmen, professors of those 
vices and follies, which have been hitherto inseparable from a 
high state of civilization, have inundated every country where 
there has been wealth to invite them, and folly to promote their 
success, 

These, and other well known causes, had turned the attention 
of all Europe to France. She held all other nations in a kind 
of moral subjection ; her language became general. Women, 
every where anxious to please, copied their fashions. Voltaire be- 
came universal. What nation could resist his wit, or the eloquence 
of Rousseau, or the science of Lavoisier? In short, their au- 
thors became classic, and united in one phalanx they produced 
that boastful monument of the power of the human mind, 
the Encyclopedia of Diderot and D’alembert, which completed 
the national triumph. ‘thus, before the revolution, France 
had acquired an astonishing degree of influence over other 
nations by her talents and vices. ‘The revolution followed, and 
she then appealed to their passions and prejudices: she would 
have succeeded but for her crimes. Having failed inher project 
of establishing universal empire by opinion, she has had recourse 
to force: and whether the experiment will succeed or not, de- 
pends on Englishmen. 

Thus we see, that at all times, France has excited general at- 
tention; but she now inspires so deep an interest, that an ac- 
quaintance with her internal state is become a necessary part of 
knowledge, particularly to Englishmen. By the revolution, she 
has acquired an immense accession of physical strength; she has 
more than doubled her population ; the weight of authority, and 
the splendour of military talents, have been added to her territorial 
resources. ‘This gigantic power is rendered still more formidable, 
by the insatiable ambition and the unfeeling temper of the mind 
that directs itsmovements. ‘The whole of the physical and moral 
force of that immense empire is concentrated mto one focus, by 
a chief who acknowledges no other law but his own fierce and un- 
raly will, and whose ways and means are perfidy, violence, and 
assassination; he has now nearly achieved every object of his 
ambition, but, the subversion of the British empire, . Already 
has he changed the aspect of one half of Europe : the effeminate 
people of the south have submitted without resistance; and the 
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bolder nations of the Baltic, the Rhine, and the Danube, be- 
trayed by their cowardice, and the corruption and imbecility of 
their governments, have caught the fatal fascination of terror, 
and are immolated to his rapacious tyranny. The inhabitants of 
the Peninsula have alone checked his progress on the continent, 
and in their assistance, the ark of liberty is defended from sacri- 


‘Jegious violation, principally by British valour, It is not sur- 


prising then, that he should denounce destruction on the only 
country which is worthy to repel his efforts, and eventually 
to baffle his claims to universal tyranny and usurpation, ‘Ten 
years ago he foretold our ruin: he has deigned to renew the 
lease of our existence ; but he has not, therefore, left any doubt 
upon our minds that he is seriously bent on accomplishing his 
two grand objects, the destruction of liberty and of England, 
To enquire how far his power is commensurate with his will; 
to ascertain the real extent of his resources, moral and physical ; 
to appreciate the real character of Frenchmen, the vile instru- 


ments of his crimes, are studies not only interesting but, as we 


have observed, absolutely necessary to every Englishman whe 
would not survive the extinction or degradation of his country. 

It was then with singular pleasure, that we first beheld M. Fa 
ber’s work in alanguage that makes it accessible to Englishmen of 
every rank. The translator has with great propriety prefixed, 
as a preface, an extract from an account of the work given by 
Mr. Walsh, the author of a letter on the genius and dispositions 
of the French government, and an estimable young American, 
to whom the British public and the cause of justice and huma- 
nity are deeply indebted. He says: 

‘* This work claims, from the nature and importance of its con- 
tents, no inconsiderable share of attention. Its purport is to 
develope the character, and to paint in appropriate colours, the 
internal administration of the present government of France. We 
have examined it carefully, and find it replete with facts and obser- 


vations which entirely accord with the result of our own personal 
experience on this head, and which well deserve to be commu- 


nicated.” 

Mr. Walsh also informs us, that M. Faber is a German of 
liberal education, to which last circumstance his work bears the 
most honourable testimony. Like almost every generous mind 
throughout Europe, he was seized by a moral influenza at the 
commencement of the French revolution. We need not wonder 
that foreigners were the dupes of this frivolous and unprincipled 
people, since a great many Frenchmen themselves really believed 
that the taking of the Bastille was to be the commencement of a 
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philosophical millenium, an «ra of perfect happiness to man- 
kind. | 

In the year 1793, we have ourselves often had our feelings 
of indignation roused at the sight of jacobins (their hands be- 
smeared with blood) vociferating, “ that the reign of perfecti- 
bility had commenced, and that the nations under the auspices 
of the French would soon arrive at the grand climax of moral 
excellence and social happiness.” 

Mr. Faber went to Paris to aid the French inthe grand work. 
He obtained their confidence, and was a public functionary till 
the year 1807. By this time the mania had pretty well subsid- 
ed. Seized with remorse at beimg a mere instrument of oppres- 
sion, he fled to St. Petersburgh, where he wrote two volumes 
which he entitled “ Sketches of the internal State of France.” 
The Emperor Alexander being then under the influence of 
Buonaparte suppressed the second. A copy of the first found 
its way to England, and was re-published m French by Dulau. 
Of course, those who read that language will prefer it to the 
translation. But we have preferred the latter, that aur extracts 
may be the more extensively useful. ‘The style in which the 
volume is written is agreeable: the reasonings and deductions 
we do not think always quite correct, but the merit of the work 
must of course depend principally upon the strict accuracy of 
the facts detailed, and of the general pictures drawn of morals 
and manners. In these respects we are happy to have the au- 
thority of a countryman of our own, who has passed as many 
years in France as Mr. Faber, and with no mean opportunities 
of information, for asserting that a more correct and lively re- 
presentation can scarcely be given of the circumstances treated. 

With this assurance it is natural to regret that we possess only 

half of the subject, the second volume having been suppressed 
m the manner just related. 
_ Nevertheless, with the work before us, and those of Mr. Walsh 
in their hands, our countrymen may at least be said to be well 
informed of the danger that threatens them;—of its origin, 
nature, and cousequences: if they mcur it, they will do so with 
their eyes open. | | 

Mr. Faber has divided his volume into ten chapters, each of 
which (except the first) may be considered in it’s separate de- 
partment, as a counter-exposé founded on truth, im reply to the 
pompous falsehoods which are annually announced in the Mo- 
niteur. We shall now review as many of those chapters as our 
contracted limits will admit, leaving the remainder, each of which 

m fact treats of a perfectly distinct subject, to a future opportunity, 
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In his first chapter, entitled “ The French,” Mr. Faber formally 


attempts to apologize for the nation, by asserting that the atro- 
cious crimes committed during the revolution were the work of 
a few; that the nation was purely passive; that the populace is 
in all countries the same; and that the same excesses would have 
taken place any where. Of course, having once whitewashed the 
reputation of this innocent people, he throws on a few factious 
and mtriguing individuals the whole blame of the absurd laws 
which were enacted, and of the crimes which were their un- 
avoidable consequences. | 

‘This is a mode of reasoning which Mr. Faber has acquired by his 
ep residence in France ; and he has not yet been absent 

ong enough to correct his judgement by observation on other 

countries. ‘The French are ever ready to excuse their crimes by 
repeating with a sarcastic smile “ that human nature is the same 
every where ;”—“ that the French are a very innocent, humane, 
and good sort of people;—the best creatures in the world;— 
and that all the evils and enormities which stained the revolu- 
tion were produced by foreigners, the agents of Pitt, &c. &c.” 

Now on these heads we presume to differ a little both from 
Mr. Faber and his French authorities. ‘To say nothing of the 
flat contradiction which their very theory gives to itself, by ad- 
mitting the apathy with which the nation permitted a few indi- 
viduals to plunge it into every horror and every crime, (which in 
such an extreme case is surely becoming a party to them,) we 
had really hitherto laboured under the mistaken notion, that the 
manners and character of a people were formed out of such 
moral causes as arise from the nature of their civil and religious 
institutions. Nor can we by any means agree either that the 
French nation was purely passive during the revolution, or that 
the populace is in all countries the same; and it appears to us 
that M. Faber’s asserti ‘as to the contrary are destructive of all 
political morality. ‘The proof of our former proposition we think 
may be very much takeri from M. Faber himself. | 


« In every country the nation consists, accerding to my notions, 
of that class of the inhabitants, who by their moral and intellectual 
qualities and active pursuits form as it were the kernel of the popu- 
lation, It is this class that furnishes the standard of the manners, 
intelligence, knowledge, and degree of civilization of a nation. It 
is from this class that we form an opinion of a nation ; it is this class 
we mean when we speak of a nation. In this it is that the national 
character inheres. Neither the highest nor the lowest class ought » 


then to be taken for a standard. It is not the extremes but the mid-. 
dle class that constitutes a nation. | 
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“ According to these notions the French nation cannot be accused 
of having massacred in September; of having debated in the clubs, 
and of sounding forth at the present day the praises of the existing 
government of France, in harangues, addresses of congratulation 
and homage. It has invariably been the ruling power of the mo- 
ment that produced the effects which are considered as the acts of 
the nation and the expressions of its will. It is a party, a faction, a 
class, or a certain order of the inhabitants, a number of persons or 
a single individual, who having acquired the disposal of the ruling 
power for the moment, employ instruments with characters, views, 
and objects, corresponding to their own. At the period of terror 
this instrument was the populace, whom the leaders of that time 
affected to dignify by means of a perfidious abuse of the word with 
the title of the people. These dregs of mankind are the same in all 
countries; every where without education, without principle, and 
without character, they are guided solely by the considerations of 
the moment which act upon them.” ‘ The populace will do any 
thing or be any thing you please; sheep or tigers; they will fast, 
follow at a word, adore a ribbon, murder, quafi blood, and devour 
human flesh. Such were the Septembrizers!” P. 2—3, 


Now to convict Mr. Faber out of his own mouth we would 
simply ask,—who were the victims and who were those who 
sacrificed them? The victims, it is well known, were the 
nobles, the clergy, the rich, and those who were distinguished 
by their virtues, modesty, or attachment to old habits; or whose 
principles were not “ a la hauteur” of the revolution. 

These were destroyed “ en masse” to the amount of nearly a 
million. Who wrought their destruction? Not this class de 
graded by misery that M. Faber distinguishes by the name of 
populace; but on the contrary “that class of the mhabitants, 
which by it’s moral and intellectual qualities forms the kernel 
of the population;’——-the most enlightened men m Frauce,---the 
advocates, physicians, men of letters, artists, judges, poets, phir 
losophers, renegado priests, abbés, teachers, professors of col 
leges. In short, those who had talents, knowledge, or ambi- 
tion, in the middling class rose as it were in mass, procured the 
massacre of the rich, and took possession of their property. It 
was therefore Tuk NATION emphatically, and according to Mr. 
Faber’s own definition of the word, which was guilty of the 
revolutionary crimes; and to the gene:al degeneracy and ab- 
sence of all moral principles are they principally to be ascribed. 

‘The populace in fact was but rarely brought into action, and 
generally after the horrid deeds were done-—to come and ap- 
rages not to execute. ‘The massacres, executions, mitrail- 

ades, canonades, noyades, and other gentillesses revolutionaires 
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which distinguished this frightful epoch were judicially ordered and 


judicially executed. And who sat on the tribunals? Physicians, au- 


thors, lawyers, artists, priests, whose knowledge, talents, and elo- 

uence, would have done honour to the best cause. A very few of 
their associates, who merited revolutionary honours by their brutal 
ferocity, were selected from the populace for that particular 
purpose. But open the lists of that infamous period, and you 
will find nearly all belonging to that very class which Mr. 
Faber with great propriety calls “ the nation.” 

Then with respect to the populace, if it be so ductile as Mr. 
Faber asserts in the hands of its superiors, (which we really be- 
lieve it is,) it must of course form its character from that of the 
mass of its superiors. In times aud countries where profligacy 
and, depravity universally prevail, the populace will of course 
follow the general impulse. It will therefore not only differ in 
different countries, according to this criterion, but that difference 
is plainly to be ascribed to the middle class, which M. Faber 
calls the natton—whose example the populace immediately fol- 
low. It is not, therefore, “the same in every country;” and 
where it is peculiarly vicious, to the nation must it be ascribed. 
We do not mean to say that their natural degree of protligacy 
may not be enhanced by the inflammatory acts of demagogues; 
but we do say, that the effects of these acts will only be in pro- 
portion to the degeneracy of public spirit and public virtue pre- 
viously existing:—that an English mob could never be “ tra- 
vaillé,” as the French term it, into the same state of stupid 
ferocity which is exhibited by the “ canaille” of the Fauxbourgs, 
St. Marceau, and St. Antoine; nor do we believe that the 
annals of any English tumult ever afforded such a scene as the 
following, which we shall give in the words of the Englishman 
in whose presence it took place, and upon whose veracity we 
can rely with perfect confidence. 


“ T recollect that, during my residence in Paris, an observation 
of Mr. Fox’s, that appeared in a French paper, struck me, as shewing 
a profound knowledge of human nature. He was reported to have 
said in the House of Commons, ‘ that among many evils arising 
from wars and revolutions, one much to be feared was, that the fre- 
quency of battles and massacres would by degrees weaken our sym- 
pathies for each other, and render us indifferent about the shedding 
of blood,’ 

“Though I had but too frequent opportunities of seeing the 
truth of this observation confirmed by the experience and petty 
details of daily occurrences, I was resolved to observe this le 
on the first great occasion which might assemble a mob. 1 made 
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known my intentions to a French gentleman with whom I was 
very intimate. ‘ Bon,’ said he, ‘ nous irons demain 4 la place 
de Greve, et nous surprendrons la nature sur le fait; & vous 
verrez que M. Fox savait bien apprecier ’homme.’ The Parisians 
are so famished for fétes and public spectacles, that even the guillo- 
tine serves as an amusement. We went and found an immense 
crowd. Whilst waiting for the appearance of the victims, an Irish 
gentleman, who was of the party, remarked near us a ragged boy, 
who was in the literal sense of the word a sans cullote. Struck by 
the lad’s appearance, he toid him to call at his lodgings, (giving him 
the address) and he would give him some pantaloons. The boy told 
him it was too far off. Diverted by his nonchalance, he replied, 
‘ Weil, tell me where you live, and I will send my servant with a 
parcel for you.? ‘I have nohome.’ ‘ Where do yousleep?’? ‘On 
stairs, or in a hay-loft.? ‘ But have you no particular place where 
you may be found?’ I shall never forget the little vagabond’s an- 
swer: ‘ On me trouvera a toutes les fétes.? ‘ Et vous appellez cela 
une féte?’ ‘Oui certes,’ Our attention was at last roused by shouts 
of exultation, ‘ Les voila! les voila!’ which announced the arrival of 
the procession with the four victims, who were a father and three 
sons, chaufteurs,* from la Vendee. ‘Their presence was looked on 
as the rising of the curtain. * Les voila, nous allons bientot voir ga!’ 
resounded every where. The youngest son was unable to mount 
the steps from the cart to the platform without assistance. Here 
some appearance of compassion might have been expected :—The 
very reverse ;—his exhausted state was amusing to them. ‘ Ah la 
poule mouillée celuila, c’est l’enfant gaté sans doute—il fait le mou, 
mais qu’il gobe la pillule comme ses camarades.’ The father and 
his two other sons came next, quite undaunted, and full of courage; 
their intrepidity delighted the Parisians. ‘ Ah! c’est autre chose 
ma foi, voila des gens de coeur!’ These victims looked boldly around 
them. ‘Oh! les brave gens—ca va bien, ma foi bravo!—vive les 
gens de coeur! 

“‘ The youngest son appeared lifeless; he was instantly laid hold 
of and stretched on the fatal plank. It is well known that this work 
of death is nearly instantaneous—short as it was, I heard his exit 
saluted by such exclamations as the following :—‘ Au diable le lache 
—comment donc! est ce qu’il craint la mort? Quelle etoffe pour ua 
brigand, il avoit mal choisi son metier.’ The next youngest receiv- 
ed peals of applause—he was a fine comely looking young man :— 
‘ Bravo! voila ce qui va bien—vive les brave gens, vive les gens de 
coeur!’ One of the executioner’s assistants fell flat on his face, 
which was caused, as was supposed by those around me, by the 
planks being rendered slippery by the blood. Loud shouts and 


* Chauffeurs are men who break into people’s houses at night, and bake their 
feet before the fire, in order to extort a confession of the place where treasure is 


supposed to be concealed. The crime is common over the northern and western | 
departments of France, and the Netherlands, ; 
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peals of laughter were the consequence. This accident occasioned 
a delay of a couple of minutes. The mob being in high spirits, the 
eldest son was uncommonly well received :—he was vigorous, and in 


the prime of life—he eyed the terrible scene around him witha - 


stoicism that would have done honour to a better cause. His dig- 
nified appearance struck these cannibals with a kind of awe. ‘Ma 
foi, c’est un bel homme, il a du coeur, celui la fera bonne mine 4 la 
téte d’un battalion.’ When one of the hangmen threw his trunk into 
the basket, from some accidental cause, it sat upright as on a seat, 
and the blood spouted in several streams, to the height of about fif- 
teen inches from the orifice of the arteries. ‘ Ah! le joli jet d’eau, 
le joli coup d’oeil !! was every where repeated around me. They 
appeared so amused by the novelty of this phenomenon, that the 
father closed the scene without being at all remarked—nothing was 
talked of but the ‘joli jet d’eau.’ I heard not one expression of re- 
gret at the unusual circumstance of a father and three sons being 
cut off from existence. I shall never forget the heart-appalling scene. 
Whether it was owing to the ferocious disposition displayed by the 
people, or the emotions caused by this terrible scene, with the heat 
and pressure of the crowd, I know not, but I fainted. The Irish 
gentleman who was of our party told me afterwards, that the peo- 
ple around us, perceiving that we were Englishmen, were highly 
diverted that un Anglais should faint at the sight of the guillotine. 
‘ Ah! pauvres diables, ces Anglais ne sont pas encore accoutumés a 
voir couler le sang. Ah! ma foi, pour cela ils n’ont qu’a faire danser 
la carmognale chez eux, ils en auront bientot assez. Pour cela oui!’ 
I was carried through the crowd to a wine-merchant’s shop, on the 
right hand side of the archway that leads from the Place de Gérve 
to the Rue St. Antoine. My face was bathed with vinegar, which 
soon restored me. I found the shop full of people, talking on the sub- 
ject of my fainting from the a of blood. ‘ Ah ces braves gens la 
ne savent pas ce que c’est que la guillotine. Ma foi qu’ils y prennent 
bien garde, autrement vive la carmagnole !~~Oh pour cela oui, mais 
notre diable de revolution parait faire le tour du monde, Pour nous 


autres nous m’en avons que trop—c’est vrai, mais chacun a son 
tour!’ 


Upon the whole, though with no uncharitable intention to 
include every individual, we cannot see any ground for dis- 
senting from the justice of the epithet, which a writer of the 
most piercing talent for discrimination, and fully competent to 
form a just estimate, applies to the French character. “ Ce sont 
de tigres qui dansent,” said Voltaire, and his own heart echoed 
to his head the justice of the imputation, which his acquaintance 
with history must have ratified to his judgment. We shall not 
adduce in proof the massacres of the protestants in the Ceven- 


nes, nor that of St. Bartholomew; for it may be said that those. 


atrocities were to be ascribed to the intolerant and exterminat- 
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ing spirit of the Romish religion. But in support of Voltaire’s 

opinion, we shall present to our reader’s attention a fact record- 
ed in history, though little adverted to. It was judged proper 
by the politics, or rather by the avaricious spirit of the thirteenth 
century, to dissolve the military and religious society of the 
Knights Templars. By a simultaneous operation their property 
was confiscated throughout Europe. But their persons were 
generally left inviolate, except im France—where they were 
barbarously murdered ;—and in what manner? ‘They were ac- 
tually burned alive! We cannot, therefore, agree with Mr. Fa- 
ber in gratuitously supposing that the Dutch, the Germans, and 
every other nation under the influence of a revolution, would 
commit the same excesses of which the French have been guilty ; 
nor can we admit that the instance which he cites of the mas- 
sacre of the De Witts is a very conclusive proof of the truth of 
his proposition. However we must condemn such a murder, 
yet there is a great difference between the character of a people, 
guilty in a moment of passion of a solitary crime, and then re- 
penting of it; and that of a nation which perseveres in cruelty 
for years, the perpetrators of which, far from expressing con- 
triiion, woblushingly aver that their crimes were committed 
by foreigners, and that they are themselves the most gentle, 
humane, and polite people m the world: and it really ap- 
pears to us, that the great mistake committed by Europe with 
regard to the French was, a too hasty opinion that their feroci- 
ous disposition and love of slavery could change all at once, as 
if by some instantaneous and miraculous operation. 

‘Lhe crimes of the I’'rench revolution were then the crimes of 
the I’rench nation; and the state of the French populace is a 
practical illustration of the falsity of Mr. Faber’s remark, that, 
* the people in all countries are the same.” We think that the 
ultimate cause of this difference may be well illustrated by 
another observation which we have to make on the first chapter 
of the work before us. 

_ We must then further enter our absolute protest against Mr. 
Faber’s exclusion of the higher orders from that portion of the 
population which he emphatically calls its kKernel—a term used, 
as we have seen, synonimously with the nation itself. We really 
cannot consent to qualify the nobility and superior gentry of a 
civilized country as its mere husk or shell, (and we think that 
Mr. F. has here exhibited another unequivocal proof that his Gal- 
lic prejudices are by no means yet eradicated) ;—so very far from 
“it, we are quite persuaded, that if the populace takes its bent from 
the middle ranks, these no less acquire theirs from the most ex- 
alted. So that the prime movers and parents of the national 
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character are in truth the very persons who are rejected by our 
author, as so much mere surplusage in the body politic. If the 
higher classes in society in France had displayed a due regard to 
the welfare of their country, and of society ;—had they dis- 
charged with tolerable honesty the trust reposed in them by 
Providence, and convinced the people, (who are easily so con- 
vinced,) that the interest of the public and of their country oe 
cupied a reasonable space in their contemplations ; had they 
condescended to turn even a transient thought to the moral aud 
political condition of the commonalty, Voltaire, Diderot, and 
D’alembert would have written in vain:—Mirabeau might have 
fruitlessly exhausted his lungs on the sea shore, and France might 
still have continued the land of gaiety and contentment. 

But the melancholy reverse of all this, in principle and con- 
duct, is too generally known to make it necessary for us to 
enter into the disgusting detail. Mr. Faber has attempted to 
sum it up in a short sentence, which we cannot avoid citing, al- 
though we fear it will be the means of again convicting him of 
inconsistency out of his own book. Discussing the base submis- 
sion of the French to the tyranny of their government, he says, 
“The disease which accompanies the high degree of civilization 
of the preseat age, se/fishness, is the source of the submission of 
the one, and the boldness of the other ;’—“ and the French, it 
must be confessed, more strongly attached to all the enjoy- 
ments resulting from ahigh degree of civilization, suffer most 
severely from the disease of the age.” (P. 12.) Now it is per- 
fectly well known that this moral evil, ?egoisme, pervaded every 
feeling of the higher ranks before the revolution, and that it de- 
scended from them in regular gradation. Each order dared to 
laugh at the fall of the other, without reflecting that the destruc 
tion of his neighbour would be followed by his own; and that 
the chain of society once broken in upon becomes a mere rope 
of sund. ‘From the selfish degeneracy and open profligacy of the 
higher ranks first arose that national corruption, that laugh- 
ing at every thing like patriotism or public spirit, which 
spread through all the ramifications of society, and at length 
tore it up from the very foundations. ‘The lesson is awful ;— 
and it behoves us to watch with religious care the progress of 
civilization among ourselves, lest we too run through the same 
career. Will our excellent civil institutions, and that energy of 
character and patriotism that grows out of our mental and per- 
sonal freedom, preserve us from the selfish spirit which has 
in other nations been the fruit of effeminate luxury? We con- 
fess that but lately we trembled while the experiment was try- 
ing ;—while from the same rank in society whence the evil seed 
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first germinated in France, declarations were loudly uttered, that 
the selfish “ interests of family’—(the mere canting excuse of 
every sordid miser who can boast a twentieth cousin,) are suf- 
ficient to outweigh, in the mind of a public man, the vital in- 
terests of his country. But we cannot bring ourselves to hold 
so base an opinion of a British heart :—we must really vindicate 
its pecuniary disinterestedness at the expence of its sincerity; and 
shall be content with exclaiming ; what an awful moment when 
the inconsiderate obstinacy and vanity of one individual mighthave 
ruimed the country! But then follows the triumph of a consti- 
tution like ours ;—we could almost pardon the attempt, if it were 
only that it has shewn the contrast between the public spirit in- 
fused by the general conduct of the higher orders in this country 
and in France. 

The good sense and the patriotism of Englishmen have 
gained an easy victory; and this advantage has resulted from 
the attempt; that it has brought down a very difficult sub- 
ject, around which party had cast the deepest shades of pre- 
judice, to the level of the meanest capacity. Not a journeyman 
who receives wages, and goes to market with the amount, but 
can now understand the practical tendency of the arguments on 
this famous question, and duly appreciate the absurdity of those 
which led to the crying injustice of theact in question. And wesub- 
mit with due humility to the author of that act, and to his illustrious 
abettors, whether they have not, (to usea homely phrase, which we 
believe has the authority of a great diving classic, as distinguished 
for patriotism, as for sterling wit,) a second time “ built upa 
brick wall for the purpose of running their own heads against it?” 

We have thought it necessary to state thus much In justifi- 
cation of our call upon some individuals of the higher orders in 
England, to take warning by the sad consequences of the selfish- 
ness prevalent among those of the same order in France to them- 
selves and their country. Selfishness is a very contagious ail- 
ment, and there is no saying how extensively it might have 
spread, if the person first tainted, and all those who came into 
contact with him, had not been rapidly carried off by a moral 
death in the course of a few days. But to return to our sub- 
ject. 

Although we cannot agree with Mr. Faber in thinking, that 
the crimes of the revolution were not those of the nation; we 
think him perfectly accurate in saying, that it is not the nation 
which congratulates, admires, and professes its submission to 
the tyrant. - It is in truth passive to a degree, which would be 
inconceivable to the inhabitants of a free country. ong 

The addresses and exposés produce no effect in France but 
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that of scorn and derision. The people in the provinces suppose, 
that these official publications are made to amuse the badauds of 
Paris, whilst the badauds mgeniously retort the witticism by 
supposing that they are written for the “ gens de campagne.” 

This reminds us of a circumstance which every body who has 
been in France since the revolution must have perceived. ‘The 
sapient speeches of all our great men of talents which prognos- 
ticate rum and dismay to poor old Englaud are caretully trans- 
lated into the Mouiteur, and ordered to be ins. ried in full length 
in all the papers of the departments. Nothmg is forgotten; 
not even the forebodings of woe aud wise conjeciures of the 
newspapers. | 

Now, what is the effect produced on the people of France 
by these philippics of the opposition? Precisely the same as 
those which are produced by the exposés of Bonaparte. The 
Parisians assert that “ pour berner les badauds de Paris, il les fait 
croire que les Anglais sont 4 deux doigts de leur perte :” whilst 
the badauds suppose that they are written in Paris; “ pour la 
consolation des gens de campagne et les faire croire, que ces pau- 
vres Anglais sont ruinés aussi; afin qu’ils puissent payer les con- 
tributions, et envoyer leurs enfans a la guerre avec plus de plaisir.” 

The government however continues to publish exposés, and 
the people of all ranks still affect to give credit to them. In 
short, as M. Faber well observes, “the remembrance of the 
painful privations they have undergone makes tem shudder. It 
is tranquillity they want ; and if ever the nations of the world 
were summoned to make themselves happy by means of revo- 
lutions, the French would be the last to rise.” (1. 12.) 

We shall now proceed to the examination of Mr. Faber’s 
second chapter, on the civil administration of France; which, 
besides the management of the police, is occupied only in re- 
plenishing the coffers of government and recruiting the army. 

We must, however, begin by giving our readers an idea of the 
immense size, as it were, of the instrument by which this depart- 
ment of government is carried on, which we do not recollect 
that Mr. Faber has attempted. The number of persons em- 
ployed in the administration exceeds all credibility to an English 
reader, There are 50,000 employed in the administration im 
Paris; one minister alone has 1000 clerks; another receives 
about 2000 letters, memoirs, petitions, and projects aday. ‘There 
are many of Bonaparte’s sea-ports in which there are more 
commis than sailors; and the administration and public fune- 
tionaries, which fill every French town, are in the same extra- 
vagant proportion. 
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‘The prineiple upon which this plague of locusts acts, is “ te 
demand but never to grant; to take but never to give. ‘This is 
the whole account of the administration.” “ The results of state- 
ments collected in various communes and departments prove, 
that out of 240 circulars sent annually to the civil authorities, 
government prescribe exertions or sacrifices in money and in- 
terest; twenty contain refusals returned to petitions, and the 
rest merely relate to administrative regulations. ‘The proportion 
is nearly the same in all the administrations.” (P. 13.) 

These paragraphs are a picture, so exact, of the mternal admi- 
nistration of France, that one might suppose they had been 
written by some ex-minister of the interior. ‘The author adds 
the substance of the instructions that are circulated inthe depart- 
ments. ‘They are extremely curious from the difference between 
the real motives given to the confidential servants of government, 
and the avowed motives set forth in the exposés to the people. 

“ His majesty, M.le Prefect,” thus the circulars conclude, “ re- 
lies upon the zeal which you will display in this business, in order 
to prove your devotion to his person, and your attachment to 
the interests of the throne.” 

The prefects amplify these models; the sous-prefets am- 
plify the amplification of the prefects; each mayor that of his 
sous-prefet. A few years ago the formula was, “ liberty and 

uality ; the public welfare; and the happiness of the people. 
That is now replaced by the favour of his imperial and royal 
Majesty, the interests of his crown, and the splendor of the 
throne.” 

Thus the government dictates every thing; the prefect and 
sous-prefets are but mere copying machines: “ a day labourer 
might execute the offices. It is a machine that moves only by 
the continual impulse that is given it. If there were no circulars 
it would stand still; those who order think only of the wants 
P ™~ moment; those who execute dare not look further.” 

. 16.) 

In short, every officer of the government, from the prefect to 
the lowest commissary, is a blind instrument in the hands of the 
usurper, and every possible precaution is taken to make him 
continue so. It occurred to the mind of Bonaparte, that a pre- 
fect, if he remained long enough in a department to become really 
acquainted. with its state, and to form connections among the 
natives, might have the sternness of his character and the severity 
of his conduct mitigated by the impulses of feeling or the motives 
of private interest. The tyrant has therefore secured this avenue 
of good to his subjects by a double guard. In the first place, 
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he has annexed a very high salary to the office to make it worth 
the notice and acceptance of his geuerals, and peculiar favourites; 
men totally unacquainted and often exhibiting the most ludicrous 
instances of their ignorance in civil affairs. 


«“ Some of them, conscious of their incapacity, were disposed to 
make antends for it by doing every thing. One of their number un- 
dertook to pronounce sentence of death on persons against whom he 
had received complaints, and it was difficult to make hini understand 
the articles of the constitution concerning the ‘ division of powers’ 
of which he had never before heard. Another assumed the right of 
cashiering any public functionary of his department who happened 
to be obnoxious to him, whether judge, receiver, or other officer, A 
third, by way of rewarding the valour of a regiment of the line, that 
was passing through his residence, distributed oaken crowns, and 
cravats, which were fastened to the colours; not supposing that the 
regiment, when two hundred } ory from the town, would throw away 
the gift, and laugh at the dispenser of national recompenses. A 
fourth having published the Concordat, thought himself entitled to 
make priests and bishops. Others, ignorant of their duties and thé 
limits of their power, endeavoured to interfere with the collectors of 
the revenue; but the financial department is the bow of Ulysses, 
which cannot be touched with impunity.” (P. 18.) 


Then, to prevent any chance of these excellent depiities be- 
coming better acquainted with the interests of their departments, 
it is become a favourite principle with Bonaparte to expatriate 
them, /es depayser, as the phrase is,;—never to place them over 
the departments in which they were born or are connected, or to 
permit them to remain long in the same department: the pre- 
fect, therefore, never attempts to acquire local knowledge ; he 
considers his residence asa transient visit ; leaves all his business to 
his secretaries; or at least only attends to the circulars ; that is, 
he does every thing for the government and nothing for the 
country. 

A stronger proof than this can hardly be adduced of the dark 
and atrabilious nature of the tyrant’s mind, and of the deep- 
rooted habits of suspicion with which he is accustomed to 
contemplate all mankind, In illustration of this fixed principle 
of his soul, we will Jay before our readers an anécdote weil 
known at Paris. 

Laclos, the author of a well known novel, worthy of the rank 
it holds in a land of the grossest epicurean debasement, poss 
sessed a very high reputation in Paris for general talents and che. 
powers of conversation. About a year after the 18th Bruainaire,. 
Bonaparte sent fer him to the Thuilleries. The conversation ran 
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on a great variety of subjects, and as Laclos related it, was ex- 
tremelycurious. After they had gone through the sciences, moral 
and physical, Laclos insisted, for he played the part of an ardent 
republican, on the moral advantages that liberty procured to 
man in ameliorating his nature, in answer to Bonaparte, who 
maintained, that liberty was incompatible with the French cha- 
racter. Laclos replied, “ that his countrymen, even were the 
more frivolous and immoral than they are, would be changed by 
education and good institutions.” ‘“ Try the experiment, you 
have the power, and you will find the French people as ductile 
in your hands as clay in those of the potter.” “ Croyez-mol, 
citoyen Consul, les hommes, et les Frangais surtout sont des 
alités; qu’ils seront faconnés 
au bien aussi facilement q’au mal.” The Consul rose up in his 
usual hurried manner, replying in these words: “ Ah bah! Les 
hommes! Ne me parlez pas des hommes; c’est un méchant es- 
pece que ’homme; les Frangais surtout ; vous le savez mieux 
qu'un autre. Jamais un Francais ne m’a abordé sans me de- 
mander quelque chose. L’intéret, le plus vil intéret est la mobile 
de toutes leurs actions.” He sat down and changed the subject : 
they talked on the administration, but Laclos found him at that 
time a mere novice in that science. | 

The “ depaysement” of the prefects is nothing more than 
the natural consequence of this disposition, not uncommon 
with the cynic. But to what shall we ascribe another regu- 
lation respecting them, which adds insult to injury, and holds out 
to the people the parade of inquiry and relief, terminating 
only in additional oppression? .‘I’o what but to that pecu- 
liarly diabolical feature in the tyrant’s character, confirmed by 
every day’s experience, which delights m extorting from his 
victims hypocritical expressions of zeal and gratitude, refining 
thus upon the cruelty exercised upon their persons by extending 
it to the degradation of their minds? Conscious himself that 
he has forfeited all pretension to moral principle, or even to 
worldly honour, his reprobate mind can never rest till it 
has brought all mankind to the level of its own turpitude. 
To some such sentiments can we alone ascribe the obvi- 
ous absurdity of obliging these puppets annually to make the 
tour of their department under pretence of making them- 
selves acquainted with its condition. The actual result of these 
visits 1s of course just what might be expected. The prefect not 
being permitted to relieve the distress he might observe even 
were he so inclined, passes rapidly from town to town, where the 
mayor, at the expense of the commune, entertains him in his 
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house; and the journey completed, the official newspaper of the 
department is authorized to vary its dull pages with an account 
of the guards of honour, speeches, dinners, and even illumina- 
tions with which the people have been obliged to greet the 
satellite of their tyrant. No lounger travels with more velocity 
to Brighton or Bath, than Bouaparte’s functionaries gallop from 
post to post;—they never stop but to sumptuous dinners, fire- 
works, balls, aud fétes. The prefect and his wife, for madame 
is always of the party, return from their tour just as ignorant as 
they sat out. ‘Lhe journey costs nothing, for all their expenses’ 
are defrayed by the communes through which they pass. He 
makes lus reperts to the minster of the mterior, that the roads 
want mending, and that commerce is rather dull ; to the “ ministre 
des cultes,” that so many churches want priests; to the mi- 
nister of police, that every thing is very quiet; to the minister of 
war, that he can let him have so many conscripts the ensuing 
year—and to Bonaparte, “des phrases.” 

He finds every thing in good order at the “ chef lieu,” for the 
French towns are very orderly; so are church-yards, and nearly 
for the same reason. 

The indirect profits of the prefects are paltry, unless they will 
run greater risks than prudent men would be disposed to do; 
for “‘ the system of self, established by the government, is so ex- 
clusive, that it does not suffer in others what it allows itself;” 
they are therefore reduced to the followmg expedients. 


“ They contrive to economise in the offices ; for instance, a pre- 
fect who is allowed by government 10,000 franks, for clerks and sta- 
tionary, spends but 3000, and puts the remainder into his own 

cket; he makes two clerks do the business of five; he employs 

issons, cousins, andrelations. He likewise saves upon his a 
by the gratuitous lodging and entertainment provided for him. So 
that instead of the 3000 francs charged to the state, he spends but 
one third of that sum. Instances have been seen of pretects, who: 
have carried their speculations to such a length as to make a profit 
even upon their furniture provided for the purpose of receiving Bo- 
naparte ; to take pay from the proprietors of gaming-houses, Or even 


to be partners in such establishments. Others have been known 


to influence the sales of national domains over which they offi- 
cially preside, and thus to acquire fortunes in a very short time. 
These instances have indeed been rare, and ate exceptions to the 
general rule.” (P. 23—4.) | 


The sub-prefects, mayors, and other subordinate instruments, 
are mere clerks; the former receive the circulars from the pre- 
fects, and forward them to the mayors of each canton. Their 
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whole duty usually consists in adding some exclamatory expres- 
sion. ‘The sub-prefects have a small salary. The mayors act 
gratuitously. But even in our own country we have had ridi- 
culous jnstances enough of services to superiors or the state, 
which those who rendered them called gratuitous ; and in France 
it may well be supposed that these gratuitous services are not ulti- 
mately less expensive to the people than if good salaries were 
paid for them. 

In fact, every kind of business, public or private, where money, 
or favour, or interest are concerned, must be negotiated by what 
they call a “ douceur,” or “ pot de vin,” or “des epingles pour 
madame,” “ une gratification,” “ une consideration honnétte,” 
* une gage destime,” “‘ un cadeau.” These are terms to express 
what in the English idiom is called a bribe. But the French 
(like all Aigh/y civilized persons) never call a thing by its real 
name. 

This horde of public functionaries thus paid or thus paying 
themselves, are charged with /evying the taxes, with the conscrip- 
tion, and with the police. 

To superintend the multiplicity of contributions is dreadful 
enaugh, when we consider the want of circulation, and the stoical 
hardness of the officers of revenue. (p. 38.) But how cruel must 
be the duty of a mayor, always the father of a family, when he 
is obliged to conduct the operation of the conscription in all its 
horrid details: to hear the cries and groans of the parents, to 
stifle all the sympathies of nature, to contemplate the despair 
and blasted prospects of their children, and to have neither hope 
rior consolation to offer them! “ They can give no exemption; 
they have nothing further to do when the lots are drawn but to 
conduct the conscripts to the borders of the district. The latter 
are preceded by martial music, and accompanied by sobs and 
groans, which it is the business of the mayors to stifle if pos- 
sible by causing them to shout forth half broken convulsive 
sighs of ‘ Vive Bonaparte!” (P.39.) Every year the youth of 
the departments are sent forth to the alternative of death or, 
what is worse, of the deepest moral degradation, If ever they 
return, it is as tygers P sttsteg. for prey, and no longer we fear 
even “des tigres qui dansent.” “'The public functionaries are 
the terrible actors of the drama. The mayors can listen to no 


‘remonstrance, and the sub-prefect or the minister of war dare 


not. Certainly the duties of public functionaries must: be a 
cruel and unenviable task !” 


In France there is not only a police but a ‘contre police to 
watch over the operations of the regular police; and the minutie 
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of office, to which the consequent alertness of the officers gives 
rise, were they less terrible, would be supremely ridiculous. 
M. Faber gives a few instances. “ During the search for Georges 
all fat men with a remarkable physiognomy were liable to be 
molested by the police, and many actually were so,” &c. &c. 
We could add thousands of anecdotes in illustration of this part 
of the subject, but shall confine ourselves to two, which have an 
immediate reference to our own country. , 

In the town of I'—, when the news of the battle of Trafalgar 
began to circulate, the prefect ordered a search for the authors 
of the report; this fact Banpenes six months after that victory. 
About the same period half a dozen English prisoners upon 
their parole were confined for having dined together to comme- 
morate that great event. ‘The denunciation of the prefect’s po- 
lice upon this occasion, afterwards seen at the municipalité, is 
too curious a specimen to be omitted. It set forth, 

1.. Que les prisonniers avoient diné a I’ Angloise : 

2. Quils avoient bu dix-huit bouteilles de vin aprés diner : 

8. Quw ils avoient parlé de la politique toute la soirée : 

4. Quw’ils avoient beaucoup parlé de Milord Nelson: 

5. Qu ils avoient fait de grands eclats de rire en parlant de 

la marine Frangaise. 

6. Qu’ils avoient fait du tapage, et beaucoup chanté vers les 

deux heures du matin. 

This report, which a country magistrate in England would 

have laughed out of doors, if presented to him concerning 
French prisoners, was actually sent up by the prefect, accompa- 
nied with notes, to the minister of police, Fouché. But here the 
farce ended ; Fouché saw the ridicule of it, and ordered the pri- 
soners to be released. 
_ At present there is only one newspaper allowed for each de- 
partment, the editor of which is the commissary of police; 
and the great object of the country functionaries is to vie with 
each other in producing addresses, or other pieces of flattery, 
striking or original enough to be worthy of being copied into the 
Moniteur. 


When the secretary to the mayor, or the phraseologie clerk has 
found a new turn of expression to render the address more striking, 
the delighted mayor complains if it is not inserted in the Moniteur 
as soon as it is received: in this case no intrigues, no solicitations 
to the editors are neglected. The master-piece finds its way into 
all the newspapers, and no expense is spared for its insertion and 
pastage. I oe not how the mayor of Amiens conducted himself 
in his joy, when his secretary had “ made the Almighty rest qfer 
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having created Bonaparte,” but I know that the mayor of P— trans« 
mitted twenty-five copies of certain addresses to the same number 
of editors of newspapers in France, and of these four were in the 
German language, and two in Italian.” (P. 50.) 


The Parisians were highly delighted at this “bon mot muni- 
cipal” of the mayor of Amiens, as they ironically called it; it 
served them as a subject for calembourgs for a few days. Every 
body prophesied that the mayor would have a place trom Bona- 

arte. “ Le matea de lesprit, 11 aura une place.” In tact he 
really had a place, which made them only laugh again, and add 
to that contempt with which similar circumstances had inspired 
the.n tor their chief. 

The picture drawn by M. Faber of the audacious hypocrisy 
with which the tunctionaries oblige the people to rejoice and 
be thankful, m spite of their actual misery and discontent, is no 
less spirited than just. 

Iiumimations, which the inhabitants can neither afford nor 
are disposed to make, are blazoned torth as “ spontaneous and 
general,” 


‘« These epithets figured one day in a brilliant description of an 
illumination in the town of B—. I had seen it. In the streets of 
the whole place were to be seen only five or six candles that gave 
a gloomy light; and a shoemaker who had the very same day been 
served with a writ of execution for his share of taxes, had fixed it 
up in the form ofa transparency against a pane of his little window. 
The temerity of this artisan was attended. with no unpleasant con- 
sequences: he had nothing to lose; so that the police was content 
to order him to remove his transparency.” (P. 52.) 


“ When the French government takes, it affects to give.” If 
his majesty, always occupied in consulting the happiness of his 
people, expresses Lis wish to advance the interests of commerce, 
it always ends im imposing a new tax. If a district has been 
laid waste by storms or mundations, and applies for a remission 
of their taxes—his majesty deeply affected cannot grant the re- 
mission, because it would establish a dangerous precedent, but 
grants (on paper) a donation of 10,000 francs, which, if it issues 
trom his treasury, seldom if ever reaches the su‘ierers. If part 
of a city 1s destroyed by tire, Bonaparte decrees that it shall 
be rebuilt at the public expense. A tax perhaps is levied on the 
inhabitants for the purpose, but even a supplementary decree 
Jor accelerating the lavours of the re-construction cannot pro- 
cure the first stone to be laid; nevertheless the portrait of the 
hero “ who rebuilds their asylums” is hung up in the town-hails, 
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and the wits take their revenge by saying, “ Our town has been 
twice rebuilt, once upon paper, and once upon canvas.” Laws 
out of end were passed by the “ reduilder of Lyons” for repair- 
ing the ravages made in that beautiful city durin, the revolution, 
aud money decreed from the treasury; but the square Bona- 
parte remains a heap of rubbish as before, and the apparent ge- 
nerosity of the decrees became a cruel mockery. 

Now this alternation of hope deferred ending in cruel disap- 
poimtment would, one should think, be a sufficient punishment 
and degradation of the people ia ihe eyes of an ordinary tyrant. 
But Bonaparte is no ordinary tyrant; his people cannot groan 
in peace, and pour forth their sighs of despair in private. He 
_ grudges them the enjoyment of their secret sentiments, pursues 

them even into their last asylum, into the inmost recesses of 
their hearts, and poisons their sole remaining consolation, that 
of their own consciences. ‘They must stifle every feeling, and 
cail up the voice of joy, and gratulation, and contentment to 
greet their oppressor. We insert the following specimen of the 
honours paid upon his entry ito one of his good cities which 
had been thus basely deceived. 


“* At the distance of a quarter of a league from the city was erecte 
ed a triumphal arch of the Doric order, adorned internally with 
various decorations in bronze, sculpture, basso-relievos, &c. emblema- 
tical of the wealth and magnificence which the city cannot fail to 
derive from the benevolent notice and protection of the sovereign 
whom it adores. The bronze of the columns denotes the fidelity of 
the citizens to the institutions of the empire, represented by lions 
bearing palm branches and legionary standards. In the centre of 
the interior of the arch was an eagle surrounded by bees, with four 
garlands of fruit of a gold colour, in the midst of which appeared 
these words—Hanover, France, Italy, and Savoy, countries whose 
crowns he has united, and which he has blessed with wealth and plenty.” 
Above was represented the apotheosis of Buonaparte; in the same 


manner as that of Augustus, by an eagle flying with his portrait 
towards the sky. (P. 81.) 


We can really pursue the disgusting details no further, but 
shall close our observations on the civil administration of France 
with the following eloquent extracts trom M. Faber. 


“ Here is now exhibited the most extraordinary phenomenon 
ever known, a moral prodigy unexampled in the history of mankind, 
I mean the regular, systematic, elaborate, organization of falsehood, 
as the basis of the goverment, and the soul of ali its public acts: a 
total abnegation in tavour of the military ruler, of all individual feel- 
ing, of all personal character, almost of all private thought. The pub- 
lic tunctionaries universally, who perform the parts and speak the 
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language assigned to them by their master, give up all moral liberty, 
sacrifice totally, and without reserve, truth, conviction, conscience, 
honour, and principle. When the senators, counsellors of state, or 
any of the chief dignitaries of the empire speak, we know that they 
do, of course, but repeat the words of their master, and ply their 
trade of servility. But when we hear the same words reiterated 
eagerly, and entorced with every artifice of rhetoric, by those who 
are supposed to be the immediate representatives of the people, who 
eall themselves their organs, who speak in their name, we naturally 
feel the most lively sentiments of contempt and indignation. It 18 
from this class of men that the system of imposture receives its 
strongest support. Their baseness is, in some degree, infectious, 
and contaminates the world.” (P. 48.) 

“As for the French themselves, they have lost as a nation not 
only their civil and political, but their moral liberty; that which 
confers dignity on man, which comforts and supports him under 
adversity. ‘This moral subjection of the French exhibits one of the 
most extraordinary phenomena in the history of the world, that of 
a numerous nation, im which not only there is no individual who 
dares utter what he thinks, but in which almost every individual is 
habitually employed in counterfeiting before the whole universe 
sentiments which he knows to be false; a nation in which falsehood 
is organized into a political system, and fraud and imposture have 
become the basis of the state.” 


We shall now take leave for the present of M. FPaber’s work, 
after recording an anecdote concerning that department of the ad- 
ministration which relates to shipbuilding. ‘The story is natu- 
rally interesting to us, and upon its perfect accuracy our readers 
may implicitly rely. ‘The names of the principals m the con- 
versation are now before us, (they are very respectable in France,) 
but for obvious reasons we cannot disclose them. Since the 
last campaign in Germany Buonaparte has bent very anxious 
thoughts on the means of creating a navy proportionate to the 
extent and influence of the French empire; and we know that 
he has lately held many consultations on the subject with his 
various ingenieurs constructeurs de la marine. ‘The objects 
which he particularly wished to ascertain were, the price of 
building and the time necessary for constructing 300 ships of 
the line, 600 frigates, with cutters and gunboats in proportion, 
during a general maritime peace, in all the ports of the empire. 
After much inquiry into the particulars, concernmg the price of 
materials, &c. it was agreed that it would require about eight 
years, and a milliard and a half, (i. e. about sixty millions ster- 
lmg), to complete the projected armada on the admitted hypo- 
thesis of a general peace, and all the ports and naval resources 
of the empire at the disposition of the constructeurs. 
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We have no sort of doubt that, should he ever conclude such 
a peace as England can with honour consent to, the hopes of 
earrying this plan into execution will be his primary motive; 
and we should wish the advocates for a peace with him to re- 
collect, that in proportion to the necessary reduction which 
such an event would oblige us to make im our own naval esta- 
blishments, will an opportunity be afforded to him of compass- 
ing with increased means, but with a smaller power, the para- 
mount object of his daily and nightly wishes, the destruction and 
utter extirpation of the only free and enlightened nation now 
remaining to cast a practical reproach upon his own tyranny, 
We can afford to let him build as many ships as his confined 
means during a war will admit, because we can afford without 
serious danger that he should possess as many, or even a few 
more ships than ourselves. But we cannot atlord to have his 
Aeets instead of his ships outnumbermg ours. The nature of 
our power, and of our interests, scattered over the surface of 
the Labituble elobe, forbids it: and it is certain that if he can 
ever (to use his own phrase) force us by such means to “ unco- 
ver our centre,” we must be prepared for a succession of cam- 
paigns fought upon British soil, for the continuance of British 
independence. 


Arr. VIL. The Poetical Works of Anna Seward, edited by 
Walter Scott, Esq. 3 Vols. Svo. 1810. Longman and Co. 


Letters of Anna Seward between 1784 and 1807. 6 Vols. 8vo. 
1811. Constable and Co, Longman and Co. 


Ox looking into what Mr. Scott calls a biographical preface, 
we were struck with the propriety of his resolving to reduce 
the whole mass of his materials for publication to the compass of 
three volumes. In forming this resolution we think he has consulted, 
the interest of the editor, the publisher, and mest probably of the 
author. However great may have been the inteilectual attaim- 
ments of this lady, she does not seem to have been without, 
we will not say the vanity of the sex, but we may say the vanity, 
of authorship. And though it may be true, as the preface tells 


us, that there was not a line in the whole mass of manuscripts. 


which was bequeathed to the editor for publication, which did 


not in his opimon do honour to her memary; yet when we cone: 
jecture the quantity of materials which were committed to him,. 
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from the general promptitude of her pen, and from the twelve 
quarto volumes in MSS. bequeathed by her to Mr. Constable, 
we cannot doubt that Mr. Scott’s judgment suggested the ex- 
pediency of suppressing a very large proportion of these literary 
accumulations for the ease of the reader, and to save the marxet 
from repletion. We, therefore, venture to differ froin the edi- 
tor of these volumes in his opinion of the taste of the age, 
which he thinks le has not cousulted by this abstinence of pub- 
lication. ‘Though we canno: go the length of agreeing with 
him in his general position, that nothing less than the a certain- 
ment of historical fact justifies withdrawing the ve.l from the 
inciden's of private life, (Leing of opinion that the privace lives 
of some persons belong 10 a manner to posterity for mstruciion 
and example) yet we are most ready to ailow the propriety of 
the remark as applicable to the pavitcuiar case. Considering, 
however, the editor’s opmmon of the taste of the age in this 
point, we rather wonder chat he should not have mdulged t by 
a more particular account of the part acted on the theatre of Life 
by so distinguished a female performer, and enlarging litle on 
the scenes and characters comprehended withm the vrge of 
her literary intercourse. ‘To an inteil gent curiosity few things 
are so interesting as the history of an mielligeut mind. The 
order of study, die miluences of education and society on in- 
tellectual habits, the accidents which determine to pariicular 
pursuits, and the singular crises and fates of literary pertorm- 
ances, are circumstances in the biography of a professed au- 
thor very interesting to a quiet observer of life, and to one 
whose contemplative leisure is more agreeably occupied in rea 
soning than in wondering. | 

We would not be thought to admire the pruriency to biogra- 
phy which at present prevails, and which will scarcely permit 
dulness itseif, if noble or wealthy, to escape out of existence 
without getting into print. We loathe the wretched pamphle- 
teer who waits upon the obsequies of every man, woman, or 
child, whose life has been noisy or notorious. Some dozen or 
two of anecdotes, a few poetical attempts, and poetical failures, 
with a little familiar and sentimental correspondence, supply 
the matter of a memoir to those, whose scribbling propensity, 
or lust of bookmaking, or family pride, or pensioned flattery, 
undertakes the task of raising trophies to the forgotten or de- 
spised. Mediocrity, vanity, and vice itself, thus obtain an apo- 
theosis. The living dog becomes a dead lion. But the memo- 
nals of genius and worth are among the treasures of literature, 
and where they are preserved and dispensed by wise and dis- 
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criminating hands, are better instruments of moral instruction 
than preceptive discourses, or ethical treatises. 

It is a beautiful part of the character of our minds to be in- 
terested in the vicissitudes which can never personally affect 
ourselves, and to participate in the passions, sentiments, and 
emotions of others, from the imfluence ‘of which we are far 
removed, and which we can only know from report, or the in- 
ternal evidence of their writings. To cultivate, not to stimulate, 
to coutrol, not to subdue, these generous sympathies, should 
be the aim of him who desires to spread the contagion of 
virtue. And on these grounds we consider that the biography 
of those whose lives have been important, is one among the 
most legitimate sources of entertamment, and availing mstru- 
ments of msiruction. The bounds to which we would confine 
the use of it are those prescribed by decency and duty. We 
would have nothing exhibited to the world either in the lives 
or posthumous productions of those who are gone from us, 
whereby they can be made to sin in their graves, or cover with 
their ashes the seeds of depravity or error. We would have 
what is immoral or indecent told, if it must be told, in such 
a manner as to produce aversion, aud marked with a manliness 
of reprobation. And, lastly, we are of opinion, that there is 
an honour towards the dead which is faithlessly broken by pub- 
lishing what the writer if living would probably have withheld, 
or by exposing to the world those petty details of domestic pri- 
vacy, which serve only to lessen the dignity of virtue, and the 
force of example. 

These few general observations were suggested to us by 
some of the sentiments which occurred in Mr. Scott’s biogra- 
phical preface; which seems to have acquired this descriptive 
appellation, not by combining what belongs to preface with 
the merits of biography, but by performing the office of neither 
with effect; or, in other words, by failing to bring the reader 
acquainted either with Miss Seward or her works. As we 
have now before us the volumes of letters published by Mr. Con- 
stable, as well as the poems edited by Mr. Scott, with his bio- 
graphical preface, we will endeavour, within the short compass 
which our limits allow us, to pick out some account of this dis- 
tinguished lady for the gratification of our readers. 

Anna Seward was the daughter of the Rev. ‘Thomas Seward, 
rector of Eyam in Derbyshire, and during the principal part of 
his daughter’s life canon residentiary of Lichfield; but best 
known to the public as editor of the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 1750. Her mother was daughter of Mr. Hunter of 
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Lichfield, Dr. Johnson’s school-master. She was born in Dec. 
12, 1743, (not 1747, as erroneously printed in the preface to her 
Poems) and passed the first eight years of her life in the moun- 
tainous district of Eyam, where the scenery was well fitted to 
invigorate a poetical imagination, and where she is said to have 
given early indications of her genius. It is certain, that her de- 
scriptive powers are those on which her fame has the best claims 
to survive the shocks to which egotism, affectation, and very 
questionable principles expose it. 

That rural objects had impressed themselves not only on her 
fancy but her heart, her prose and poetry afford the most vivid 
proots. Her father, who seems to have been quite a creature of 
artificial society, and who if he possessed either sentiment or ima- 
gery, took very successful pams to keep them from appearing in 
his compositions, could do very little towards laymg up m her 
mind the furniture of the poet. Some praise, however, 1s due to 
him for directing her early attention to the writings of Pope as 
affording a model of perfect numbers and the correctest poetical 
diction. Had she continued always to regulate herself by that 
model, she would probably have escaped those shming absur- 
dities and ambitious faults which are more or less to be remarked 
in all her writings, but more particularly in all her later com- 
positions. 

Her removal to Lichfield, which Johnson’s fame had now 
rendered propitious to literature, soon enabled her to attract the 
notice of Dr. Darwin, who at that time was practising physic 
in that city, while he was cherishing the seeds of that poetical 
promise winch some years afterwards sprung up and blossomed 
with such a splendour of efflorescence. It is apparent, that the 
peculiarities of style learned in this school adhered to her through 
the remainder of her life. 

Mrs. Seward it seems disapproved her daughter’s poetical 
propensity, and was very earnest in her endeavours to suppress 
it. The best account of her at this time will be found, in her 
own words, in an early letter inserted in Mr. Scott’s publhi- 
cation, and it will be the more proper to mtroduce it, as it ex« 
hibits a proof as well of the natural force, as of the cultivated 
state of her mind, while it affords also some interesting passages 
regarding one of the great glories of English literature. 


“« You insist upon my saying more of myself in this letter ; observe, 
that you hear I have often written verses, and question me concern- 
ing their subjects. There will be no great difficulty in obeying you. 
Self-love, which has neither soul-harrowing sorrow, nor cutting 
mortification, to reveal, seldom finds the paths of egotism thorny. 
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Your partial estimation of my talents, and your question about my 
verses, now point to that path. If your attention should grow weary 
in following me through its mazes, you must thank youself. 

‘It is true that I have written verses, but it is not true that I have 
written them often. A propensity of that sort appeared early in my 
infancy. At first my father encouraged it, but my mother threw 
cold water on the rising fires; and even my father ceased to smile 
encouragement et these attempts after my 16th year, in which 
Dr. Darwin unluckily told him, that his daughter's verses were better 
than his; a piece of arch injustice to my father’s muse, which dis- 
gusted him with mine. 

“Some few people, besides yourself, have fancied that I had 
genius. Whether they are or are not mistaken, it cannot be for me 
to determine ; but certainly Lichfield is now an inauspicious soil for 
nourishing to maturity that sensitive plant. 

“ It is true I dwell on classic ground. Within the walls which my 
father’s family inhabits, in this very dining-room, the munificent 
Mr Walmesley, with the taste, the learning, and the liberality of 
Mecenas, administered to rising genius the kind nutriment of atten- 
tion and praise. Often to his hospitable board were the school-boys, 
David Garrick and Samuel Johnson, summoned, The parents of the 
former were of Mr. Walmesley’s acquaintance ; but those of the latter 
did not move in his sphere. 

“It was rumoured that my mother’s father, Mr. Hunter, had a 
boy of marked ability upon his forms. The huge, overgrown, mis- 
shapen, and probably dirty stripling was brought before the most 
able scholar and the finest gentleman in Lichfield, or its environs, 
who, perceiving far more ability than even rumour had promised, 
placed him at his table, not merely to gratify a transient curiosity, 
but to assure him of a constant welcome. 

‘‘ Two or three evenings every week, Mr. Walmesley called the 
stupendous stripling, and his livelier companion David Garrick, who 
was a few years younger, to his own plentiful board. There, in the 
hours of convivial gaiety, did he delight to wave every restraint of 
superiority forined rank, affluence, polished manners, and the 
dignity of advanced lite : and there, ‘as man to man, as friend to 
friend,’ he drew forth the different powers of each expanding spirit, 
by the vivid interchange of sentiment and opinion, and by the cheer- 
ing influence of generous applause. 

‘¢ Another circumstance combined to heighten the merit of this 
patronage. Mr. Walmesley was a zealous whig. My grandfather, 
then master of the free-school, perceiving Johnson’s abilities, had, 
to his own honour, taken as much pains with him as with the young 
gentlemen whose parents paid an high price for their pupilage ; but 
my grandfather was a Jacobite, and Sam. Johnson had imbibed his 
master’s absurd zeal for the forfeit rights of the house of Stuart ; and 
this, though his father had very loyal principles; but the anxiety 


attendant on penurious circumstances probably left old Johnson 


little leisure or inclination to talk on political subjects. 
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“‘ His son, I am told, even at that early period of life, maintained 
his opinions, on every subject, with the same sturdy, dogmatical, and 
arrogant fierceness with which he now overbears all opposition to 
them in company. 

«« At present, we can well conceive the probability of his dog- 
matism being patiently supported by attending admirers, awed by 
the literary eminence on which he stands. But how great must have 
been Mr. Walmesley’s love of genius; how great his generous re- 


spect for its dependent situation, that. could so far restrain a natu- 


rally impetuous temper, as to induce him to suffer insolent sallies 
from the son of an indigent bookseller, and on a subject which, so 


handled by people of his own rank, he would have dashed back in 
their faces with no small degree of asperity !” 


In June 1764, Miss Seward was afflicted by a family loss of the 
tenderest description. Her only sister suddenly fell a victim to 
a violent fever, when on the point of marriage with Mr. Porter, 
whose mother had been married to Johnson. Miss Seward’s 
description of the progress of this disease is to be found ma 
letter produced by Mr. Scott. On this occasion she returned to 
Gotham, in Nottinghamshire. Hence she writes :— 


“ Early next week I shall accompany my father to Eyam, his 
living in Derbyshire. I shall feel a mournful sweetness in returning 
to the mountain-heights of that village, in whose bosom my sister 
and myself first saw light, and where we sported away the hours of 
infancy till I was six, 2 a five years old ; and which we have revisited 


together of late years, passing together some of the summer months 
in that romantic retreat.” 


On the occasion of her sister’s death, Miss Seward wrote the 
poem, entitled, “THE Visions ;” an elegy which now stands 
the first in the collection. It is not marked either by the faults 
or by the beauties of her characteristic manner, and possesses 
no extraordinary merit either of pathos or expression; yet per- 
haps may be admitted to exhibit a great command of language, 
considering the age of the writer. 

In March 1764, Miss S. had the resolution to renounce a 
matrimonial engagement with a Mr. T. in consequence of its 
being disapproved by their mutual parents. In 1765, she ap- 
pears to have entertained a transient partiality for Cornet Vyse, 
afterwards a general, whom she has honoured by an elegy, 
which stands fourth in this co,lection. 

From this collection it appears, that she continued to write 
occasional verses, for her own amusement, during the succeed:ng 
years, the last of them being dated in 1773. ‘The cause of the 


chasm in her published correspoudence between 1768 and 1784 
is not explained. 
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At length a Monopy os Tne Dearu or Garrick, to 
which the prize was adjudged by Lady Miller’s poetical institution 
at Bath-Easton, attracted so much notice, as to bring Miss 
Seward fairly before the public in the character of a poet.. The 
monody consists of only forty-eight lmes, which are very melliflu- 
~ ous and highly-finished ; they possess, however, but little pathos, 
and are neither distinguished by vigour of thought, or novelty of 
invention. 


The praise conferred on this monody, encouraged the author 
to take a higher flight; and in 1780, Thr E.mey on Cap- 
TAtN Cook exhibited to the world a specimen of poetical ex- 
cellence which few have surpassed, and she herself could never 
afterwards eyual. [t is nervous in style, without laborious 
phraseology ; gorgeous, without the glitter of false ornament ; 
rich, without superfluity of epithet; animated, without af- 
fected personification; pathetic, without the cant of sensibility. 
One remark, however, forcibly occurs on. reading the poem,— 
that she appears to have formed her ear and her fancy to 
the exact model of her early friend and preceptor Dr. Darwin, 
Witiess the following extract: 


“ From this fair fane, along the silver sands, 
Two sister-virgins wave their snowy hands ; 
First gentle Flora—round her smiling brow 
Leaves of new forms, and flow’rs uncultur’d glow ; 
Thin folds of vegetable silk, behind, 
Shade her white neck, and wanton in the wind; 
Strange sweets, where’er she turns, perfume the glades, 
And fruits unnam’d adorn the bending shades. 
—Next Fauna treads, in youthful beauty’s pride, 
A playful Kangroo bounding by her side ; 
Around the Nymph her beauteous Pois displa 
Their varied plumes, and trill the dulcet lay ; 
A Giant-bat, with leathern wings outspread, 
Umbrella light, hangs quiv’ring o'er her head. 
As o’er the cliff her grateful steps she bends, 
On glitt’ring wing her insect train attends. 
With diamond. eye her scaly tribes survey 
Their goddess-nymph, and gambol in the spray. 
With earnest gaze the still enamour’d crew 
Mark the fair forms ; and as they pass, pursue ; 
But round the steepy rocks, and dangerous strand, 
Rolls the white surf, and shipwreck guards the land. 
So, when of old, Sicilian shores along, 
Enchanting Syrens trill’d th’ alluring song, 
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Bound to the mast the charm’d Ulysses hears, 

And drinks the sweet tones with insatiate ears ; 
Strains the strong cords, upbraids the prosp’rous gale, 
And sighs, as W isdom spreads the flying sail.” 


The next year Miss Seward gave to the world her monody 
on Major André, which, though perhaps it may be somewhat 
more pathetic than the elegy on Cook, is very inferior in strength 
and brilliance. Lt is too frequently lengthened into languor, 
and is occasionally prosaic; but it abounds in harmonious, and 
has many very pleasing, and some very affecting passages. 

In 1782 was published che poetical novel, entitled, “ Louisa.” 
The first hundred and fifty-six lines, which are the best, were 
written when the author was only nineteen years old: viz. in 
1762. In this opening there are several passages of beautiful 
and affecting description, which could only have flowed from a 
mind dipped i in Castalian dew. ‘The success of this poom was 
doubtful ; it had its admirers; but we do not bebeve that it was 
ever popular. In many respects the story 1s ill conducted ; the 
verses are often flat; the artilices of poetic composition are too 
often apparent ; and on the whole it 1s trite and tedious. 

Miss Seward had by this time experienced the ills to which 
authorship is exposed. She had inhaled the incense of applause 
and flattery ; but she had also breathed m the vaporous atmo- | 
sphere of criticism :—she was not prepared for these vicissitudes. 
She appears to have possessed a frame of too irritable a texture 
patiently and tranguilly to weigh the quantity of praise against 
the quantity of censure, and with modest complacency to 
balance her compensa tions. 

Her first pul blications had been received with unqualified 
commendation ; her youth, her sex, and the freshness of her 
fame, excited an enthusiasm in her favour. ‘These recommend: 
tious were of a uature not to last; and every suc ceeding poem 
was examiued with severer jusiice and increased impartiality. 
As her faulis were prominent, the censure was pointed, and for 
some years she was fearful of eficountering public criticism by 
any separate work ; the activity of her muse, in the mean time, 
found occasional exercise in the periodical prints, which afforded | 
her a temporary shelter from the asperity of professed crit | 
cism, 

In 1787, however, appeared her Opr on Generat Et- 
Liot’s Retu IN FROM GipRALTAR. There is nothing in It, 


which if coming from one unknown to fame, would have 
attracted notice. 


Among her occasional poems of the next year is one entitled, 
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Eyaw;” contaiing several lives of beautiful description, and 
inoral pathos. 

She occupied herself at this time by making paraphrases 
of various odes of Horace, which she communicated to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine—and of these productions she expresses 
herself to be very proud. ‘Phey illustrate the common remark, 
that authors are bad judges of the comparative merit of their 
own compositions. She did not understand Latin; they were, 
therefore, founded on the prose versions of some of her friends. 
They are so paltry that criticism cannot condescend to them. 
Her faults are never the faults of the orignal; and though she 
is ever at variance with her model, she never deviates into 
excellence. She is tawdry, diffuse, obscure, and laboured ; with 
scarcely any of the prettimess, she has all the pertness of mo- 
dern poetry. 

In 1797, Miss S. again ventured before the world with her 
LiaANGoLiEeNn VALE, a poem, descriptive of the retreat of Lady 
Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby. [t met with severe usage 
from many of the critics. ‘The poem is unsuccessfully laboured ; 
and betrays, throughout, the struggle of a mind intent upon sub- 
stituting the artifices of language for the force of nature. It 
was accompanied by two others, entitled, “Wrexuam,” and 
LAKE.” 

The Memoirs of the author’s friend, Dr. DARWIN, which 
were published in 1804, were not calculated to add to her 
reputation, or to close her labours with honour. ‘The matter 
and the manner are equally reprehensible. : 

Her collection of sonnets must be admitted to contain some 
very beautiful and affecting specimens. ‘They were intended, it 
seems, to restore the strict rules of the legitimate sonnet, of 
which Petrarch was in a manner the real founder. After this 
effort Miss Seward attempted no considerable poem. Her 
powers declined as age advanced, and by all her attempts at 
composition, which were many during her latter years, she was 
writing herself out of reputation with unconscious alacrity; by 
consulting the ease of her faculties, she would have consulted 
the interests of her fame; but to live in unison with time and 
nature is the happiness of those, only, who have learned to put 
a sober value on the pleasures of a fugitive being, and to resign 
with cheerfulness, what if we struggle too long to retain, must 
at length be forfeited with disgrace. reas 

“For a year or two,” says her editor, “ preceding 1807, 
Miss Seward had been, occasionally, engaged in preparing for 
the press the edition of her poems which is now given to the 
public. She had reconsidered them individually, and made 
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such additions and corrections as she conceived necessary. In 
harvest, 1807, she was assailed by a scorbutic disorder, which 
proved invincible ; and in March, 1809, the editor had the pain 
of receiving the last farewell of his honoured friend. It was 
Written at intervals, and the hand-writing gradually dezenerated 
from the distinct and beautiful manuscript which Miss Seward 
ised to write, into a scrawl so feebly traced as to be nearly 
legible.” We are then presented by Mr. Scott with her 
parting letter to him, written in the intervals of the paroxysms 
of her disorder. They disclose a powerful ascendancy of her 
intellectual part, notwithstanding her debility and suffermgs of 
body, which raises our admiration. But we are far, very far 
indeed, from admiring the turn of thought and feelimg which 
characterized, or the topics which engaged her dying hours. 
She thus concludes this farewell epistle : 


~ &T am not able to add more than what I think will be my last 
benediction on you and yours. O! what a blessing is a sudden 
death ! I always pray for it, but am not worthy to have my prayer 
granted. I thank you for all your kindness, and for the delightful 
hours your talents have given me, 
affectionately your friend, 
A, SEWARD.” 


On Thursday the 23d day of March, 1809, Miss Seward was 
seized with an universal stupor, which continued till the 25th, 
at six o’clock in the evening, when she expired. 

Mr. Scott then presents us with a posthumous letter to him- 
self, in which Miss Seward bequeathed to him her literary 
performances, for the publishmg of which there was doubtless 
a sufficient reason, as it shews his warrant as editor; but 
we are persuaded he must have felt his delicacy distressed 
in printing the testimony it contains to ‘his own “ illustrious 
muse.” | 
- We have not, time or room to enter into the character of 
Miss Seward. We must confess ourselves, however, to feel 
very differently on this subject from the editors of the poems and 
letters. ‘Those who will give themselves the trouble of reading 
the correspondence of this lady, will be thereby enabled to de- 
velop her temper and the tone of her feelings and sentiments with- 
out our help. They will find in them, for the most part, décisive 
marks of a vigorous and excursive mind, but we think it will be 
very difficult for them to hold her in that high degree of moral esti- 
mation, to which her editors appear to think her entitled. ‘Her 
abuse of Cowper throughout her letters, and in one of her poems, 
is mean, unjust, and unfeeling. “What she Could find so unamia- 
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ble in his religion it is difficult to imagine. If his own consti- 
tutional despondency was too strong for his religion, if he was 
the victim of his own morbid sensibility ; his sadness and severity 
terminated in himself, and offered no outrage or offence to 
society. Who that reads the letters of that virtuous and.tender 
being, and compares them with the bounding egotism, the san- 
guine self-sufticiency, and the vehement sentimentality of Miss 
Seward’s correspondence, can hesitate for amoment on which of 
these characters to bestow the superior praise of charity, sense, 
and sensibility ? 

Throughout the letters of this indefatigable female letter-writer 
there appears to us to reign a most disgusting affectation of feel- 
ings, which from the internal evidence of the letters themselves 
may be plainly perceived tohave had no real existence. Her letter to 
Mrs. Knowles in the first volume, written on the evening in which 
dear Lucy Porter was buried, is that sort of patch-work of levity 
and lamentation which hypocritical female sentimentalists are so 
apt to assume. Her recollections of the dear lost Honora are 
surrounded with the same affected effusions of merriment. It is 
not the “ humorous sadness” of philosophy, nor the smile and the 
tear of tenderness, but an artificial conjunction of simulated feel- 
ings. 

Her spleen towards Johnson seems well accounted for by her- 
self, in page 205 of the first volume, where she frankly confesses 
that Johnson ‘ hated her.’ . ie 

There is a disgusting indelicacy in the allusions of this 
maiden lady which, if it found place in her conversation, 


might well excite the disapprobation of persons of strict and | 


even common morality, These instances are disgracefully numer- 
ous, but it may suffice to refer the reader to the end of the forty-' 
fourth and fifty-tirst letters in the first volume of the letters. 
The thirtieth letter also in the same volume appears to us to‘ex- 
iibit a great coarseness of feeling. The reader may make for 
himself the application of this remark to the part of that letter. 
to which it appears to him to belong. _ — 

We will produce a few specimens of this lady’s prose style, not. 
selected by us with any pains, but offering themselves almost in 


every page. 


“I have to thank you for a charmi letter as to talent, th of 


lamented intelligence respecting Mr. Park’s health. So many fruit- 
less medical experiments reduce us to helpless sympathy, and the for- 
lorn hope, that time may subdue, or at least abate, the force of t 


maladies which pharmacy seems to combat in vain.” (Vol. vi. p. 41.) 


“ Ah! dearest ladies, it is under the pressure of a severe cold, 


fierce cough, and inflamed lungs, that I address you.” A daty sa - 
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delightful had, but for this incapacitating malady, been earlier paid,” 
(Vol. vi. p. 49.) 

“ Ah! yes! on the 2d of August last the evening of my life sud- 
denl dackened. Joy will illumine it no more.—A dim chilled twilight 
all that remains.” (This for the loss of her lover.) 

«© ] thank you for the third volume of Cowper, which arrived the 
first of this month. Its contents perused with deliberate attention, 
still deeper impress my conviction, that far indeed from perfect 
was Cowper’s character, his judgment, or his epistolary style ;—that 
his character was sullied by want of charity to the failings of others, 
and by an unsocial exclusion of all except a few worshippers, whose 
attention himself and his writings wholly engross—his judgment per- 
verted by jealous prejudice against the compositions of contemporary 
genius ; his epistolary style, by a dearth of imagination. and elo- 
quence, inconceivable to me from the pen which gave us the Task. 

«« Aware as you were how little I thought his style in letter-writ- 
ing deserved the superiority you allot to it, it seems strange that 
in this supplementary volume you should boast of universal concur- 
rence in that attested pre-eminence ; and add, that every intelligent 
reader must be sensible of its peculiar grace, ease, and harmony. 
So you sweep into the lumber of unintelligent readers that friend, to » 
whose keen sensibility of the genuine emanations of genius of every 
species, and to whose ardour in praising them your pen has borne 
frequent testimony, &c. &c, 

“ Thus is this clamour of popularity almost exclusively 
in favour of Cowper not rational ; and irrational popularity always 
fades away before the slowly-accumulating edicts of the impartially 
ingenious.” (Vol. vi. p. | 

“* My dear friend, the fatal, fatal day is come !—yet five hours of 
life, and health, and hope, remained in all the cunning flattery of 
nature, ae duration! I have been pouring forth the anguish 
i of this day’s sensations to her who sprung from him, whose extinc- 
chy tion at evening, spread over the sun, to these eyes, the impervious 

| veil of desolation. After short and interrupted slumbers, unblessed 


Ww by any distinct idea of my soul’s chosen friend, on that the anniver- 
bia sary of his last human sleep, I waked at day dawn.—Alas! with 
af what sensations, my dear friend’s congenial imagination will but too 


faithfully conceive! It will truly tell her that I count the hours, 
the minutes, with all the woe, if not the horror, with which the con- 
demned era enumerates them on the day of execution.” (Vol. 
vi. p. 188.) 

«3 age me devoutly to your beloved Lady Eleanor.” (Vol. vi. 
p- 227. 

“Your letter has symptoms of a speedy return home; but I know 
not how to trust them, remembering how your ladyship loves to 
me beneath her native bowers, even when, as now they are, cold 
and leafless, so my. glowing hearths, and the attractions of con- 
sanguinity deride their desolation; remembering also your heart’s 
proneness to oblige her.” (Vol. vi. p. 244.) : 
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“ His generally insipid, VAIN, and sSELF-ENGROSSED letters.” 
(Vol. vi. p. 162.) 


All this from a lady, too, who deliberately copied into volumes, 
arranged and retouched all her letters which she thought worth 
publishing, and left them to a bookseller for the purpose—But 
we are tired of extracting for the sake of censuring: we will 
produce a passage or two for the purpose of entertainment. 

_ ‘The following is Miss Seward’s opinion of Dr. Johnson’s 
epistolary talents: 


“‘ Letter-writing appears not to have been his talent, though in 
the course of these epistles we find frequently scattered rays of John- 
sonian fire. He, whose eloquence has, in his essays, unrivalled 
majesty and force, seems an unwieldly trifler. When he will gam- 
bol, he gambols best with Dr, Taylor's great bull, a sort of cousin- 

rman of his in strength and surliness. 

“ His playfulness wants the elegance, his wit the brilliance, and 
his style the polished ease of Gray’s letters; which, as letters, are 
very superior indeed to Johnson’s, though he pronounces them a | 
dull work ; but that was from envy.” (Vol. ii. p. 39.) 


There is an ingenious criticism in letter y. vol. iv. p. 25, 
which yet raises a smile at the lady’s ignorance of her own cha- 
racteristic defects. | 


“I pointed out (she says) to Mr. White a passage in. 
Richard III, of much poetic grandeur, though ‘ with most admired 
rroens # expunged from the play as it is altered for the stage. 
Queen Margaret, surrounded by her conquerors of the York line, 
says to Gloucester, 


««¢ Those who stand high have many blasts to shake them.’ 
He replies, 
‘“‘ « That may be true, but I was born so high!— 


Our eyrie buildeth in the cedar’s top, 
And dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun.’ 


“ Mr. White and I agreed, that with all Dr. Darwin's consummate 
skill in fabricating the splendidly-ornamented and elaborate species vf 
verse, he has yet too little taste for simple poetic greatness, generally 
most sublime when least adorned, to feel the transcendent poetic 
excellence of this metaphoric allusion, whose simple expressions 
leave the effect to be produced solely by the grandeur of the idea, 
I observed to him, that if Darwin had chosen to describe an cagle’s 
nest, he would, perhaps, do it somehow thus:— 


“ « Build thy strong eyrie, plumy son of light, 
Pois’d on the cedar top’s majestic height ; 

Aloft in air the quivering cradle plays, 

Scorns the loud storm, and mocks the solar rays, 
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“That if Pope had chosen to describe the same object, it would 
probably have been in this kind of numbers— 


‘‘ Thus on the cedar-top the eagle builds 

His dancing eyrie in ethereal fields ; 

It scorns the winters wind, and beating rain, 

And summer-suns shoot vertical in vain.” ¢ 


_ Another piece of criticism in the same volume, p. 51, is 
worth transcribing :— 


** Some of Cowley’s poetry enchants me not less than yourself:-—~ 
but in general, I am soon weary of treading the intricate mazes of 
his wit. His ode, entitled the Complaint, on the place at-court pro- 
mised to him being presented to another, is peculiarly my favourite. 
It has sublime imagery and beautiful allusion, with great simplicity 
ofstyle,and its tenderirony upon his‘own pursuits affects onestrangely. 
Mrs. Brooke’s sweet novel, the Excursion, has the same uncommon 
vein, as to irony I mean; where the credulity which excites our pity- 
ing smiles nothing dimiuishes our love and respect for the character 
that exhibits it. 

Johnson, ‘whose decision is, on the whole, not unfavourable to 
Cowley, speaks with scorn of that ode; but it was his custom, even 
where he spoke favourably in the aggregate, to reprobate the best 
work of the poet he is reviewing—as if unwilling that the reader | 
should estimate him by that just test, viz. his most beautiful compo- 
sition, Thus, whilehe commends Lord Lyttleton,he expresses scorn 
of the poem his fame must live by, his Monody. And it is thus he 
affects to despise those lovely little tales of Prior’s, so highly original, 
so enchanting to the fancy.” | 


In p. 107, Miss Seward thus speaks of the late Mrs. Tighe, 
whose Psycue has justly attracted so much notice. 


“ T must not conclude my letter” (Sep. 1795) ‘ without obsery- 
ing, that, on my second visit to the fairy palace, (Llangollen) a 
lovely Being cast around its apartments the soft lunar rays of her 
congenial beauty— Mrs. ‘Tighe, the wife of one of my friend’s ne- 
roe an elegant and intelligent young gentleman, whom I should 

ave observed more, had his wife’s beauty been less. I used the 
word dunar as characteristic of that beauty, for it is not*resplendent 
and sunny, like Mrs, Plummer’s, but, as it were, shaded, though ex- 
quisite. She is scarcely two-and-twenty. Is it not too much that 
Aonian inspiration should be added to the cestus of Venus? She 
left an elegant and accurate sonnet, addressed to Lady E, Butler 
and her friend, on leaving their enchanting bowers.”’ 


Miss Seward’s opinions im politics appear to have been very 
unfixed; sometimes infected with violent whiggism ; but occa- 
sionally alarmed at the excesses of the French revolution. She 
seems to have paid but a very superficial attention to the subject; 
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and of course to have formed hasty opinions concerning it. But 
few can now be found who will not concur with her in the fol- 
lowing observations ma letter to Mr, Park, March 1796. 


« What an admirable composition is Burke’s letter! I read it for 
the first time, except in extract, last night. ‘The west is indeed on 
fire with his descending glories. In what broad and effulgent day 
do they reveal the infatuation of the Duke of Bedford ; sharpening 
the axe for his own neck, and for the necks of all men of rank and 
property in the kingdom, whether they had been opposers or abet- 
tors of the dire imitation here of anarchy, atheism, and massacre. 
Surely this TRUMPET-TONGUED PAMPHLET willawaken the duke from 
his miserable day-dream, to behold his own certain fate in that of 
Orleans, should the malignant party succeed in ‘ leading up the 
death-dance in England.’ ” 


In pages 114, and 140, there is some very discriminative and 

able, though perhaps too indulgent criticism on Darwin's 

oetry,-caused by the ridicule thrown on it by The Loves of the 

In page 333 occurs the following passage. 

‘‘ | disavow all partiality to Darwin; his conduct to me has not 
been calculated to inspire it. He has taken pleasure, from the time 
he commenced author himself, to depreciate my writings, which till 
then he had warmly praised. His taking my Landscape of the Val- 
ley he cultivated near Litchfield, written and published in my name 
in the Gentlemen’s Magazine and Annual Register, before one line 
of his noble poem was written, and years before it came out: 
taking it, I say, and publishing it as the exordium of his work, with- 
out the least acknowledgment, could have no tendency to produce 
in me an exaggerating spirit concerning his talents. But treatment 
thus unhandsome shall not induce me to suppress the power of my 
testimony in their favour, when they appear to me unjustly ar- 
raigned.”’ 


Affectation appearsto have been the predominant foible of 
Miss Seward, and a fault which constantly clouded the beauty 
of her poetical as well as prose compositions ; all at least but her 
two first poetical publications. And it was a fault which in- 
creased with her years. Her correspondence, though it exhibits 
a mind always labouring with thought, always awake to the 
passing literature of the day, and never suffering to escape with- 
out reflection the novel occurrences which her narrow sphere of 
life threw in her way, is generally heavy ; often disgusting ; and 
sometimes soporific. We do not recollect that it once breaks 
forth into the touching strains of natural eloquence. 

‘L hese letters deliberately copied into a book before they were 
sent for the purpose of future publication, afford not that flattering 
idea of our being admitted into the secret recesses of the writer's 
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bosom, to which familiar letters owe their first attraction. All 
is study, ornament, and artifice; yet applied by one, who is 
but a very imperfect mistress of the rules of art. 

Miss S. was not a scholar; it is not surprising therefore 
that she was iusensible to the purities of aclassical taste. But 
i it was unfortunate, that ignorant of such models, she thought 
eo herself a perfect adept in the principles and rules of criticism. 
She had read the modern poets of her native tongue til she 
had imbibed their defects and excellencies with indiscriminate 
admiration. Hler natural taste seemed to be more delighted by 
expression than by thought in composition; she therefore too 
often grasped at the shadow instead of the substance. Her enthu- 
siasm was too frequently conjured up for the occasion, and the 
strut of empty and tawdry diction was the natural result. 

In the whole compass of her poetry, or her prose, there is 
but little real pathos. If she felt any, it evaporated in the toil 
and struggle of composition. It appears, indeed, that she had 
little apprehension of the merit of simplicity in ‘others. She 
preferred the style of Johiison to that of Addison; she could see 
no beauty in the exquisite language of Cowper’s letter rs; and as 
for her contemporary, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, she thought her 
contemptibly vapid and dull. 

But Miss S.’s judgment was not uniform; it was liable to 
be ridiculously counteracted not ouly by envy and neglect, but 
1; by partiality springing both from friend Iship and from flattery. 

ler exaggerated praises of rhyming correspondents are more 
often illplaced than her censures. It was her misfortune to 
pass her life in a country town; an unpropitious sphere for 
a) talents like hers to receive their due lunprovement aud correc- 
tion. 
ae | It is clear that she was not happy; and that her vanity ex- 

7 osed her to more mortification than she derived pleasure from 
her success. She was not able to wrap herself up in the crea- 
tions of her own brain; the pleasures derived from the employ- 
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ee a ments of intellect did not with her produce their own reward. 
a oR For wit or humour with her pen she acknowledges that she had 
io} i no talents; it is probable therefore that she did not possess it 
in company. 

wal! It may be admitted, on the testimony of her biographer, and 
i of her letters, that she had some virtues of the heart. Her 
filial affection and attentions were amiable and _praisewor- 
To thy. Her charity and benevolence are strongly insisted on. 
i With petty squabbles and local prejudices it would ill be- 
ich come the biographer to stain his page. The writer, however, 
aa of the Elegy on Cook, of the Monody on André, of some parts 
ra of of the Liuies, and of a few of the smaller poems, was no com- 
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mon person. If her letters do not exhibit the sense, the learn- 
ing, aud ihe comprehensive views of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter’s ; 
if they fall short of the exuberant sentiment, the natural ima- 
gery, and the elegant morality of Mrs. Katharine Talbot's; 
they suil abound with matter of much interest to cultivated 
minds ; they contam many beautiful, and some splendid pas- 
sages; and they shew an occasional insight into the human cha- 
racter, which could only have been acquired by natural sagacity, 
improved by experience. ‘They cannot be read without exer- 
cising both the memory and the judgement. Most of the mo- 
dern works of her native country in the department of polite let- 
ters come in review before her; and anecdotes of their authors 
are agreeably interspersed. 

‘The sonnets appear to have given her the most self-satisfac- 
tion, but they are not in general happy. To attain ease within 
the chains of the sonnet is certainly an arduous hope. Miss S. 
has uot, we thmk, surmounted this difficulty. One of the best 
is the following : 


SONNET XLI. 


INVITATION TO A FRIEND. 


‘¢ Since dark December shrouds the transient day, 
And stormy winds are howling in their ire, 
Why com/’st not Thou, who always canst inspire 
The soul of cheerfulness, and best array 

A sullen hour in smiles!—O haste to pay 
The cordial visit sullen hours require !— 
Around the circling walls a glowing fire 
Shines ;—but it vainly shines in this delay 

To blend thy spirit’s warm Promethean light, 
Come then, at Science, and at Friendship’s call, 
Their vow'd disciple ;—come, for they invite ! 

The social powers without thee languish all. 
Come, that I may not hear the winds of Night, 
Nor count the heavy eave-drops as they fall.” 


We must content ourselves with one short extract from her 
justly celebrated elegy. 


« Borne on fierce eddies black Tornado springs, 
Dashing the gulphy main with ebon wings; 
In the vex’d foam his sweeping trail he shrouds, 
And rears his serpent-crest amid the clouds ; | 
Wrapp’d in dark mists with hideous bellowing roars, 
Drives all his tempests on, and shakes the shores, 
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Already has the groaning ship resign’d 

Half her proud glories to the furious wind. 

The fear-struck mariner beholds from far, 

In gathering rage, the elemental war ; 

As rolls the rising vortex, stands aghast, 

Folds the rent sail, or clasps the shivering mast! 
Onward, like Night, the Rowniad Demon comes, 
Show’rs a dread deluge from his shaken plumes ; 
Fierce as he moves the gulphed sand uptears, 
And high in air the shatter'd canvass bears, 
Hardly the heroes in that fateful hour 

Save the torn navy from his whelming power ; 
But soon from Industry’s restoring hand, 

New masts aspire, and snowy sails expand. 

On a love beach a rock-built temple stands, 
Stupendous pile! unwrought by mortal hands ; 
Sublime the ponderous turrets rise in air, 

And the wide roof basaltic columns bear ; 
Through the long aisles the murm’ring tempests blow, 
And Ocean chides his dashing waves below.” 


We are sorry to be obliged to refuse ourselves and our 
readers the gratification of extracting a few more specimens of 
Miss S.’s_ poetry, particularly from the beautiful elegy on the 
death of Captain Cook, which contains many descriptive pas- 
sages of a force and splendour, of a richness and compass of 
thought which it is difficult to match im modern poetry. We 
have the less regret, however, when we consider that the whole 
scheme of the poem is so good that injustice would be done to 
it by the production of detached parts. Whatever may be our 
opinion of the censurableness of her general taste, when we 
think of the excellence of the elegy on Cook, we feel ready to 
abate one half of the asperity with which her other compositions, 


and particularly her epistolary productions, dispose us to treat 
her literary fame. 


Art. VIII. Essay on the Military Policy and Institutions of 
the British Empire. By C.W. Pasley, Captain in the Corps 
of Royal Engineers. Lloyd. London. 1811. 


Turns is no circumstance which appears to us to afford more 
substantial ground for general congratulation, than the renova- 
tion of public spirit which has, of late, been gradually kindling 
throughout the country. To what cause or causes this may be 
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attributable it may not be immaterial to inquire. Different 
impressions made by the course of events on different descri 
tions of the community, may have led to this happy result. 
Amongst the reflecting, every succeeding year’s experience must 
have confirmed the conviction, that, in the present state of 
Europe, a secure peace with France being utterly hopeless, 
a reliance on our own courage, fortitude, and exertions has be- 
come indispensable. ‘The sympathies of the generous must have 
been powerfully excited, by the systematic injustice and barba- 
rities perseveringly committed by the Vandal mvaders of Spain 
and Portugal, and by the animated resistance of the people of those 
countries. ‘Those whose opmions are formed (as is the case 
with a large portion of the community) by language held in the 
two houses of parliament, have of late been far less exposed 
than heretofore to the dangerous influence of that querulous 
impatience for peace, which has so often disgraced our public 
discussions. ‘lo the minds of all classes a powerful stimulus 
has been given, by the rapid and brilliant succession of our 
military achievments, and a fresh incentive to increased efforts 
furnished by a just confidence in the tried prowess of our 
army. 

Another cause, and that by no means the least efficient, for 
the improved and improving state of the public mind, may 
be found in the altered tone of the press. ‘This mighty engine 
seems now, with few exceptions, to be worked by one generally 
pervading principle. Journalists, pamphleteers, and reviewers, 
(however differmg as to means, and measures, and men,) appear 
to lave laid aside the language of despondency, concession, and 
even compromise; and, no matter whether from choice or 
interest, to be forward in the expression of sentiments more 
worthy of Englishmen at sucha crisis. Weare no longer sickened 
by childish lamentations over the evils of war, or by vapid 
descriptions of the blessings of repose. How the war should 
be best conducted seems to be the chief consideration, and the 
only material ground of difference. ‘Some administrations have, 
perhaps justly, been thought to have done too little; others, to 

ave aimed at too much; measures have been condemned, as 
rashly taken up, or hastily and improvidently abandoned; but 
no voice, of any importance, has of late been heard even to 
whisper the expediency of an overture to the enemy, and no 
pen has dared to intimate the necessity of submission. : 

Writers of capacity and reflection, who devote their labours 
to the great national object of fortifying the tone of the public 
mind, can scarcely be spoken of in terms of panegyic beyond 


their deserts. It is ‘not enough for us to be told, im language | 
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however forcible, that we should be courageous, and perse- 
vering, and patient under the sacrifices and burthens which such 
a war with such an enemy must require. We want the cheering 
prospect of final reward to the exercise of these virtues, and 
the conviction that by calling them into practice, we are not 
only consulting our present glory, but our future safety. "This 
is a task in which the ablest pen may be the most usefully 
and honourably employed ; and those, who im addition to this 
noble purpose in taking it up, are qualified by reading, obser- 
vation, and experieuce, to trace past reverses to defective insti- 
tutions, irrational systems, and injudicious or ill-concerted 
measures, and at the same to propose remedies aud improve- 
meuts, may be justly considered as entitled to no less applause, 
than the minister by whom such suggestions may be adopted, 
and successfully acted upon. 

These preliminary observations bring us at once to Captain 
Pasley’s work, an attentive perusal of which has, m fact, in 
a great degree suggested them. It is only strict justice to the 


_ author to say, that we recollect no modern publication, of the 


same description and character, at all comparable to it. The 
style is throughout easy, unaffected, aud perspicuous ; the rea- 
soning close and logic al; the sentiments elevated and ‘original ; 

and it has the rare merit of being unsullied by any feature of 
party spirit—The author is well “versed both in ancient and 
modern history; and draws from the abundant stores, with 
which such reading has furnished his mind, reilections generally 
accurate as referable to the present state of Great Britam, and 
often pointed with peculiar propriety and felicity of application. 
He frequently reminds us of Polybius by the profundity of his 


observations, though he bears no resemblance to him in point of 


prolixity. The arguments and suggestions are throughout 
traced from principles, not presumptuously and dogmatically laid 
down, but founded upon the experience of past times, and esta- 
blished by a jud:cious reference of effects to their proper causes. 
In composition, he aims at nothing beyond his powers; and 
there is every internal testimony, that his labours were instigated 
by the single and honourable motive of rendering service to his 
country, whose dangers he has correctly estimated, and whose 
capacity for exertion on a larger scale he has ably developed 
and vindicated, 

It is fortunate, we will not say surprising, that a military 
man could be found, who from tone of mind, education, exten- 
sive reading, observation, and habits of reflection, was qualified to 
engage in a book of this nature; as no one but a atitery man 
could properly have undertaken it. This observation apples 
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also to the Roman historian before adverted to. In his works we 
think the soldier predommates ; and the reverse in that of Cap- 
tain Pasley, who, though an otiicer of established reputation, 
refers to recent expeditions aud campzigns only with a view 
to illustrate bis principles, or to point out defecis lic he pro- 
poses to remedy ; but he is never betrayed into details, which 
might have exhibited his knowledge and science, without 
strengthening his argument. He was not wiitmg a military 
history; but. was engaged in the far more important task of 
pointing out to his country the means of preseut saiety, and of 
future glory. 

The work forms a large octavo volume, of more than five 
hundred pages, divided ito nine chapters, replete with obser- 
vations no less profound than interesting: to the most important 
of these we shall conte ourselves, and endeavour to compress, 
within a moderate compass, such specimens of the work as we 
may think worthy of bemg submitted to our readers, together with 
certain strictures which appear to us to be necessary. | 

Captain Pasley’s principal objects seem to be—to rouse the 
nation and its rulers, whoever they may be, to a just sense of 
our military means with a view both to offensive and defen- 
sive war, and to point out the danger of neglecting them ;—to 
shew the folly and hazard of an exclusive reliance on our naval 
superiority ;—to prove that systems are better than expedients ; 
—to point out the absurdity of coalitions, as usually formed, 
and the impolicy of subsidies, as generally granted ;—to main- 
tain, that our principal reliance should be on our own strength, 
properly called forth and applied; that we should pursue one 
object at a time, taking Roman policy for our model im this 
respect ;—to ridicule a purely defensive system ;—to condemn, 
generally speaking, insular conquests; and to reprobate the 
practice of hastily abandoning conquests of any sort when once 
made. In frequently enforcing these several topics, he supports 
his respective propositions by ample and able references to 
ancient and modern history, as illustrative of them; and is 
copious in his remarks on some recent transactions, particularly 
those connected with the Peninsula and Sicily. From a frank 
avowal of his political principles, by which we mean his general 
principles of policy, he never shrinks. The point which he 
most strenuously urges, and with a degree of enthusiasm which 
we cannot but admire, is the capacity of Great Britain to face 
Bonaparte successfully, on what has been vulgarly considered 
his own element, and the duty which she owes to herself, to 
Europe, and to the world, to enter into the contest with vigour ; 
undertaking to shew, that by pursuing such a course, she has m 
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ther own hands the means of delivering the continent from its 
‘state of thraldom, and to secure to herself the proud station of 
mence anvonest the nations of the world. 

In the first chapter Captain P. protests agamst being considered 
an alarmist, and fully obviates the charge that may be brought 
_— him, of “ filling the minds of men with notions of a 
gloomy and desponding nature.” In mentioning the possible 
inferiority of our navy, some few years hence, as an irresistible 
argument for an improved military system, he says : 


‘“‘ If we do not improve our system of defence, either from a sup- 
position, that as our little ead te now superior by sea to the whole 
world, it is always to continue so; or from a hope, that although 
the royal house of Bourbon, the repeblic of France, and now its 
‘self-made emperor, have all successively attempted our destruction, 
and out-done each their predecessors in their efforts for that end ; 
yet if we can be so happy as to maintain our independence during 
the life of Napoleon, we may see him succeeded in his government 
by a set of mild wnambitious rulers, who will preserve perpetual 
peace with us; or if we trust, that when his presiding genius shall 
no longer guide that vast empire, it is to fall to pieces, and be 
divided among his generals, as amongst so many successors of this 
new Alexander, instead of remaining consolidated like the conquests 
of the Romans; we shall confide our dearest rights, that glorious 
constitution, that sound liberty, and those proud national honours, 
which we have inherited from our ancestors, to such a combination 
of improbable chances in our favor, as the most desperate gamester 
would scarcely venture to act upon.” 


The justuess of these sentiments and the spirit with which they 
are expressed are so striking, that we shall not stop to comment 
upon them. They are shortly followed up by others of a 
similar character, in a passage which we cannot avoid present- 
ing to our readers. Supposing the day to be arrived when 
the fleets of Europe may block up those of Great Britain in its 
own harbours, and that, our military means of resistance having 
been neglected, the formidable armies of the continent were 
disembarked on our shores, Captain P. observes, 


«« Gloomy as such a prospect would be, still it would be our duty 
to push our exertions for meeting the storm to the utmost, in 
hopes that Divine Providence, which has so often interposed in 
favour of nations, that have not abandoned themselves to despair 
when reduced to the very brink of destruction, may work some 
unexpected change in our favor, or at least to have the satisfaction 
of falling with arms in our hands, im a manner worthy of the ancient 
renown of the British nation, and of the sacred cause in which we 
should fight, for the last remains of liberty to be found in the world. 
But it appears to me that our case is by no means so hopeless.” 
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These extracts stamp the character of the author at least, if 
not of the work. They breathe the lofty spirit of a Burke or a 
Windham, and must be sufficient to bespeak, indeed to com- 
mand, the interest of a British reader in all that follows. In 
the whole book there is not a passage in which we more cordi- 
ally concur than that which closes the last extract, that “our 
case is by io means so hopeless” as that previously described ; 
dnd this, for reasons in addition to, and differing from those 
given by our author. Hitherto his observations have been con- 
fined to defensive war, though in subsequently developing 
his plan, he shews that the same measures which would esta- 
blish our security at home, would be calculated to render us 
formidable and triumphant abroad. “ A great object of this 
essay,” he says, “ shall be, to endeavour to prove, that, by cer- 
tain new measures, and by certain additions to our means of 
defence, supposing we had not a single ship on the ocean, we 
might still hope to maintain our independence.” And he after- 
wards goes on to say, “I shall also attempt to trace the grand 
causes of the general success of our arms by sea, and of our 
almost universal failures by land ; which will involve not only 4 
consideration of our military institutions, but of the policy with 
which we have conducted our wars.” We think it may be con- 
venient to take the division of the subject, which he has thus 
chalked out; and as his reprobation of a defensive system occu- 
pies many pages in the subsequent chapters, we shall endeavour 
to concentrate here such of his remarks on its impolicy as may 
appear most material. In entering into an examination of this 
important question of military policy, we enlist under his banner 
as steady and faithful soldiers, prepared by his side to combat 
those mischievous and shallow doctrines, which we have heard 
broached in high quarters, and which, if acted upon, would 
augment the dangers, degrade the character, tarnish the laurels, 
and blast the hopes of a great and high-minded nation. 

On referring to dates, we are willing to hope that between 
Captain P.’s opinions and otir own there may now be but little 
difference. It appears by the preface, that the two first chap- 
ters were written in the spring of 1808. Since that period two 
defensive measures, of the very first importatice, have been 
adopted by the legislature; the one in the summer of the sameé 
year, the other during the last session of parliament. We refer 
to the local militia bill, and the bill for allowing the interchahgé 
of the English and Irish militias. Before the year 1808, Great 
Britain, in a considerable degreé, owed her sécurity to thé volun- 
teer system established (we mean, on the extended scalé) on thé 
renewal of the war in 1803,—a splendid and glorious ara, when 
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the public spirit of the nation burst forth with a blaze, of which 
history affords no parallel, and which can never cease to astonish 
aud animate future generations. It was no partial flame; it 
displayed itself in every city, town, and hamlet. ‘The govern- 
ment of the day, which had been imstrumental in exciting it, 
turned it to its proper account; and in the course of a few 
weeks 400,000 men were, in this island alone, in a state of 
military training for its defence. The attempt at invasion was 
not made, though long threatened, and certamly mtended. And 
we shall never cease to believe, that the country derived incal- 
culable advantages, if it were not saved from real danger, by 
this signal display of universal zeal and patriotism. but as, 
from the formation of new continental confederacies, all do- 
mestic alarm subsided; as from that and other causes, into 
which we shall not now enter, the public ardor cooled; priva- 
tions began to be felt; the service slackened; discipline be- 
came relaxed; and the numbers of our voluntary defenders 
gradually diminished. Under these circumstances, Captain P.’s 
second chapter was written; and had we read it at the time, 
considering the increased power and preponderance of France 
on the continent, we should have been of opinion, that our 
situation would become perilous indeed, unless some new 
means, of a permanent nature, were resorted to for our protec- 
tion. To rely exclusively on our naval superiority, would be 
little better than to anticipate the ve victis! 

Strengthened then as our internal security has since been, 
by the two invaluable measures to which we have just adverted, 
we could hardly bring ourselves to entertain any apprehensions 
for the preservation of our mdependence, were those suggestions 
which Captain P. so strongly recommends entirely disregarded; and 
were even those results in the prosecution of the war to take 
place, the possibility of which he so providently anticipates. 
if properly maintained and enforced, we are of opinion that 
conjoitly the two measures have rendered the country invulne- 
8 The first of them, of which the original vastness of the 
volunteer system had laid, and was, as we believe, intended to lay 
the foundation, has permanently secured to the country an 
auxiliary defensive force of 400,000 men. About one half of 
these now constitute our local militia; gradually increasing, 
infinitely improved in discipline, and, when embodied, sub- 


ject to martial law. As their service is only for four years, the 


whole active population of the country is becoming military by 
rotation ; and our late campaigns have formed excellent officers 
to lead them on in the defence of their country. 


The other measure, scarcely inferior-to this in value, had been 
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long called for, but had perhaps been necessarily delayed. Ex- 
clusively of other obvious recommendations, it renders the whole 
of the old militia of either island available with their owa con- 
sent for service 1 the other, m the event of invasion; and, by 
the additional security thus given to Ireland, either in case of 
domestic commotion or foreign attack, leaves at liberty a larger 
portion of our regular army for foreign operations, than it might 
otherwise be safe to spare. 

Perhaps Captain P. will admit the justice of these remarks, and 
that they establish a material differeuce between the years 1811 
and 1803 as to home defence. In drawing a comparison be- 
tween the volunteers and a regular army, he forcibly asks 
(speaking of the former when called into real service); “ Where 
would be that habitual contempt of danger and of death, so 
foreign to the feelings of civil life? Where would be that im- 
plicit respect, and that unbounded obedience to the will of su- 
perior officers? Where would be that ardent spirit to attack, 
that unconquerable firmness in defeat and calamity, derived 
from the mutual confidence which all ranks have in each other? 
Where would be the minds broken in and prepared to bear all 
the e tremities of hardship, wounds, and disease, often without 
shelter, attendance, or even pity!” 

These questions are strictly applicable to such a force, if it 
were proposed to employ it on foreign service. But in fighting 
for their homes and their altars, we do not see how they could 
ever be placed in the predicament described in the last line of 
this extract; and as to, “the contempt of death, the ardent 
spirit, and unconquerable firmness,” we cannot but hope and 
believe that these high feelings would in no small measure be 
supplied by that enthusiasm, an exclusive reliance on which 
Captain P. afterwards so justly deprecates, by that spirit 
of loyalty which he so are extols, by the love of that free 
constitution which he so eloquently inculcates, and by that pride 
of independence and passion for freedom, of which he is at once 
the pattern and the panegyrist. But let him speak for himself 
in one of his most igheuidid passages, 


“For these disadvantages, which at present attend our warlike 
measures, we may perhaps console ourselves in the superior spirit 
and patriotism of the people of this country. Independent of the 
generous feeling of national spirit and pride, which has often been 
seen to animate to great exertions the people of a state which has 
held a reputable rank among the nations of the world, under a native 
government, however bad, we have a still more sacred and durable 
principle of action, which scarcely any other nation can boast: I 
mean that noble spirit, that additional incentive to loyalty and pa 
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yi triotism, which arises from the freedom of our constitution, and the 
aa impartial administration of our laws; the blessings of which come 

oT so much home to every individual amongst us, that cold indeed must 
tag be the heart, and weak the head, of him who would not undergo 
nid every danger and —_ or who would shrink at any sacrifice for 
"Beg eserving them from destruction! Such, | am persuaded, would 


the general feeling in England in the event of invasion; and 
certainly, of all the spectacles presented by history in modern times, 
none, if we have the good fortune to survive the present contest, 
will be regarded with greater admiration by succeeding ages, than 
the noble effort exhibited in this island; when, at the commence- 
ment of the present war, threatened with a formidable invasion, 
i which our ordinary military establishments were incapable of re- 
| sisting, four hundred thousand Britons started at once from the 


various occupations of civil life, and voluntarily took up arms in 
defence of their country.” 


We know not from what author we could extract a more 
werfal antidote to the cold treachery, or trantic ravings of 
Jacobmism than this passage eshib.ts. 


We cannot leave this part of the subject without giving our 
readers one more passage relating to it, which indeed we are 
bound to do in justice to the author. | 


“ If our insular situation keeps the sense of danger away from 
our eyes, and remote from our feclings; if invasion, the threat of 
which will be constantly held out, shall be delayed so long as to 
come to be considered a mere bravado; if the great body of the 
people, or their representatives, ignorant of the nature of warlike 
operations, of which this island has happily not lately been the 
scene ; ignorant of what can, and of whee cannot be done, by a 
country partly overrun by hostile armies, should form popular or insu- 
lar prejudices, and be led to prefer some imperfect kind of military 
force to a much better one, under the idea of its being more con- 
stitutional; or to reject some necessary system or measures of dee 
fence, because they shock old ideas and habits; just as if any kind 
of system could be considered constitutional, that was not capable 
of securing our constitution in the hour of danger; if, I say, from 
such feelings and prejudices we persist in half measures, and re- 
main contented with defective establishments, till the storm of war 
shall burst all at once upon us like a thunderbolt; we may find that 
enthusiasm however exalted, and patriotism however fervent and 
sincere, will not be able to command impossibilities. We may find 
that brave, well-organized and di-ciplined armies, that strong and 
* well-provided fortresses cannot spring up all at once, like the 
work of magic, because a free people wish it should be so; because 


* We Captain P. does not bere mean the Martello towers. He 


knows too well that the main reliance of the country must be “ ma d 
- Keel, the soldier and the sword,” 
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2 people, who feels the want of them too late, who feels too late, 
that without them the existence of the country hangs upon a thread, 
has been sleeping in security in the idle belief, ‘ that a nation of 
freemen, animated with a general determination to resist a foreign 
yoke, can never be subdued.’ This maxim, which men so trium- 
phantly apply to the prospects of this country, is one of those pre- 
judices which is contradicted by the testimony of all history; but 
which, as it flatters our comforts, our indolence, and our natio 


pride, has been too generally received by us, and may do us infinite 
mischief,” 


Having dwelt, as long as our limits will admit, on this in- 
teresting part of the work, we shall now proceed to exa- 
mine the question of offensive war. And let us, in limine, 
candidly acknowledge, that there was a time, when, from 
too contracted an estimate of our resources, and’ of the 
means by which they might be called forth and applied, we 
had been led to apprehend that security was the most that we 
could reasonably expect as the result of this contest, and that 
this would be best provided for by a system principally defen- 
sive. ‘Hill the renewal of hostilities in 1803, it had not entered 
into our contemplation that Great Britain was capable of exhi- 
biting herself to the world as a military nation of the first order. 
Disheartened as we were by the repeated failures of the formi- 
dable coalitions, which more than half of Europe in our al- 
liance had formed against the gigantic power of France, we had 
despaired of a successful resistance on the continent: we were 
sickened by the succession of profuse, impoverishing, and useless 
subsidies ;—old prejudices perhaps, and uninterrupted successes 
by sea, attached us to maritime efforts almost exclusively; and 
we mistrusted the patience of the country under the pressure 
which war on an enlarged scale necessarily imposes, though we 
never doubted the invincible courage of the people im the pro- 
tection of it’s independence. ; 

Had not the impressions which we have described been now 
banished from our minds, it would have remained for Captain 
P. to be instrumental in removing them; though we cannot 
promise to accompany him to the full extent of the line of march 
which he has persuaded himself that the country is capable of 
pursuing. : 

On the former point we think the following extracts conclu- 
sive. 


“I have stated,” he says, “ in a former part of this work, the 
probability that the French empire may, in course of time, acquire 
a superiority over us in naval power, commerce, revenue, &c. in 


proportion to its superiority of population; and that the principal 
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or the only impediment which prevents, or can possibly prevent, 
its attaining this great increase of comparative strength, is the con- 
tinuation of the present war. If, however, we confine ourselves to 
a war purely defensive, straining our naval and military powers to 
the utmost extent of which they are capable, without deriving 
proper benefit even from the former, and keeping the latter totally 
mactive and useless; whilst we thus waste our own resources to no 
purpose without injuring or even attempting to injure those of the 
enemy; it will be an easy task for him to consolidate his own power, 
and to extinguish all hopes of resistance among the people of the 
countries already subdued by him; and to overawe those princes 
who still possess a precarious independence, but who seem, even at 
this moment, half conquered by their own contemptible fears; so 
that we who, by the defensive system, must always pin our faith, 
and rest our hopes, upon the exertions of foreign princes and mobs, 
shall be left without a straw tolean upon; and shall, in all human 
probability, be forced to make a peace by the ruinous effects of 
our own unenterprising policy, after an inglorious and useless war. 
Then it appears more a matter of certainty than of doubt, that, 
without some wonderful changes in our favour, we shall sink from 
our present flourishing and formidable condition, to the most la- 
mentable state of comparative weakness and insignificancy; and 
that soon afier the renewal of war with France at some future pe- 
riod, we may find ourselves shut up in our own island, without com- 
merce and colonies, without a naval power, and, what is worse, 
without hope or courage in our national councils to protect us.” 


In another part of his work Captain P. justly observes : 


“If we continue looking on, with our hands folded, in anxi- 
ous expectation of the dissolution of the French empire, like the 
clown in the fable, who stood offering up vows to Hercules in- 
stead of putting his own shoulders to the wheel, it is possible, that 
the fickle deity to which we trust our fate, may in like manner turn 
a deaf ear to our prayers. The chances to which we look forward 
may disappoint our sean and the French empire may not fall to 
pieces. What then is to be done? Not daring to make peace, we 
shall have nothing before us but the gloomy prospect of eternal 
war. And what kind of war will it be? A war solely defensive: a 
war of fear against hope; a war in which if we should prove constantly 
victorious we gain nothing ; in which, if we are beaten, we lose every 
thing 

But in the following passage we cannot help thinking that 
the author goes a little too far, and gives the rein to the ardour 


of his mind in stretching the capacities of the country some- 
what beyond their legitimate bounds. 


** Until we adopt a more enlarged system of martial policy suited 
to the present times ; till we shall shake off with disdain the narrow 
or dastardly spirit, which would confine British valour and enter- 
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prize within the limits of what, with a mixture ef overweening pride 
and presumption, we have been pleased to stile our own element ; 
till we shall send forth our armies to fight the enemy on the Ebro, bP 
the Elbe, or the Loire, with as much confidence as we believe we ae 
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should feel in fighting on those of the Thames; till we plant the a an 
British flag on the mountains of Sicily, of the Apennines, or on the oy ay 
plains of Champagne, with the same wodaunted hearts with which | 
we now display it on the ocean, or on some beggarly rock that is Be 


encircled by its waves; till we come forward in the face of the uni- 
verse, with a view to the applause of present and future ages, and 


throwing the gauntlet to our adversary, boldly challenge him to ae 

meet us hand to hand in any part of the known world; it is my opi- ae 

nion that we shall see all the efforts of our armies terminate, as Pe 

they have lately done (in 180)) either in disappointment or dis- ae 
i 


grace. T'rom the want of this daring spirit in our national councils : | 
and policy, all our failures, all our disasters by land have arisen,” E | 


Now if Captain P. can point out to us in his second? 
volume, which we are impatiently looking for, the practical 
means of raising and keeping up such armies, as warfare on a 
scale of such magnitude must require ; if he can show the mode 
by which such an enormous expense may be defrayed, which in 
the whole course of the present volume we do not tind once ad- 
verted to, we will examine his suggestions with ail the attention 
and deference due to a person with whom it would be always 
our wish to concur, 

To all his ohservations in reprobation of a purely defensive 
system we give our cordial and unqualified assent.. We agree 
with him that ‘it 1s equally impossible for a nation, as for an 
individual, to defend itself merely by parrying the blows of an 
adversary.” If the poor plea of the iecessity of husbanding 
our resources should be urged in justification of so humiliating 
a system, and that we should be so far prepared not ouly to 
sacrifice the respect of Europe and of the world, but to cease 
to respect ourselves, it would be more just to the people to an- 
nounce at once our incapacity to contimue the struggle, and to 
accept such terms of pacification as our enemy may conde- 
scend to grant. | 


‘¢ Oremus pacem, et dextras tendamus inermes,” 


But, in truth, it is not in the nature of things that, especially 
when engaged in war, the affairs of any country can remain 
stationary. “ A stationary power,” as Captain P. again ob- 
serves, “ cannot possibly resist an increasing one; It 1s there- 
fore right for a nation in our present situation to conquer from 
a principle of ‘self-preservation.” ‘This subject 1s well treated 
»y another writer, whose mind appears to be no less ardent 
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than Captain P.’s, but who differs from his plan of active 
warfare, by recommending an exteusion of our insular dominion; 
in favour of which some striking arguments are advanced. We 
have indeed great authorities tor showing, that at no time can 
the prosperity of a great country remain stationary, and amongst 
the rest those of Harrmyton and Algernon Sidney. These 
ure quoted by Captain P. to prove that a system of external 
war, and even of conquest was not, in the opinion of these 
known friends of civil liberty, at all inconsistent with its secu- 
rity. ‘The passages are too long to admit of our extracting 
them for our readers. We recommend, however, a reference 
to them in p. 128, both being very strong and pertinent, and 
some parts of them almost prophetic. 

Upon the whole we are fully satisfied of the solidity of these 
arguments, as well as of those more abundant and powerful rea- 
sons which directly prove the expedience of offensive war. It 
is not upon the disposal but on the amount of our means, 
that we presume to differ with Captain P., and we think that 
he has exaggerated not our danger but our still latent powers 
of resisting 11, while he has studiously extenuated those now in 
operation. We shall devote the few following pages to the in- 
vestigation of this imporiant question. 

ju the prosecution of his great object, that of animating his 
countrymen to increased military eiforts, the author, m_ the 
course of his work, makes powerful appeals to our hopes and 
fears, and judiciously begins with the latter. The second chap- 
ter is almost exclusively devoted to a comparative view of the 
force and resources of the French and British empires, from 
which he draws results, on the whole very unfavourable to the 
latter, as they may at the present time be estimated. He ob- 
serves, “That the great and leading points to be considered 
between nations at war, are their population, their revenue, their 
means of raising seamen, the energy of their executive govern- 
ments, and the spirit and patriotism of the people.” All these 
points are separately di cussed; and the general inference drawn 
from this relative view is, the necessityof augmented exertion in 
this country. In population he states that of France to be su- 
perior to ours nearly in the proportion of five to one, estimating 
the ove (inciuding all the countries subject to her control or 
influence) at 77,000,000, and the other at 15,000,000. ‘This 
statement we thmk is as much exaggerated on the one side, as 
it is extenuated on the other. Under present circumstances we 
cau by no means consent to inclide the Peninsula, containing 


mear 15,000,000 in the estimaie of the former; on the contrary, 


we believe that the military contributions of more than an equal 
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number of French subjects may be subtracted from the mass 
in opposition to us on account of the Spanish war; and we be- 
lieve that near 2,000,000 may be fairly added to the estimate of 
our own population. He includes also Denmark; and might 
with just the same propriety include Sweden and Norway. In 
revenue, he calculates the difference between the two empires 


in favour of France to be less than three to one; but contends 


that her means of extending it are much greater than our own, 
partly because ours have been so immensely augmented by in- 
creased taxation of late years, and partly because Bonaparte’s 
power is such as to enable him to. push the financial resources 
of the continent more nearly to their utmost stretch with a view to 
our annoyance and subjection. He then proceeds to examine the 
grand question of political economy, which has been discussed by 
so many able writers in this country, and into which we shall not 
now follow him, viz. whether national wealth depends most on 
agriculture, or on commerce and manufactures? But we are, 
with too much truth indeed, informed,— 


“That the general combination of almost all foreign nations 
against our commerce, however improbable it may have formerly 
appeared, is now in a way of being realized. By the absolute de- 
crees of Bonaparte, all the ports of the French empire, and of the 
lesser states under its influence, are shut against our manufactures. 
Our Copenhagen expedition only anticipated a little the period of 
their exclusion from Denmark. The emperor of Russia, after 
having drawn us into an unnecessary and inglorious (he might 
have added unjust) war with the Turks, has also declared against 
us. If the Americans should proceed to extremities, as they seem 
inclined, our manufactures will be excluded from the markets of 
almost the whole world; and our foreign trade will be confined to 
so very few, and such distant countries, that it may be considered 
as on the eve of being nearly annihilated, in comparison of what 
it was a few years ago.” 


These are certainly dire forebodings, and unhappily they are 
in part realised! Captain P. will, however, allow us to 
cheer a little this gloomy prospect, by reminding him of our 
immense commerce carried on in the East, recently extended 
and secured by conquests of strength and value; by pointing 
out to him the Mediterranean and the Levant still open to us, the 
latter by a renewal of friendly connections with the Porte; and 
by calling his attention to the vast continent of South America, 
where, we will venture to prophecy, that our trade must ulti- 
mately force its way, whether the independence of the Penin- 
sula be lost or preserved ; we purposely omit, as irrelevant, our 
domestic commerce, which is of thrice the value and importance 
ef any foreign trade which we could possibly enjoy. 
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We are aware of the answer which is to be given to the fore- 
going observations. Admitting them to be correct, how is com- 
merce to be protected w ithout a naval superiority ? And what 
just grounds have we for confidently concluding that such supe- 
riority we may be very long able to command ? The first of these 
questions involves a self-evident proposition; and unless some- 
thing like a satisfactory answer can be found to the second, we 
are bound to come to the author’s conclusion. 

itis obvious, that the country which possesses the greatest 
wealth, the largest population, the best dock-yards, the greatest 
facilities in procuring timber and other materials for ship-building, 
the most convenient ports, and, above all, the most extensive 
commerce, must have, or be in a fair way to shave, a pre-eminence 
in naval power over that which is in these respects inferior to it. 
All of these requisites are not equally indispensable ; and a com- 
parative deficiency in some of them may be greatly counter- 
balanced by the naval skill and invincible spirit of the natives, 
At the preseut time, the first and last of these are the great rocks 
on which our naval superiority rests; which was never so great 
as at this time. On these foundations then stand not only the 
power, but in a great degree the safety of Great Britain. In the 

map of Europe we can now see little but France; all the ports, 
arsenals, and dock-yards, from the Baltic to the Adriatic, are in her 
possession or under her control; with the exception, mdeed, of 
those in the Peninsula which have hitherto escaped her grasp, ‘but 
can hardly be pronounced out of her reach. All the forests 
of Europe at her command; every facility of transporting naval 
stores by means of inland navigation; in the Texel, in the Scheldt, 
at Genoa and at Venice, besides her own old established ports, 
the instruments of her future pretensions to the sway of the tr- 
dent are secretly but rapidly preparing. With this summary sketch 
before us, what reflecting man can entertain a hope, that our 
own nav al force could keep pace with her growing strength in 
in that respect, should a peace deprive us of the means of re- 
straining the rapidity of its progress ? On the continuance of war, 
therefore, we agree with Captain P. that the preservation of 
ournaval preponderance, under the present state of Europe, entirely 
depends: and that it is our wisest policy to carry it on in such a 
way as to afford a chance of altering the present state of Europe ; 
for that, until the French empire either falls to pieces of itself, or 
is controlled and reduced by our efforts in conjunction with those 
of other powers, in peace we can have no security. 

On the two other topics, namely, the respective energy of the 
two governments, and the patriotism of the people, we need net 
Jong detain our readers. Balancing the great advantages of 
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free constitution against those possessed by the nation whose 
whole executive power Is vested in one individual, Captain P. 
thus wisely cautions his countrymen against too confident a 
reliance on them. 


« The idea,—‘ that a great nation determined to be free can never 
be subdued ; that a band of free men is equal to a host of slaves; 
and that the satellites of despotism, however disciplined, are ulti- 
mately to be destroyed by the generous efforts and invincible spirit of 
a patriotic army ;’ may be very suitable to poetry, and pleasing in the 
mouth of a tragic hero; and like the maxim believed by the common 
people of the country, ‘that one Englishman is equal to two fo- 
reigners,’ it may eyen be useful in some cases; but it is in reality 
no less devoid of truth, and should equally be banished with contempt 
by all just reasoners on the defence of states. The page of history 
exhibits to nations, if they would attend toit without being deluded by 
vanity and presumption, the instructive lesson of one state constantly 
overpowering another, not by superior freedom, virtue, and pa- 
triotism ; for the free, the corrupted, and the enslaved, have equally 
flourished and equally fallen in their turns; but by having more 
numerous, braver and better disciplined and commanded armies, 
with a more vigorous system of military policy, and a better mode of 
repairing disasters in war.” 


The high estimation in which Captain P. holds the charac- 
teristic qualities of his countrymen is discernible in almost 
every page. And yet these qualities are accompanied with defects 
of which he is not insensible, and which they will not, we trust, 
be offended with us for noticing without reserve. 

One of those constitutes a problem not easy to solve; 
viz.— That a nation of free men, individually bold, high-minded 
and persevering, should have been observed on some occasions 
to exhibit a sort of panic, unbecoming a petty continental princi- 
pality. ‘The frequent clamours for peace are in part attributable 
to this cause; and how can reflecting men otherwise account for 
the almost universal applause which sanctioned the expedition to 
Zealand in 1807? For our own parts, we shall ever ascribe the 
perversion of judgment and disregard of justice which prevailed 
at that time to the apprehensions excited by the peace of Tilsit, 
and to its supposed secret articles by which Russia, a few days 


before our zealous ally, was at once converted by our fears into a - 


formidable auxiliary instrument of our destruction. Those 
who are so easily depressed, are as easily and as unnecessarily 


elated. 
Almeida falls; and Lord Wellington retreats to the neigh- 


bourhood of Lisbon. All is lost ; the game is over! The cause 
of Portugal hopeless; ministers almost deserving of impeach, 
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ment for protracting the contest! A few months afterwards 
Massena retreats in his turn, is closely pursued by a British 
army,—is driven out of Portugal. Fiom the very same mouths 
now issue the notes of confidence and the songs of triumph, 
The campaign is over, our successes are decisive; Portugal is 
freed ; we hail the happy moment, that of victory, when 1t would 
become us to offer peace to a vanquished enemy !!!—That such 
feelings should operate on the vulgar, is lamentable ; that such 
language should be held by the more enlightened, to whose opi- 
nions the vulgar may defer, is disgusting. Bisse it is, that ancient 
Rome may justly be held out by Captain P. as a model for his 
own country; of whose future destinies we should consider it a 
highly favourable omen, if a British general should ever, in 
case of a severe reverse, be thanked for not having despaired of 
his country. It was by an unbending spirit under difficulties, by 
an unyielding firmness under defeat, by opposing a stubborn 
fortitude to the vagaries of chance or the fickleness of fortune, 
no less than by systematic principles of conduct, that— 


“‘ Fortis Etruria crevit 
Scilicet, et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma,” 


whose characteristic quality perhaps in her best days, was her 
invincible equanimity under all the fluctuations, results, and con- 
tingencies of war. 

We think that the people ought long since to have been 
cured of their disposition to form ot opinions of the conduct 
of their officers when entrusted with great commands, and of 
their propensity to judge from events. We have not forgotten 
the popular clamour so unwarrantably directed against Lord 
Howe, previous to his great naval victory of the Ist of June 
1795; we reflect with pain on the odium cast on Sir John Moore, 
for having remained so long at Salamanca, from whence it Is 
ouly to be regretied, that he suffered himself to be prevailed 
on to advance; we recollect with disgust, that Lord Welling- 
ton himself did not escape censure for having so long delayed his 
march into Spain previous to the battle of Talavera. Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, before he sailed from the coast of Asia Minor 
for Egypt, is understood to have expressed great doubts of the 
competency of his force for the expulsion of the French from 
that country. Had he returned, re infectd, before it was known 
here that the French force opposed to him doubled his own, to 
What reproaches and calamities would not that gallant veteran 
have been exposed ! The buccaneering expedition in 1806 against 
Buenos Ayres, undertaken without orders, and than which 2 
more rash or a more mischievous project was never conceived, 
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was applauded, because it succeeded; and had the attack upon 
Copenhagen failed, all danger of which was precluded by the 
means employed, we suspect, that the justice as well as policy of 
it would have been more than doubted. The people are often 
in the right; generally when time is allowed for the operation 
of their sound oe ort seldom, when they act on the sudden 
impulse of fecling or the stimulus of impatience ; and only so 
by accident, when they take results as the grounds of their de- 
cision. 

Having done with the discouraging side of the question, 
we are now prepared to tread with Captain P. the flowery path 
of hope, and to accompany him in his view of brighter and more 
animating prospects. ‘The encouragement which he holds out 
to us rests on negative as well as positive grounds. We must 
begin by avoiding past errors, political and military. “ Sapientia 
prima est, stultitid caruisse.” This may be taken as his motto 
for a great part of what remains for us to examine. ‘The founda- 
tion-stone of our future hopes is to qualify ourselves to assume 
a prouder attitude, and to take a more leading part in conti- 
nental warfare, by mixing politics wiih war; by the union of 
improved military institutions with wise councils ; in short, by 
determining to become a great military nation. We will begin 
with past errors, which will afford us occasion to consider some 
of those recent measures on which our author comments with 
freedom, and generally with candour. 

There is no part of our system which Captain P. more un- 
equivocally and, in our opinion, more justly condemns, than our 
persevering practice of insular conquests. This had before been 
strongly and frequently protested against both by the voice and 
pen of Mr. Burke. It was in justification of this mode of con- 
ducting the war that, we apprehend, the words “ indemnity for 
the past and security for the future” were so often in the mouths 
of those who had the management of that which broke out in 
1793. To us these terms always appeared highly exceptionable. 
The two objects were inconsistent with each other ; and we were 
not pursuing the course to obtain either. For some years after 
the commencement of the war, our best hopes of a favourable 
result rested on the royalists, to whom it was our true and obvious 
policy to give every possible support and encouragement, and 
to afford every proof of disinterestednéss, honour, and justice. 
Was this to be done by outraging their feelings, and ruining their 
fortunes, by asystematic dismemberment of the insular dominions 
of France ? But its richest islands, successively captured, were 
perhaps to be restored at a peace. If so, what became of in- 
demnity? In truth, security for the future to ourselves and to 
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‘e 4 the continent of Europe could be the only just, ligitimate, and 
See 7 rational object of such a war; and by such selfish pursuits, by 
ay - dividing our force for their attaimment, we were paralysing the 


means of attaiming our true object. 


Pes 4 it may be said, perhaps, that the public mind would have 

laa languished and soon grown sick of war, unless it was kept alive 

i. by conquest and ammated by views of interest. Theie certanily 

raid may be occasions when the minister of a country acts wisely in 
4 


giving way to the feelings of the people: but m great emergen- 
cies it is his mdispensable duty to endeavour to lead and to direct 
them. Never did there exist an occasion which so imperiously 
called for the exercise of this duty; and never had we a minister 
more capable of executing it. He did im fact, in conjunction 
with Mr, Burke, rouse the country to a just feeling of the neces- 
sity of the war, and might perhaps, by a due effort of his vast 

owers, have carried with him general concurrence and support 
in the only wise mode of conducting it. 


At the present time there may not perhaps be precisely the 
heey same objections to this system of colonial conquest; but there 
eee |? are others no less decisive. ‘These are ably stated by Captain P, 

ry If it is bad intrinsicaily, it is bad in proportion as the danger of 
Europe has been creased by the imimense accession of streagth 
Baqi and power to France at home. Distant insular possessions sel- 
here Hit dom or never can afford to maintain themselves, and of course 


are a burden on our finances :—they necessarily employ a large 
part of our disposable force ; the tuansporting of these is heavily 
expensive ; the climate probably mjurious to the health of our 
men; large sums must be devoted to the construction and repair 
of fortitications, &c. Xc. But the grand objection which coun- 
7 terbalances alone all the advantages of such conquests is, that 
a the number of troops necessarily employed in their subjection 
; and subsequent protection might be turned to infinitely better 
account elsewhere. | 

From his general objections to transmarine conquests Cap- 
tain P. properly excepts all such as have a revenue more than 
sufficient to maintain themselves ; such as by their population 
could be instrumental in recruiting our army, or by their nauti- 
cal habits of manning our navy; such as by their position and 
the value of their harbours are calculated for commanding naval 
or military stations, Xc. Of possessions of this description he 
well describes the value and importance; and enforces the pru- 
dence and policy of determining to keep such of them as our 
arms have once acquired. 

Coalitions and subsidies have so uaiformly gone hand in hand, 
as far as Great Britain was concerned, since the commencement 
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ef the last war, that they may be generally treated as one and the 
same subject. For the last eighteen years our government has 
been the primum mobile of all the confederacies that have been 
formed; and not one has been unaccompanied by pecuniary aid 
from this country to one or more of the coalesced powers. By 
them it seems to have been considered as a matter of course, 
that they should be paid by ws when they are fighting for them- 
selves; and it may fairly be a question, whether they may not 
have been sometimes prematurely hurried into hostilities by the 
prospect and promise of pecuniary assistance. It was not, how- 
ever, in the nature of things that any rational dependence could 
be placed on the duration of our alliances, especially under severe 
reverses, unless they were founded on some sound principle of 
common danger, and common inierests, and evidently not ree 
sorted to as expedients to turn the tide of war from our own 
shores. 

On the subject of coalitions Captain P. has many striking re- 
marks, and were we to judge as he does, from results, those who 
have been constantly condemning coalitions would undoubtedly 
appear to us to have the advantage over those who have pro- 
moted or applauded them. But we can never assent to the 
grounds on which they have been declaimed against by the 
former, much as we question the policy of the grounds on which 
some have been formed, which wore at first so imposing an 
aspect, and from which such important consequences were ex- 
pected. ‘There is not a single instance of a continental power 
having been “tempted” and “ seduced” by our money into hostilities 
with France, without having had some motive of her own. The 
sums that we have lately expended have been im subsidies of a 
totally different character from those heretofore granted to Swiss, 
Hanoverians, Hessians, &c.; to petty states, who had no sort of 
interest in the contest for which they were taken into our pay. 
To such aids much of Captain P.’s reasoning would correctly ap- 
ply. The two motives for great continental powers to engage in 
war are justly stated to be those which alone could be rationally 
supposed to be the main incitements to it : but these are not wholly 
unconnected with foreign gold. Surely Captain P, cannot mean 
to deny, that a power may be stimulated by ambitious motives 
to some act of aggression against his neighbours, and yet may be 
disabled by poverty from carrying his wishes into effect—from 
equipping and maintaining an adequate army. It is money alone 
that enables him. Captain P.’s observations may, perhaps, ap- 
ply to some of the parties to the first coalition, to whom the dis- 
memberment of France, from ambitious views of their own, may 


have been the primary object. Aud though we fully concur with - 
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him in thinking that our money was not likely to produce a 
rigorous, persevering Co-operation on the part of our allies who 
received it, it might surely have quickened their disposition to 
arm, with a view to avert some future danger chat they antici- 
pated to themselves. With both his cases, therefore, gold might 
be more or less connected. 

It is not historically true, as Captain P. observes, that all 
parties when in power have followed the same system. No 
coalition seems to have been formed, and no subsidy granted by 
that administration which was called to his Majesty’s councils 
in 1801. For this omission the minister of that day and his 
colleagues were severely condemned; but we are disposed to 
think that their conduct in this instance was dictated by the 
soundest considerations of wise policy. ‘They had witnessed the 
successive failures of alliances so formed; and they well knew 
that, except under more auspicious circumstances, the country 
Would be averse to an attempt to renew them. ‘They saw that 
France was persisting in acts of outrage and aggression on the 
continent; and might reasonably conclude that a spontaneous 
effort would be made by the greater powers to avert their com- 
mon danger, and to provide for their common safety. In that 
case Great Britain, instead of courting as heretofore, could not 
fail to be courted in her turn; she might then have entered into 
a league against France on her own terms; and a confederacy 
so formed and so cemented would have afforded the fairest pro- 
mise of being cordial, vigorous, and permanent. Perhaps too it 
was their deliberate determination to answer the threats of Bona- 
parte by defiance, and to prove to him and to Europe, that we 
dared to rely on our own resources, strength, and courage. If 
such were their motives, their measures corresponded with 
them ; and they were justified and encouraged by the spirit of 
their countrymen. Before the end of the first year of the present 
war, a force of no less than* 700,000 men was in arms for our 

rotection; and the nation saw and felt that, so prepared, we 
fad little to fear from such a struggle. Such conduct on the 
part of the government exhibited nothing like neglect, timidity, 
or weakness ; and its manly policy will be recognized in the im- 
partial page of history. 

In reprobating what Captain P. calls our “ evacuating system, 
our timid abandoning policy,” he is not a little diffuse; often 
strong and pointed; but not always conclusive. 


__“ Let us consider (he says) the consequences of Such policy. 
We are at war with some nation. If we get hold of a worthless 
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® Vide Lord Castlereagh’s speech in Deeember 1803. 
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rock, we keep it; but if we conquer some great island or province, 
we generally give it up ata peace. By our humane and moderate 
conduct we may, during our temporary occupation, have surmount- 
ed the prejudices and secured the affections of the natives. The 
war ceases; their former government resumes its power. Under 
some pretext or other all our principal adherents are persecuted or 
disgraced, or even put to death, or banished, and we are burthened 
with the support of the families of the victims to our cause; or the 
wander about the world in a state of beggary. The people of the 
country which we have abandoned are oppressed more than before 
by their former masters, who believe, perhaps truly, that we have 
shaken their allegiance, and that on any new occasion they would 
be glad to take protection under the British flag. Is this conduct 
of ours, I ask, reconcileable either to wisdom or to justice? Does it 
not, on the contrary, give the world an impression that we are the 
most selfish and tyrannical of nations, since we make them over with- 
out reluctance to the revenge and cruelty of their former govern- 
ments, or of any government, if by so doing we can gain good terms 
for ourselves at a peace?” 


These are unquestionably admirable reasons for extreme cau- 
tion and consideration, not only as to what conquests we 
may attempt, but as to what countries we may instigate in 
joining with us in resistance to France. ‘The latter in particular 
ought never to be resorted to, except when we have a very fair 
prospect of giving permanent protection and security to the 
people so roused to hostilities. In this respect we have seen 
much to censure—much to lament; and are not surprised at the 
tardiness sometimes shewn to listen to our solicitations, and to 
enlist under our banners. If we have systematically acted in the 
manner described by Captain P.; if we have without reluctance 
abandoned those whom we have subdued to the vindictive 
cruelty of their former masters, or have wanton/y deserted those 
we had stimulated to arm in our cause, our conduct has not only 
been impolitic but flagitious. But what do we find recommend- 
ed?—that we should always act on a contrary system; that we: 
should declare in all cases that we would maimtain our conquests 
to the last extremity; that we should give a solemn pledge in 
some instances to countries about to be occupied that they 
should never be ceded. Our short answer to this advice is, that 
such engagements are impracticable ; that we should be promiss 
ing what it might be impossible to perform; and that such deé- 
clarations might, therefore, only tend to aggravate our own dis- 
honour. Surely the author had forgotten our form of government ; 
that here the king always acts by the advice of his muanisters ; 
that they are in oftice to-day, im opposition perhaps to-morrow 5 
and that the policy of one set of men could by no possibility 
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pledge and bind the conduct of another. Nay, we go fartlier; 
we can hardly conceive a case where such an assurance could 
be prudently given, even’ by a despotic price. ‘The empire of 
France will cease to be “one and indivisible” the moment it 
ceases to be uniformly victorious. Many moments indeed have 
occurred, particularly one which was thrown away im a manner 
“never lo be forgot, nor ever to be forgiven,’ m which to pro- 
cure peace she would willingly have given up countries pre- 
viously declared to be integral parts of the republic. 
To the following passage we give our eutire assent. 


That part of our national policy which deserves the most un- 
qualified censure is, the constant desire which we have shewn to 
court the friendship of all nations indiscriminately, even the most 
weak and contemptible ; a policy which, for reasons already stated, 
lias always ended in the overthrow of our allies and in disappoint- 
ment to ourselves, It is to be hoped, now that we have had such 
ample experience to convince us, that the alliance of petty states to 
a nation in our situation is a burden, not a benefit; that we shall 
no longer waste our resources in attempting to restore such allies to 
their former dominions,”’ 


| We now proceed with some reluctance to notice a few politi- 
cal principles which Captam P. has too much manliness to dis- 
guise. His fifth chapter is written very much, not only in the 
style but in the imputed spirit of Machiavel; a charge, however, 
against which Captain P. strongly protests... He begins by stat- 
ing “ the secondary causes of general failures of any nation en- 
gaged in war.” ‘These are principally three, viz. defective mili- 
tary institutions; an erroneous treatment of the natives of the 
country which is the seat of war; a mistaken policy m regard to 
other powers, which are either neutrals, or at least not principals 
in the quarrel. The consideration of the two last subjects com- 
prehends the politics of war. The general principles on which 
— ought to act in war, in order to avoid failure, are as fol- 
: 

“ First, endeavour by every means in your power to make and 
to preserve the people of every country which you enter, either as a 
conqueror, or an ally, your friends; for the people (by which I 
mean almost every individual in a nation, exclusive of the legis- 
lative and executive powers, and of a part of the nobility) is in 
all countries the strongest party.” 

_ “Secondly, as there are some powers whose friendship in war 
is likely, upon the whole, to be more fatal to you than their enmity, 
decline or refuse the alliance of such states, even if pressed upon 


you; courting only the friendship of states of a contrary de- 
scription,” 
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« Thirdly, respect in all cases the law of nations, avoiding a 
crooked, intriguing, timid policy. Be a true friend to your allies 
in their utmost adversity. Be an open, a determined, a terrible 
enemy. Support not only your interest but your dignity; for 
whenever you forget the latter you lose sight of the former. An 
insult should therefore be resented more deeply than an injury. 
The honour of a great nation, such as we are, should be as spot- 
less as that of a soldier; but it will be found, that unless by 
adopting a more manly system of martial policy we set ourselves 
above fear, it will be impossible for us to set ourselves above 
reproach.” 

‘There is something in the wording of the first of these three 
general maxims which a little excites our suspicion, and which 
we do not exactly understand. To the prudence of the second 
we cannot but assent; nor refuse to the greater part of the last 
our tribute of unqualified applause and admiration. The con- 
cluding sentence of it, indeed, is not quite free from ambiguity ; 
because after having energetically laid down the golden rule of 
“respecting the law of nations,” and of “ preserving our honour 
spotless,” our author’s text might be construed to imply, that 
unless we are strong enough to be able to afford to be honest, 
necessity may make us the reverse. And this construction is 
supported by a subsequent declaration, “ that it will be impossible 
for us, unless we become an ambitious and a thorouglily warlike 
people, even with the best intentions im the world, to act ina 
way at all reconcileable either to the law of nations or to any 
just notions of true honour.” 

Had Captain P. stopped here, though we might lave ex- 
pressed some surprise at such a doctrme, we should have ab- 
stamed from censure, and perhaps even from comment: but we 
are afterwards told (referring, as we suspect, to Sicily,) “ that 
as in arbitrary governments the rich and the noble are mostly of 
a depraved, effeminate, and tyrannical character, your great ob- 
ject in making war in such a country must be to conciliate the 
friendship of the rest of the nation;’—“ but you must scarcely 
ever interfere except by promises.” “ You must take great care 
not to revolutionize.” “ Having accomplished your purpose, 
you must not act according to the wishes or feelings, but accord- 
ing to what you believe to be most for the real good of the peo- 
ple.” In attempting to conciliate the conquered—“ you may 
perhaps succeed more readily by flattering the passions of men 
by vague professions of friendship than by deeds,”—“ we have 
acted with the best intentions, and have principally been‘ Jed 
astray by judging of men abroad from ourselves ; we would our- 
selves sooner perish than suffer a foreign power to interfere in 
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our domestic affairs ;” and yet he tells us, “ we ought to interfere 
with those of other powers, because, from our fear of offending 
their national pride, and other high feelings, which we ourselves 
possess, we may render ourselves contemptible by a conduct that 
may subject us to the imputation of imbecility.” In describing 
a situation exactly parallel to that in which we stand with re- 
spect to the government of Palermo, we are directed not to wait 
for the discovery of some proof of bad faith on their part to 
warrant measures of coercion, but “ in case of our advice being 


pee 
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aE rejected, to look carefully into their conduct, and on finding any 
“i flaw in their title deeds, or that they have not strictly fulfilled 
a8 every part of the mutual agreement between us, to charge them 
ae with perfidy, and withdraw our assistance!!” A political reason 
ed is then given “ why we should not think of conquering Portugal 
mai for ourselves :” and we are told “ that Sicily commenced direct 
hostilities against Great Britain, and might have been legitimate: 


ly attacked ;” because their government had admitted into their 
Neapolitan territories a French army which she could not resist, 
and paid a tribute which they could not and dared not refuse. 

‘These passages appear to us more or less exceptionable in 
proportion as they exhibit principles more or less loose. "hey 
come from the pen of a writer who tells us that “ hie disdains an 
artifice, and reverences the law of nations.” How are these ap- 
parent inconsistencies to be reconciled? We would have made 
allowances for the generous indignation of an honourable mind 
like his, if he had told us at once that that tyrannical court, that 
doubtful ally presented an exception to ali general rules; and 
that the oppression of the natives, the danger of it’s becoming a 
French province, the just suspicion of its government, the injury 
done to our national character by the apparent support and pro- 
tection we have given to it, and the perilous predicament in 
which our army is placed there, would justify us in taking forci- 
ble possession of that highly favoured, but ill-fated island. 

“ Alas! for Sicily!” exclaims our most feeling poet, in weep- 
ing over its miseries occasioned by volcanos and earthquakes 
forty years ago. Alas! for Sicily! we cannot help exclaiming 
when we contemplate its unrivalled capacities for the enjoyment 
of every sublunary comfort and blessing, and see this earthly 
paradise converted into a scene of torment by the relentless 


42 despotism of a wicked, unfeeling, and imbecile government! 
f Let it not, however, be said that we are the instruments of, or 
oe parties to, such oppression: however incidentally the presence 
7 of a British army may be supposed to operate in suppressing 
j i , msurrection, it is placed there not to support the tyranny of the 


government, but to secure the island from Bonaparte’s grasp: 
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to whoin it would be left an easy, perhaps an unresisting prey, 
were we to abandon it, as our author seems to advise, in case of 
the rejection of our just demands. It would be a just demand 
that a British general should have the supreme command there, 
and, in our opinion, ought to be peremptorily insisted on, and 
enforced by the threat of withholdmg or reducing the subsidy in 
case of refusal. But an attempt at coertion or revolution there 
we deprecate as no less impolitic than unjust. Having taken a 
full view of this interesting and difficult subject in a former 
number*, we shall dismiss it with earnestly recommending it to 
our rulers, whoever they may be, to hold out no threat which 
could not be fully justified, and which they have not the means, 
and are not completely prepared to carry into effect. 
Considering the frequent references made by Captain P. to 
the law of nations, and the frequent application of it to particu- 
lar cases, we are surprised that it should not have led him into a 
discussion of the justice of the expedition to Zealand in 1807. 
Of the policy of this notable enterprise we have already given 
our opinion, to which we shall only add, that if injustice marked 
the commencement of this enterprise, folly and imbecility dis- 
tinguished the close of it. The abandonment of the conquest 
had somewhat of the semblance of remorse. ‘Those who had 
not blushed to make it, need not have been squeamish about re- 
taming it. For this there were indeed sound reasons of policy. 
‘The possession of Zealand, while the war lasted, would have 
been iivaluable to us: but we should have been bound to give 
the most unequivocal pledge to restore to Denmark her inde- 
pendence as well as her shiips at the close of it. This would 
have been some, and the only palliation, of which such injustice 
was susceptible. This timid and half-witted enterprise was 
sanctioned by parliament, and applauded by the people; who 
are described by Mr. Burke, when their feelings are not properly 
directed, “ To be full of a blind elevation in prosperity; to be 
overpowered with unexpected reverses ; to find no clue in a 
labyrinth of difficulties ; to be always disposed to get out of a 
present inconvenience with any risk of future ruin; to admire 
successful, though wicked enterprise, and to imitate what they ad- 
mire.” Such however ought not to be the feeliigs and conduct 
of statesmen. 3 
_ If the public judgment was erroneous as to the Baltic expedt- 
tion, it was right as to that to the Scheldt. Here no principle 
was compromised; it was a question of expediency: had it 
been practicable, the policy of the attempt was as evident as its 
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justice. As Captain P. was professionally employed, and gave 
evidence upon it at the bar of the House of Commons, we 
applaud the reserve with which he adverts to it, especially as his 
general principles and maxims of policy were not applicable to 
it, as to the former. Of the importance of Walcheren to Great 
Britain we knew his opinions before, as well as of its defensibility 
if in our possession. ‘These are here restated; but on the latter 
point he does not tell us whether he thought the abandonment 
of it, under the peculiar circumstances in which it took place, 
was prudent or otherwise. 

We will nevertheless hazard a decided opinion, that the evacua- 
tion of it, at the time when it took place, was right, and that it 
was indeed too long delayed. Our troops were dropping off by 
hundreds ; the etfective garrison there did not exceed 5000 men; 
the dreadful scourge had not then ceased its ravages; no less 
than 12,000 of our troops had fallen victims to it, or were com- 
pletely hors de combat by its effects; so that, considering the de- 
mands on our disposable force for increased efforts in the Pe- 
insula, we had scarcely any means left of reinforcing it. It was 
too late to construct those “ conveniencies’ mentioned by Ca 
tain P.; and the opinions of Sir Eyre Coote and General Don 
were expressed so strongly in their respective dispatches, as 
hardly to leave ministers a choice as to the course to be pur- 
sued, 

So far then we approve: every thing else deer with this 
expedition we must condemn. Though planned by a noble 
lord of acknowledged talents, it exhibited neither judgment, 
foresight, nor combination. From the evidence it appeared that 
the naval and military commanders had never been conjointly 
consulted about the mode of conducting this arduous and com- 
plicated euterprise ; that so total was the i ignorance of the navi- 
gation of the Scheldt, that the possible escape of the French 
fleet above the citadel of Antwerp does not appear to have been 
thought of ; and that so uninformed were ministers of the means 
of defence which Flushing possessed, that instead of holding out 
three weeks it might have bid us defiance for six months, had 
its commander obeyed his orders and done his duty. , 

Had our government been content to look only to the conquest 
of Walcheren, which was, after all, the only permanently import- 
ant object, the key of the "Scheldt would have been secured to 
this country.. Our force has generally been too small for suc- 
cessful operations: here it was-tod large. ‘The expedition should 
have sailed early in June. Considering the havoc occasioned by 
fatigue and disease in our army then recently returned from 
Spain, let justice be done to the extraordinary efforts made in 
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eollecting so formidable a force. But 12,000 men might have 


been embarked by the end of May, in a fourth part of the ships ” 


actually employed: and such a force would have been fully ade- 
quate to that limited object. At that time the object of the ex- 


pedition was a secret; Walcheren itself, possibly the French: 


fleet then above Flushing, might have been captured by a coup 
de main: two months might have been employed in constract- 
ing huts, &c. on the sand-hills for the reception of our troops 
before the fever sets in; being fresh and. recruited, they would 
have been less susceptible of its malignancy; an abundant force 


in reserve would have remained in Great Britain; and every 


useful purpose of efficient and reasonable diversion would have 
been afforded to our hard-pressed ally. The battle of Wagram 
probably would not have been fought, or if fought, might have 
had a different result. The doom of Austria might not have 
been sealed. 

“ Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alta maneres.”’ 


We weep over such a fatal and unaccountable oversight. By 


Captain P.’s plan of a partial imundation, there -can scarcely — 


be a doubt but that Flushing might have been made impregna- 
ble, and perhaps the whole island also in the course of the 
year. Here would have been a constant source of jealousy, 


and incessant means of annoyance to our enemy; not to men- | 


tion immediate disgrace to his arms. Add to this, that, as 
Captain P. somewhere justly observes, half the force sent to 
the Scheldt might, by well-timed operations on the northern 
coast of Spain, have given a totally different result to the cam, 
paign of that year inthe Peninsula. ‘Thus it is, that by attempt- 


ing too much, we lose all; and that by looking at two great 


objects at a time, we fail in both. | ve 
We feel it due to Captain P., and indeed to. our readers 
and ourselves, to discuss and to express our unreserved opinions, 


on such of our leading military operations in the present war as. 


he refers to and dwells upon, as illustrations of those rules of 
policy and action, with which his book is so copiously and richly 
charged. But our readers perhaps may not be sorry to learn 
that the article on Spanish affairs to be found in this number 
relieves us in our cwn opinion from the duty of noticing Cap- 
tain P.’s observations on the same subject, which occupy 
more than 100 pages of his work. : k 

In treating the subject of martial policy, he attributes most 
of our failures to vacillation in our measures; to the employ- 
ment of inadequate means; to the habit of magnifying difficul- 
ties into impossibilities; to want of information, from a defi- 
slency of proper maps, charts, &c.; and to our general ignorance 
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of the character of the natives where our arms are carried, 
whether as allies or enemies. We fear there may be ‘oo just 
grounds for this opmion. On the second of these causes of 
disappointment he enlarges the most; and though we are by no 
means friendly to the system of makmg war by driblets, he 
leaves us quite behind him, when he talks (we had almost said 
rants) of ** sending out armies by fifties of thousands at a time” 
-—of “ a hundred thousand men directed to one particular point 
—of “ our having a British army large enough to cope with any 
which the French could brmg against it in any direction,” and 
asserts “ that we may cope with the greatest army that they 
can possibly bring ito the field.” It is, we humbly think, a 
radical and characteristic mistake which pervades the whole 
work, to suppose that Great Britain, an insular power, hardly 
released from the fetters imposed on her military efforts by the 
constitutional dread of a standing army, and but just beginning 
to aspire to high military pre-eminence, should all at once be 
qualified to rival ancient Rome, in furnishing the means of of- 
fensive war; to emulate a country in which every citizen was a 
soldier from his cradle, and whose earliest destinies proclaimed 
that she must, if she was to exist, be a great military nation. 
Our contracted limits preclude us from taking more than a 
cursory notice of several of the topics in Captain P.’s work, 
which he discusses more or less at length, and on many of which 
his remarks are extremely judicious and useful. In all his ob- 
servations on the expeditions to Alexandria and Buenos Ayres 
we cordially concur; they were ill-conceived, futile, and impo- 
litic. To dream of the conquest of South America, engaged as 
we were in such a contest in Europe, or indeed at any time, was 
nothing less than a preposterous vision. ‘To induce the Spanish 
provinces to accept our aid in asserting their independence—this 
was, indeed, within the reach of practicability, had proper steps 
been taken to accomplish that great object. With respect to 
Madeira and Ceuta, the reasoning seems to be incorrect. We 
are in possession of them, (though of the last only partially,) by 
the consent of the authorities empowered to grant it. We should 
of course surrender them to the same in case of a peace; but 
should these authorities be superseded by successful usurpation, 
or by the force of arms, we should have a right to keep these 
possessions, tll the opportunity might occur of their being re- 
stored to their legitimate proprietors. Who could call this 
Injustice? 
The government of 1802 is severely condemned for it’s treat- 
ment of the Maltese. “ After having been called,” says the 
author, “to the supreme power in Malta by the wishes of the 
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people; and having established our dominion solely by their aid, 
what was the use which-we made of our authority? The very 
first public act of ours was to abuse their confidence, by trans- 
ferring them, even without asking their consent, to their un- 
worthy masters, the knights; by a treaty, unknown to them, with 
the very same tyrants whose cruelty and oppression had, a little 
before, driven them to despair, and induced them to become 
voluntary subjects of Great Britain. I fear that little can be 
said in favour of the policy, and nothing in defence of the jus- 
tice of such conduct.” Is this a correct statement of the facts? 
Was it not rather to escape from the tyranny of French masters 
that they flew to us for protection and assistance? When the 
terms of the peace of Amiens were discussed in parliament, and 
by those no less capable, and perhaps more disposed, than 
Captain P. to point out it’s errors and defects, this objection was 
never once hinted from any quarter. We believe him to have 
been quite misinformed on this subject, as might perhaps be 
demonstrated by a reference to official documents. We per- 
fectly recollect, that a deputation was sent from Malta, to re- 
present the claims and the situation of the Maltese to our go- 
vernment, which of course had every possible consideration paid 
to them; and it was asserted by mmisters in parliament, and 
never contradicted, that the deputies returned to Malta per- 
fectly satisfied with the proposed arrangement. ‘ied 

In entering into a general examination of the leading feature 
of the work before us, namely, the inducement to, the means 
of, and the objects in, offensive warfare on the part of Great 
Britam, we shall not attempt to accompany the author in dis- 
cussing the policy applicable to Russia, Austria, Prussia, ‘Tur- 
key, and the other great continental powers. If an ardent zeal 
for his country’s safety displays itself im the earlier part of the 
‘work, an empassioned desire for her pre-eminence, supported by 
an evident conviction of her capacity for attaining it, animates 
his latter pages. He had before told us, “That ambition, (by 
which he means the wish to extend the power and dominion of 
a nation), is only criminal when it passes the limits of ne- 
cessity; but before it passes those limits it is a virtue, and the 
want of it is a most pernicious and glaring defect, both in the 
character of a people and its rulers.” So qualified, no dne 
can dispute the justness of his remark. ok 

“In order to attain the just objects of ambition,” says Cap- 
tain P. “ we must determine to become a military nation;” and 
the authority of Lord Bacon is quoted to prove—* that of all 
things tending to the greatness of any kingdom or state, the prm- 
€ipal is to have a race of military men.” Britons are, perhaps, 
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of all the people in the world, the most eminently qualified to 
become so; aud abundant experience has proved that they are 
the sane in the field as on the waves. He defines a “ military 
nation” as oue that prospers in war; which does not appear to 
be quite correct. It is rather a result than a definition of the 
term: Rome had never a juster claim to the appellation of a 
military nation than w lien, as in the days of Hannibal, she was 
experiencing the severest reverses. It was because she was one, 
that in the course of some years she was enabled to surmount 
them. So it might be with France. It has been to their military 
policy and military institutions that these great powers owe 
their ttle to that formidable distinction. in the former, as was 
the case too m the principal Grecian commonwealths, every 
citizen was a soldier {rom his birth : every individual was liable 
to be called upon to serve in arms. ‘To this the French cou- 
scription in a great degree corresponds ; a measure bred in the 
womb of anarchy itself, where alone perhaps, at least im modern 
times, it could have been engendered; now im full and frightful 
vigour, and the terrific instrument of French agerandizement 
continental slavery. ‘This mughty engine of military power 
has at once afforded to Buonaparte the inexhaustible, means of 
foreign conquest and domestic despotism. Without it his 
_genius as a statesman, his capacity and experience as a soldier, 
would have availed him nothing. ‘To his reliance on this per- 
manent resource we may no less attribute the formation of his 
gigantic plans, than the colossal strides which have marked his 
progress in carrymg them into effect. It is this that constitutes 
the peculiar and distinguishing feature of French ascendancy at 
the present moment; il presents the main objection to, the grand 
stumbling block in the way of, our acting up to Captain P's 
manly and energetic call, to prove that Great Britain is capable 
of coping single-handed with France on the continent. “ Were 
we,” says he, “ at ¢his moment to stake France proper and 
Great Britain single handed in Spain, in Germany, or in Italy, 
1 have not the smallest doubt but that we should be able to 
encounter the French with armies equal to, or greater in nunbers, 
than any that they could bring into the field against us.” 

True it is that unless this stupendous power can be success- 
fully resisted, this country must sooner or later be swallowed 
up m the overwhelming tide of F rench dominion, Our security 
cannot be purchased by concession or compromise of any sort. 
We must set the example; must discard timid policy ; must 
cease to depend on our naval pre-eminence; must determine, to 
the uimost of our means, to become a “ military nation.” ‘T he 
steps which we have already taken towards it are encouraging ; 
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and Spain and Portugal have abundantly shewn, what may be 
accomplished by persevering valour, by the fixed, resolve to 
conquer or perish. This is the impulse under which alone such 
a war can be successfully conducted.—“ It is made,” says Mr. 
Burke, in a splendid passage, “ if ever war was made, to touch 
all the great springs of action in the human breast. It ought 
not to be a war of apology. We have, in this conflict, where- 
withal to glory in success; to be consoled in adversity; to hold 
high our principle in all fortunes. If it is not given to the 
minister to support the falling edifice, he ought to bury himself 
under the ruins of the civilised world.” | 


“ We must become a military nation. To the attainment of this 
object, in any country, (says Captain P.) despotism is not necessary ; 
crimes, confiscations, and massacres, are not necessary: the suc- 
cesses of the French have been gained, not by means of, but in 
spite of, their sufferings and injustice. A free government is an 
advantage, so is a commercial spirit; nor is the exercise of other 
arts prejudicial to the views of a military nation. Both an arbi- 
trary and a democratic form of government labour under peculiar 
disadvantages, from which we are exempt. In the first, every 
thing depends on the personal character of the prince alone; and 
by a reference to all history it will appear, that a nation, ruled by 
a despotic government, has seldom enjoyed the reputation of being 
a military nation for more than one or two reigns at most; al-. 
though it may, during the course of its existence as an independent 
state, have been engaged in almost constant wars. In the last, 
though a democracy is favourable to the martial spirit, it is so sub- 
ject to fluctuations in its measures, to such sudden changes in its 
principles, from obvious causes, that it is by no means calculated 
to carry on war with vigour and perseverance.”’ 


These observations are perfectly just, and are supported by 
the following spirited passage 


‘“If a sanguinary democracy, such as the late, or a degrading 
despotism, like the present government of France, had ever, in the 
history of mankind, conquered a well-regulated mixed monarchy, 
or even awell-regulated commonwealth, not democratical, of equal 
resources, acting upon martial principles equally vigorous ; then I 
should be ready to admit the notion, which seems to have been has- 
tily adopted by some Englishmen, that unless it be ruled by the 
despotism of the one, or that of the many,’ no country can become 
a military nation. ‘The very contrary inference, however, ought to 
be drawn, even from the history of the present times.. What has 
raised Great Britain to a rank amongst the nations, so much 
higher than the other states originally of greater resources? What 
is it that has preserved her existence, whilst the nations around 


her have been destroyed by France? Let us speak with proper 
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veneration and gratitude of the constitution with which Divine 
Providence has blessed us ; the superior excellence of which overa 


more popular form of government has been allowed even by the 
citizens of other free states. JZ'he British constiiution has alone been 
the cause of our grandeur 3 that alone has preserved our independence. 
Democracy against democracy—or despotism against despotisin— 
Britain never could have becn able, nor will she ever be able, if we 


unfortunately should hereafter have a revolution in the country, to 
resist France.”’ 


To such sentiments, and they frequently recur, we eagerly 
pay the tribute of our unmixed applause, admiration, and gra- 
titude. 

After several luminous and animating observations on the 
double comparison which our enemies are so fond of drawing, 
between Rome and Carthage, and France and England, Cap- 
tain P. very justly adds : 


“* The downfall of Carthage arose not from her commerce—(that 
was an advantage in war) not from her want of martial spirit (no 


nation ever had more)—but from a political error committed by the 
first founders of the commonwealth.” 


This remark, which is new to us, is supported by a relative 
view of the policy of those rival states, no less accurate than 
profound. He observes, “that Rome, as she conquered in 
Italy, extended the mghts of citizenship, consequently giving 
the vanquished a share and an interest in the government. ‘This 
might have been the effect of necessity as much as of wisdom, 
as it held out an inducement to the petty states of Ltaly to an 
earlier submission.” ‘lhus their own military population may 
be said to have been increased; and Hannibal, when he invaded 
Italy, found the greatest part of the people Romans in their 

earts. “ The Carthaginians, on the contrary, having esta- 
blished their dominion in Africa among barbarous tribes, instead 
of endeavouring to civilize, and of granting such privileges 
to their new subjects, as would give them a national feeling, 
and an interest in the state, treated them always as a conquered 
people. Consequently, the people of Africa looked upon their 
conquerors as foreigners and oppressors, and were always ripe 
for rebellion.” ‘Then, while a large proportion of the Roman 
armies was composed of free citizens; the reverse was the case 
with the rival state, the population of whose city alone did not 
admit of it. Her force principally consisted of mercenaries. 
Thus, too, she was necessarily weak at home ; “ and therefore, 
she fell, as soon as she proved unable to keep the war out 
of her own country.” 


The application of these reflections to the two rival powers 
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of the present day, is too cheering to be omitted ; we give it in 
the author’s own words. 


«« From these considerations it will appear, that the French em- 
pire, which is an uniform system of slavery and oppression, both at 
home and abroad, labours throughout under the very same disease 
which proved the ruin of Carthage, from which we ourselves are 
happily exempt. 1f the French be Romans, it must be recollected, 
that the Romans, under their imperial despots, were not very for- 
midable enemies. If we ourselves are like the Carthaginians in our 
commercial spirit, so much the better. Let us imitate them in the 
yigour of their martial policy, the only point in which we are infe- 
rior to them; and we—the foundation of whose power does not 
consist in a single city, but in fifteen millions of brave, active, and 
ingenious people ; we—who are not obliged to trust to mercenaries 
either at home or abroad, but may bring almost as many subjects 
into the field as any nation that exists, may easily effect what they, 
with their poor resources, had so nearly accomplished.” 


The only defect in the parallel seems to be, that France can- 
not justly be considered as weak at home. In other respects its 
correctness appears to be incontrovertible ; and it is throughout 
calculated to administer in future sweeter sleep to those, who 
have suffered themselves to be disturbed and terrified by gloomy 
anticipations of a similarity in British and Punic destinies. 

The main question remams to be answered: which has the 
best claim to the appellation of a “ military nation,” Great 
Britain or France? Is it true, as Captain P. asserts, that the 
former has a much better title to it than the latter, “ whom she 
has so often beaten in the field,” or that “ we may cope on the 
continent with the greatest army that she can possibly bring 
into action ?”—or is the objection more correct which he him- 
self anticipates—“ That we cannot furnish troops enough to 
make an impression’ on the French empire?” Should we, in 
considering this fundamental poimt, be found to lean to the lat- 
ter opinion, we desire it to be distinctly understood, that we are 
vo less alive than Captain P. himself to the necessity and the 
policy of increased exertions ;~ no less conscious of the superio- 
rity of British prowess—no less aware of the CORMUADEINS im- 
portance of endeavouring, at least, to rival France im her military 
pre-eminence ; we would “ think nothing gained till nought 
remains,” in our efforts to accomplish this ; and would consider 
the improvement of our military system, and the enlargement 
of our means of offensive warfare, as the grand objects to which 
the national attention should be directed. ‘The statesmen by 
whom, with a due regard to economy, they were most vigour- 
ously pursued, would stand im our estimation the highest—the 
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fittest to govern in this arduous crisis. But they should he 
pursued with system, not by expedient; deliberately, not by 
fits and starts; with zeal, persevering, principled vigour, not 
with the ostentatious parade of it. Any improvement of our 
military institutions should, if it can be found, rest on some 
permanent foundation ; any extension of our military operations 
should be directed to some definite object, regulated on some 
well-digested plan, and that object resolutely persisted in. 

In comparing the respective capacity of either power to pro- 
secute this contest on the contivent, It is not sufficient to shew 
what force either can at present bring into the field. Into this 
error Captain P. seems to have fallen, when making his esti- 
mate; in which, by an odd sort of reasoning, he endeavours 
to shew, that 240,000 men ts the largest number that Bonaparte 
can collect. Calculating the Austrians, British, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese in arms against him in 1809 at that amount, he says, 
* Having seen that this force has checked the whole force of the 
French empire, it is evident that the troops whom Bonaparte 
can bring into the field cannot exceed that number.” This is 
a singular species of reasoning; and sets out with begging a 
main question, Was it his whole force?—In all probability 
he employed no more in these different services than he thought 
would be sufficient for his purpose, which the result proved 
these to have been, as with one moiety he completely subju- 
gated Austria, and with the other nearly subjugated Spain, the 
entire conquest of which we could hardly have expected in one 
campaign. ‘The difficulty of provisioning, and the enormous 
expence, would necessarily deter him from calling from home 
more than he wanted. But he had the means of recruiting 
these armies, even supposing them to constitute his whole force, 
to an almost indefinite amount; such a supposition, however, 
we cannot possibly admit. : 

Our military force consisted in March last of 211,574 in- 
fantry, 31,575 cavalry, 22,346 artillery, making together, 
265,295 men. So it appeared by returns presented to the 
House of Commons. Such a force cannot be contemplated with- 
out exultation. On the Ist of February, 1808, the period to 
which Captam P. refers, the aggregate amount was 229,596 
men; so that since that time there has been an increase of more 
than 85,000. ‘This addition we believe to have been princi- 
pally produced by volunteering from the militia, as we know 
of no other extra measure that has been resorted to. Of this 
force a considerable proportion 1s employed in the East and 
West Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, the Isle of France, &e.&e. 

If, however, the whole were applicable, like that ef Bona- 
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parte, to service on the continent, could we afford fo rum the: 
same risks? What are our means of repairing any serious 
disasters? Is the comparatively greater difficulty, as well as’ 
expence, of transporting armies by sea to niarching them by 
land to be lost sight of ? And we-find Captain P. himself: 
admitting, that “when a nation has to fight her battles beyond 
sea, like Great Britain, it is inrpossible to employ above a cer- 
tain, and that a small proportion of her population in .the 
contest.” Let it be recollected too, that a very large proportion 
of our population, no less than 145,000 men, is employed on 
board our ships of war, exclusive of those concerned in trade. 
Here the enemy in purely military resources has decisive 
advantages over us; especially when we take into the account 
the immensely superior population of France. 

But we are told in one place, “ that we may have 60,000 
men in Italy ;” in another, “ that Prussia, as an article of peace 
with us, ought to engage to keep 80,000 British troops in her 
territcry ;” im a third, “ that a corps of 30 or 40,000 men, taken 
prisoners, or cut to pieces, may be replaced in a moment, and 
by troops equally good.” By the enemy such a loss might be 
mstantly repaired (not by troops equally good) through its great 
recruiting imstrument, the conscription. What have we to put 
in competition with this >—Our average casualties were lately 
officially estimated at above 22,000; our average recruiting, 
meluding foreigners, at 14,000; and the difference was to be 
made up by the threadbare expedient of receiving volunteers 
from the militia. Has the local militia proved, as had been 
hoped, an adequate nursery for the army? We fear not. If 
Captam P. will, in his next volume, suggest a practical mode 
of attaining this great national desideratum, he will have the 
very first pretensions to national gratitude. If he cannot, it is 
little better than idle talk to assert—that soldiers may be as easily 
procured as seamen. | 

In briefly reviewing the military measures of the successive 
governments for the last twelve years, it is but justice to 


remark that in these (as in those connected with finance) 


the largest and most correct views of the nature and true 
character of the contest with France, and of the means and 
resources of this country, were manifested during Mr. Adding- 
ton’s administration. Against that minister, when in office, 
the absurd charge was brought of not having done enough: it 
would be easy to demonstrate that no one ever did so much. 
Since his retirement, ample justice has been done to the vigour 


and even boldness of his measures. From official documents 


now before us it appears, that in the first year of his government, 
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and even during the negociations for peace, our military strength 
was increased by above 22,000 men: that in the following year 
the peace establishment was nearly 100,000 men, being “triple 
that of the year 1792, in the course of ‘which the war on the 
continent commenced; and that on his quitting office in 1804, 
it appeared that near 200,000 men had been raised for the 
=r service, since the renewal of the war in the preceding 
year. We have before adverted to the volunteer force then 
raised. A rapid progress was thus made towards military pre- 
| eminence; but it remained for another no less calumniated mi- 
| nister to introduce a radical improvement into our whole mili- 
tary system, which though slow perhaps in its operations, pro- 
mised to give that pre-emimence a permanent character. We 
speak of the late Mr. Windham’s plan of limited service; a 
measure founded in wisdom, in justice, m sound policy, ma 
iN knowledge of human nature; which, however, unfortunately 
for the country had never a fair trial; but was strangled in its 
infancy by the higher bounties given for unlimited service by 
his successor in office. We fear it might now be impossible 
to revive this the only measure, in our apprehension, capable of 
answering in this country the demands which warfare on an ex- 
tended scale must necessarily create. lt ts gone, and has left 
nothing behind it but reputation to its projector. The modes 
of adding to our military strength resorted to by other admini- 
strations seem to have been principally confined to temporary 
expedients; so that unless some means can be devised of effict- 
ently and uniformly repairing our military casualties, which no 
one is more capable of suggesting than Captain P. the pros- 
pects which he unfolds to us, to the extent to which he would 
push them, must prove little better than splendid visions. 

We have before observed, that the expence attendant on such 
vast operations seems scarcely to have engaged our author’s at- 
tention for a moment. Money, he need not be told, is one of 
the main sinews of war; and our financial must go hand in 
hand with our military capabilities. This is a consideration 
which a statesman-like mind like his ought not to have passed 
by. ‘Phat our expenditure and our revenue ought to be com- 
mensurate is now universally admitted: but we know of only 
one minister since the commencement of the war, who, while 
bringmg into action all our military resources, not only laid 
% down the principles but provided the means by which this most 
! desirable end was to be accomplished*. To relieve the country 
from its financial embarrassments was evidently one great motive 
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for the peace of Amiens; and the purpose was completely an- 
swered. After that event the minister at once discharged the 
mortgage on the income tax by funding no less a sum than 
97,000,000, and he imposed taxes exceeding the interest of that 
sum by more than a million and a half, which have actually 
realized his estimate of their produce. We think that it is 
nothing more than strict and impartial justice to make this state- 
ment; nor can we avoid adding, that these means were drawn 
from a country, which the timid, the factious, and the ignorant 
had described as exhausted by the efforts of a nine years’ war; 
and we must observe, that they were called forth by a miister 
who had been calumniated as having calculated rashly on the 
continuance of peace, and as not having provided with energy 
for the exigencies of a protracted contest. Since that period 
our expenses have enormously increased, and must still be pro- 
gressive, if Captam P.’s suggestions should be acted upon; and 
thus unless some new means of improving our revenue can be 
found, we should be fighting our way to inevitable ruin. 

In all the conscious pride of British superiority the author 
describes the terms on which alone peace ought to be made. 
From Denmark (if separately treated with) he would only 
require the cession of Zealand during the war, and a contingent 
of troops to be furnished to Great Britain, equal to the garri- 
son that we should be obliged to keep there, to serve under 
our banners in any part of Europe. “ From France we must 
demand, as a ground for an armistice, and preliminary to a ne- 
gociation, that she should consent to renounce maritime affairs 
for ever, and should deliver up to-us every vessel she possesses, 
from a three-decker to a gun-boat, inclusive. It is probable 
that Bonaparte may object to these proposals; but by giving up 
his ships of war, he would be rid of an useless expense,’ &c. &c. 
This is downright trifling; and we lament that a mind so en- 
lightened should have given birth to such unaccountable extra- 
vagancies. If the author means, that in the present state of 
things peace is hopeless and impracticable, we understand, and 
perfectly agree with him. te 

We think with Captain P. that Bonaparte’s successes are in 
a great degree attributable to the cowardice of the continental 
governments ; in no less a degree, perhaps, to their mutual mis- 
trust and jealousy. This is, we fear, aa incurable evil, and. 
likely to prove a lasting bar to the formation of any useful con- 
federacies amongst themselves against him. But the cause of 
Europe is far, very far from hopeless. It would be folly and 
presumption so to pronounce it. History presents to us no less 
wonderful vicissitudes in the affairs of empires than of individuals ; 
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and even during the eventful period of the last eighteen years, 
how often have we seen, even where the prospects were most 
gloomy, a ray of light unexpectedly dawn, which has restored 
hope and sunshine to oppressed and desponding nations. A 
few years ago, who could have foreseen the great events which 
have marked the destinies of the still struggling, still uncon- 
quered Peninsula? In the spring of 1811, who could have. 
anticipated the triumphant result of British skill, valour, and 
doctalios in that quarter, in spite of all the efforts of our 
powerful enemy? Even if, from any unforeseen causes, that 
theatre of our past and present glory, and of our future hopes,. 
should be closed upon us, and that the cruel doom of our 
brave allies should be sealed, other occasions may present 
themselves, other views may open, no less favourable to British 
enterprize, no less inviting to British policy to take advantage 
of. 
| ** Multa dies variusque labor mutabilis evi 
Retulit in melius; multos alterna revisens 
Lusit, et in solido rursus fortuna locavit.” . 


This is no poetical rhapsody, but a sound philosophical obser- 
vation, containing in it matter of lively hope and substantial 
comfort. 

_ We now take leave of this valuable author not without re- 
luctance. The best proof that we could give of the respect in 
which we hold his labours is to be found in the attention which 
we have paid to them. These labours we hope will be con- 
tinued for his own credit, and for the public benefit. Many 
of his topics well deserving of consideration have been unno- 
ticed by us, from want of time and space. His motives for 
this publication cannot be too highly applauded; and the per- 
formance has abundantly kept pace with them. He is a well- 
informed, nervous, and truly patriotic writer. Where we have 
felt ourselves compelled to notice what appeared to us errors 
or defects, we have done it with regret; and if we have any- 
where mistated his inferences, or misconstrued his principles, 
we feel confident that he will not suspect us to have done so 
intentionally. In his lofty sentiments, and aspiring views, dic- 
tated by an enthusiastic ardour for his country’s welfare and. 
glory, we cannot always follow him. Warmed by his subject, 
and animated by his own conceptions, he often appears insen- 
sible to objections which cooler reflection might have suggested. 
To the timid we would recommend the work, as affording mat-.. 
ter to excite hope. ‘To the sanguine, as suggesting a great deal 
to confirm it. We implore for it, i conclusion, a conspicuous 
ploce in the library of every British statesman. | 
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Ant. LX. Hindu Infanticide. An Account of the Measures 
for suppressing the Practice of the systematic Murder by their 
Parents of Female Infants; with incidental Remarks on other 
Customs peculiar to the Natives of India. Edited with Notes 
and Illustrations, by Edward Moor, F. R.S., Author of the 
Hindu Pantheon. London. 181). Johnson. 


Two Discourses preached, &c., and a Sermon preached, &c.; to 
which are added, Christian Researches in Asia. By the 
Rev Claudius Buchanan, D. D.; late Vice Provost of the 
College of Fort William in Bengal. 1811. Cambridge, 
Deighton; and London, Cadell. 


Mr. Malcolm’s excellent work afforded us an opportunity of 
laying before our readers in the last number of the British Re- 
view, the results of a laborious critical research, and of an ex- 
tensive inquiry deduced from living authorities, into the nature 
and foundations of our power in India. Providence having now 
placed in the hands of Great Britain an uncontrolled authority 
over the greatest_ part of those extensive regions, and ample 
means, if they he properly managed, justly to acquire it over the 
remainder, has undoubtedly imposed duties upon her, with re- 
spect to their management, the contemplation of which may well 
perplex the boldest judgment, Although— 


«¢ Oriens sibi victus ad usque 
Decolor extremo que cingitur India Gange ;”” 


are lines which do not apply to us with the same geographical 
propriety with which the Roman poets supposed them to apply 
to Bacchus, yet they have enough of resemblance to our own 
case to afford a prospect not to be surveyed by a christian nation 
without the deepest interest. If the ancient hero undertook the 
conquest less to gratify a passion for military glory than to pro- 
pagate discoveries useful to mankind, such as the cultivation of 
the ground, the use of the vine, and the properties of honey, can 
we without shame, professing to be guided by the doctrines of 
christianity, consent to exhibit ourselves in the page of history, 
actuated by inferior motives ; or to expose ourselves to the im- 
putation, that for the base and sordid object of mercantile profit, 
we carried our arms among a degenerate people ; and having at- 
iained our selfish purpose, permitted them without exertion on 
our part to grovel on enslaved to the grossest vices and supers 
stitions ? Assuredly we shall not be content without endeavour- 
ing to sanctify the success with which it has pleased Providence 
to propitiate our warfare in India, by every means which exe 
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tensive research into the native languages, history, and customs, 
and which ardent zeal tempered by prudence can suggest. 

For ourselves individually, we confess that no race-horse, about 
to start for the prize after a long and laborious training, was 
ever agitated with more tremulous eagerness, than that which 
quivers through our frame, when we reflect on the situation in all 
its bearings, in which Great Britain now stands with respect to 
the natives of India. Sixty millions of human beings, either 
absolutely subjects of the East India Company, or under their 
influence,—beings who for countless ages, certainly not less than 
twenty centuries, have had their minds debased by the grossest 
and most disgusting superstitions, and their feelings blunted and 
confused by a strange and inconsistent mixture of cruelty and 
humanity; of cruelty extending to the murder of parents and 
children with stony-hearted apathy, of humanity exaggerated in 
the preservation of noxious reptiles at the public expense, with 
the most affected aversion to the taking away of life; these, and 
as we shall shortly perceive, much greater abominations consti- 
tute the picture which India offers to the British philanthropist, 
and call upon us emphatically in the present extended state of 
our dominion to consider the responsibility we have assumed. 
Some attention has already been paid to the internal polity of 
India; with what success it was our intention to have inves- 
tigated in the present number, by reviewing Colonel Wilks’s 
History of the South of India. But we are so fully convinced of 
the superior claims which her religious and moral state have 
upon our attention, and indeed of the utter futility of all regu- 
lations of polity without an amended system in those respects, 
that we have not hesitated to postpone an object very interesting 
to our minds, and eagerly to seize the occasion offered by the 
works before us, to enter into a critical dissertation on the im- 
portant subjects of which they treat. 

We shall begin by a general statement of the nature of the 
two works, and shall then proceed to lay before our readers: 
Ist, a detailed account of the dreadful evils to which we have 
alluded, extracted not only from the works before us, but from 
other sources within our reach: 

And 2dly—the remedies that have been proposed or that 
appear likely to eradicate the evil; upon which subject we think 
that we have perceived (with the usual admixture of party feel- 
mg and gross invective) as much false reasoning as it has often 
been our lot to encounter. 

The principal object of Mr. Moor’s work is to give a more 
detailed account than appears in the Asiatic Researches, of the 
prevalence of the crime of infanticide in various parts of India; 
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and of the successful exertions made by Colonel Walker, and 
Mr. Duncan, now governor of Bombay, for its abolition. With 
this view he has published at length the official correspond- 
ence which passed between the principal actors in this philan- 
thropic undertaking, and the public authorities. ‘Io these he has 
added several notes and observations on the religion and manners 
of the Hindus, ‘such as might reasonably be expected from his 
profound knowledge of their mythology, and the opportunities 


of investigation which his long residence and active employ- 
ments in India afforded. 


“On a practice,” he says, “‘so universally abhorrent to every 
humane breast as infanticide, an uniformity of sentiment must pre- 
vail, Every one, who thinks, speaks, or writes on it, must expe- 
rience the same train of emotions, and express himself in nearly the 
same terms. ‘This will sufficiently account for, and excuse any 
sameness of phraseology or repetition observable in this volume, 
wherein different persons write, and the same person at distant pe- 
riods, on the same subject. It will also relieve me from the necessit 
of any reflections. It is not from deficiency of sympathy that I have 
so coolly edited this work on a practice, the contemplation of which 
must move a stoic. I have checked mental ebullition, and erased its 
result when it hath heedlessly escaped me. Nor I am confident will 
my countrymen require any stimuli to direct their feelings to a 
due appreciation of the enormity of the crime of infanticide, and of 
the merits of those good men to whose benevolent zeal humanity is 
indebted for one of her greatest victories. And I persuade myself, 
that my generous countrymen, who have so nobly and successfull 
exerted themselves in the abolition of the detestable traffic in their 
brethren of Africa, will not contemplate without interest the honour- 
able efforts of individuals of our own nation, who have without éclat, 
and without any expectation of publicity or recompense, save the con- 
sciousness of approving Heaven, laboured, and to the extent of 
British influence with equal success, in the same_ vineyard ; and have 
under the aid and blessing of Providence rescued from annual de- 
struction thousands of our sisters in Asia.” 


After having fully attained the principal objects of Ins publi- 
cation, Mr. Moor enters into some general reasonings as to the 
origin of infanticide ; adopting Mr. Malthus’s ideas, and tracing 
its cause to necessity. 

If we are not mistaken he carries this doctrine further than 
Mr. Malthus has ventured to press it; at least in the later edi- 
ditions of his elaborate work on population. In differing com- 
pletely with Mr. Moor on this subject, it becomes us to do so 
with diffidence, as it seems to imply a qualified dissent from 
©pinions so ably enforced and so generally received as those in 
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the Essay on Population. But we may be permitted to observe, 
that the appeal to necessity was not on the present occasion 
by any means requisite, Mr. Moor having very satistactorily 
traced the causes of infanticide in India to other sources; and 
the same to which we are fu!!y convinced that they are to be 
ascribed in every other country: namely, laziness, and that selfish 
hardness of heart, which always arises from a long course of 
slavery to ignorance and vice; that it is not the want of ability, 
but the want of inclination to brmg up the offspring, because it 
would interfere with the personal and vicious indulgences of the 
parents, that gives rise to infanticide. 

On this occasion, we trust that a short digression with be al- 
lowed to us while we declare our firm conviction, not derived 
from a hasty judgment, that not only this crime, but every other 
positive check to population whose origin can be resolved into 
vice, so far from being necessary to the subsistence of mankind, 
is nothing more or less than a substitute for civilization, an expe- 
dient for the perseverance of a people ina state of brutality and 
ignorance, and the premature removal of that impulse, which was 
intended by a gracious Providence to urge mankind to a con- 
tinual improvemeut in their moral and political condition. We 
are quite convinced that it may be satisfactorily shewn, (and we 
heartily wish that some man of competent learning and ability 
would undertake the task,) that when a people will make such 
reasonable progress in those improvements as it is_ perfectly 
within their power to make, the natural progress of population, 
during every specific step in that career, (which so far from being 
always in an uniform and given ratio, alters with every such step) 
will always be slow enough to keep the number of people suffi- 
ciently within the limits of their subsistence: not only within the 

dssible limits under an Utopian division of the produce of the 
fand, but within such limits as may be marked by a reasonable 
and practicable system of laws and polity. We are further con- 
vinced, that whenever the progress of improvement is impeded 


-by the adoption of any of the positive checks arising from vice, 


the inversion of the ways of Providence is usually visited upon 
the people which adopts them, by all the miseries incident to a 
retrogressive course in the scale of society; and we would cite 


_as a proof of this the history of the S. Sea Islands, particularly 


the delightful garden of Otaheite;a paradise which once sup- 


paw without the labour of seriously tilling the earth, a popu- 
t 


tion of above 200,000 souls, but which by an indulgence in 
this very crime of infanticide, under the plea of necessity, (though 
they never attempted to increase their means by labour,) is by 
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the last account reduced to 5000, and gives reason to expect 
that it may become entirely extinct, and leave the island in fee 
to the descendants of the missionaries*. 

Nor can it be said that the confined limits of the island, how- 
ever well cultivated by the industry of its inhabitants, must at 
last be inadequate to feed their continually increasing numbers. 
For from the first commencement of civilization, the naturad 
progress of population becomes less rapid, and continues dimi- 
nishing with every step in the career of society. And long be- 
fore the knot of the Friendly Islands were cultivated to the ut- 
most possible extent of production, we have no doubt that the 
population would natural/y have arrived at that point in the 
scale of progression, at which it would barely be able to keep 
up its own numbers. {[t would be improper to enlarge more 
fully in this place on the principle of population, which we 
doubt not will be found by no means to have been investigated 
to the bottom ; particularly in the highest states of civilization, 
such as that now existing in Great Britam. We shall therefore 
close this digression, by observing, that we wait impatiently for 
some publication that will afford the opportunity of entering 
completely into the discussion. 

Dr. Buchanan’s work consists in the first place of three sermons ; 
two preached before the university of Cambridge, and one 
before the society for missions to Africa and the East. Like 
every thing that flows from his pen, they are well worthy of atten- 
tion, but the space required for reviewing his other matter will 
not admit of the discussion of them in this place. 

The remainder of this small volume gives the most interesting 
and comprehensive account we have ever read, in the same 
compass, of the moral and religious state of the immense conti- 
nent of India; resulting from the actual observation of the 
learned author himself, whose zeal, enterprize, and activity in 
pursuit of the information here detailed, are as far beyond all 
praise, as are the disinterestedness and noble disregard to per- 
sonal safety and convenience, with which he pursued the truth 
over the burning plains and under the vertical sun of those tropical 
regions. We have heard this excellent person accused of ambi- 
tion and interested motives in his exertions for the liberation 
of our Indian subjects from the yoke of superstition ; we have heard 
it asserted, that among all his direct and manly views, a tortuous 
glance may sometimes be discovered at the future primacy of 
India, which he has set up in his own imagination. In answer 
to this most illiberal insinuation, we shall make but very few 


.@ See Turnbull’s Voyages. 
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observations: and First, That many of the exertions, and much 
of the personal risk incurred by Dr. Buchanan, are evidently of 
a nature that cannot possibly be ascribed to selfish motives; and 
that so far from exhibiting symptoms of a worldly or calculating 
spirit, reasonable doubts may be entertained whether, on the 
very practical subjects on which he treats, his ardent spirit may 
not have sometimes prompted him, in this as well as in his 
former publications, to overstep that delicate and almost imper- 
ceptible line which separates zeal from enthusiasm. In stating 
this, however, we are anxious not to be thought to entertain. 
the least doubt concerning the accuracy of those facts of which 
Dr. Buchanan declares himself to have been eye-witness. We only 
doubt the frequent recurrence of some of the most enormous 
of them, particularly of self-immolation before the idols im 
their periodical processions ; because we know that many per- 
sons who have resided half their lives in India, and who have 
witnessed these processions, never saw either an instance of the 
sort, or any one within whose view it had passed. Dr. Bucha- 
nan’s attendants might have discovered his prepossessions, and 
would not have been backward in furnishing him with tales of 
wonder. But so large a proportion of what he relates fell 
uider his own immediate observation, and receives such strong 
collateral support from the accounts of other travellers, as well 
as from what may be collected from various respectable autho- 
rities concerning the grossness of the Hindu superstitions, that 
the subtraction (if any should be made) from the whole amount 
of his statements is very small indeed. 

Secondly ; We would observe, that even granting secular views 
to have entered into Dr. B.’s motives, we should be rejoiced to 
see every episcopal throne, not only in India but in Europe, 
filled by persons who have exhibited such zeal and firmness, 
such courage and perseverance, such learning and extensive 
research, in the cause of true religion, and who stand pledged 
by so many motives, even of a mere worldly nature, to make 
the interests of religion and the propagation of christianity the 
exclusive objects of an active life. 

In pursuit of his philanthropic views and of his researches 
into the idolatries of India, Dr. B. twice traversed the whole 
Peninsula, penetrated unto the inmost recesses of the moun- 
tainous disiricts of the south, where the foot of an European had 
never trodden, or the face of a stranger disturbed the last refuge 
of a christian church which emigrated from Syria 1300 years 
before. He visited Ceylon; with admirable constancy endea- 
voured to fathom the diabolical depths of the Inquisition at the 
Portuguese settlement of Goa; and finally, collected and 
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brought to England many manuscripts, and other original docu- eo 
ments, or information orally collected, calculated to throw ee 
light on the early and less ascertained transactions of the chris- 


tian churches of Asia. It may be very possible, as we have a 
somewhere read, (and we fear that we have observed but too _— 
evident symptoms of it) that “ the sober discretion of the present m mA 
age will more readily censure than admire, but can more easily A la 
admire than imitate the fervour of the first christiens.”—But SS 
we are quite sure that those who accuse Dr. B. of ambitious | ai 
views, and of coveting a bishopric, can never join in the ironical | hh 
reproach upon the later candidates for episcopacy impled 
by the sarcastic historian, who in discussing the merits of the . ae 
early christians, has the following passage: “Certatim gloriosas ae 


in certainina ruebatur ; multique avidius ¢wn martyna gloriosis 
mortibus querebantur, quai nunc episcopatus pravis ambi- 
tiontbus appetuntur.” Sulp. Sev. 

We now proceed to a detail of the moral and religious evils 
which darken the otherwise glorious face of India; and we 
humbly solicit those who under colour of a trifling resemblance 
between the laws of Menu and the Old Testament*, from com- 
plete ignorance as to what constitutes real christianity, or from 
any other cause, venture to insinuate, if not openly to assert, 
“that modern Hinduism is upon the whole as good as Curis- 
TIANITY,” to proceed with an unbiassed mind to the perusal of 
the few followmg pages; in which it is vur intention to state a 
sufficient number of authentic facts, to prove that there is 
no part of the extensive country in question, in which some 
eross wickedness is not countenanced and practised either under 
the cloke of religion, or with the direct assent of its professors. 

We use the term modern Hinduism, because we are con- 


vinced, that the religion, as it is now practised, is an enormous : 
superstructure of priestcraft raised upon the foundation of the ¥ 
ancient and genuine religion of Brahma, which we have reason < 


to think was a pure and sublime system, considering the period 
at which it was established. We have the high and undoubted 
authority of Mr. Colebrooke (see Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, p. 8.) 
founded upon the Veda or Hindu Scriptures, that their ancient reli- 
gion recognized but one God :—and the whole of Mr. Moor’s in- 
genious and scientific work just referred to is nothing less than 
one continued proof that the idols and the rites, the allegories 
and the incarnations, which have been gradually introduced 


* See the Advertisement to the 5th volume of the Asiatic Researches, quarto 
edition, 
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into the system for the last three thousand* years, are the works 
of the priests, for the purpose of operating to their own emo- 
lument upon the hopes and fears of the enthusiastic and trem- 
bling supplicant; that they are in many instances directly oppo- 
site to the pure religion of Brahma, and constitute a craft no 
_ less gross, though infinitely more mischievous, than the Nea- 

olitan procession of St. Januarius, or the mummeries of our 
Fy of Loretto. We wish the reader constantly to bear this 
fact in mind, and to recollect also, that the Hindus are divided 
into many religious sects, each retaining its own appropriate 
tdols and superstitions, concerning which éhe olher sects are suffi- 
ciently indifferent. ‘Ihe constant reference in the mind to these 
two circumstances will tend to the solution of many diliiculties 
and apparent inconsistencies, and will bear so often upon the 
following arguments, that their constant repetition would be 
tedious. 

There can scarcely, perhaps, be a stronger proof of the ge- 
neral prevalence of superstition, than the urrogant call upon 
the Deity for his direct interference in the petty disputes of 
men, implied in a custom which is to be found im the earlier 
pages of our own history ;—we mean the trial by ordeal. ‘This 
is not uncommon in the neighbourhood of Benares +, and is 

rformed in nine different ways: of which one is placing the 
foot in the fire ; if unscorched, the innocence of the accused 1s 
acknowledged ; others are holding the head under water for 
a certain time, or sw allowing poison with impunity ;—dipping 
the hand into a jar for a ring which is accompanied by a hooded 
snake ;—thrusting the hand into hot oil ;—holding a red-hot iron 
ball or head of a lance in the hand. ‘lo such extent is the cre- 
dulity of the people carried on these occasions, that an account 
was rendered to the Bengal government, im the year 1783, stat- 
ing, that a man accused of larceny t was tried by the red-hot 
ball at Benares in presence of upwards of five thousand of the 
natives, and of the pandits of the court and city, who having 
worshipped the god of knowledge, and presented their oblation 
of clarified butter to the fire, and bathed the accused in the 
Ganges, proceeded to form nine circles of cow-dung on the 
ground, and placed the red-hot ball in his hands. The accused 
walked with it step by step through seven of the rings, and 
threw the ball into the ninth, where it burnt the grass :—his hands 
were afterwards examined aud not even a blister appeared upon 


* The age of the ‘Rames, who are universally allowed to be Avataras or incat- 
nations of the Deity, and who founded the Brahmanical system of religion of 
India, is fixed by Sir William Jones at about 3800 years ago. 

t Asiatic Res. vol. i. quarto ed. p.389. Asiatic Res. quarto ed. p. 394. 
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., dhem; he was of course declared imocent. That this piece of 
*legerdemam was actually practised in the ordinary course of 
administering justice there can be no doubt; any more than that 
a linen painter accused by a Brahman or priest, of having stolen 
his goods, was subjected to the trial by hot oil, and his hand 
being burnt, was declared to be guilty, and was obliged to pay 
the priest the price of what he was alleged to have stolen*. 
Among the Asiatic Researches is also to be found a very 
curious dissertation, by the learned president Sir William Jones, 
on the mystical poetry of the Persians and Hindus, “ which 
consists almost wholly of a religious allegory, though it seems, 
on a transient view, to contain only the sentiments of a wild 
and voluptuous libertinism, in which the limits between vice 
and enthusiasm are so minute as to be hardly distinguishable.” 
The following are sentences taken at random from this paper. 


“‘ Rise, O my soul, that I may pour thee forth on the pencil of 
that supreme artist, who comprised in a turn of his compass all this 
wonderful scenery.”’ 

“Call for wine and scatter flowers around; what more can’st 
thou ask from fate? Thus spake the nightingale this morning ; what 
sayest thou, sweet rose, to his precepts ?” 

“‘ Shed, O Lord, from the cloud of heavenly guidance one 
cheering shower before the moment when I must rise up like a pare 
ticle of dry dust !”’ 

“ The sum of our transactions in this universe is nothing : brin 
us the wine of devotion ; for the possessions of this world vanish.” 

“* May the hand never shake which gathered the grapes! May 
the foot never slip which pressed them !”’ 

“‘ That poignant liquor, which the Zealot calls Mother of Sins, 
is pleasanter and sweeter to me than the kisses of a maiden.” 

‘“‘ How delightful is dancing to lively notes and the cheerful 
melody of the flute! especially when we touch the hand of a beau- 
tiful gir] 1” 

“ ve the moment when I heard the divine sentence, I have 
breathed into man a portion of my Spirit, | was assured that we were 
His, and He ours!” ; 

“ Bring thy couch to the garden of roses, that thou mayest kiss 
the cheeks and lips of lovely damsels, quaff rich wine, and smell 
odoriferous blossoms !”” 


Such is the strange and inconsistent medley which passes 
among the Asiatics for the effusions of sanctity, and is venerated 
as a divine composition. Their sages assure us that “ they 
profess eager desire but with no carnal affection, and circulate 
the cup but no material goblet ; since all things are spiritual in 


* Asiatic Res. quarto edit. p. 933, 
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their sect; all is mystery within mystery.” Dr. B.’s visit to 
Juggernaut will convince us how far this apology is valid. _ 

‘Lhe loves of Crishna and Radha, or the reciprocal attraction 
between the divine goodness and the human soul, are told at 
large in the tenth book of the Bhagavat, and are the subject of 
a pastoral drama which is translated by Sir W. Jones, omitting, 
as he says, “ those passages which are too luxuriant and too 
bold for an European taste.” If a judgment may be formed 
of these omissions, by some passages which Sir W.’s opimon 
of European taste has induced him to retain, we will venture 
to assert that a greater profanation never existed on the face of 
the earth. ‘The following is one of the purest passages: 


“< She mourns, O Sovereign of the world, in her verdant bower ; 
she looks eagerly on all sides in hope of thy approach; then gain- 
ing strength from the delightful idea of the proposed meeting, she 
advances a few steps and falls languid on the ground. When she 
rises she weaves bracelets of fresh leaves; she dresses herself like 
her beloved, and looking at herself in sport exclaims, ‘ Behold the 
vanquisher of Madhu!’ Then she repeats again and again the 
name of Heri, and catching at a dark blue cloud strives to embrace 
it, saying, ‘It is my beloved who approaches!’ Thus while thou 
art dilatory she lies expecting thee; she mourns; she weeps; she 
Mig on her gayest ornaments to receive her lord; she compresses 

er deep sighs within her bosom, and then meditating on thee, O 
cruel! she is drowned in a sea of rapturous imaginations. Ifa leaf 
but quiver she supposes: thee arrived; she spreads her couch, she 
forms in her mind a hundred modes of delight; yet if thou go not 
to her bower, she must die this night through excessive anguish.” 


After this foundation of precept, we think it highly incum- 
bent to present the reader without delay with the superstruc- 
ture of practice, as it fell under Dr. B.’s observation at the pa- 
goda of Juggernaut, an idolatrous temple and noted sea-mark 
on the shore of the Peninsula of India, m the province of Orissa. 
Our readers will bear in mind that the natives crowd to this idol 
in multitudes, countless (as a Brahman remarked) as the sand 
on the sea-shore, from all parts of India; and that the same 
idol is worshipped by similar rites, at least as far as obscenity 
e2 is concerned, in various places over the whole surface of India. 
Pas: The following are extracts from Dr. B.’s journal of his tour 
ay 3 to the temple of Juggernaut in Orissa, in the year 1806. 


*“* Buddruck in Orissa, May 30th, 1806. 

** We know that we are approaching Juggernaut (and yet we are 
more than fifty miles from it) by the human bones which we have 
seen for some days strewed by the way. At this place we have 
it \ | been joined by several large bodies of pilgrims, perhaps 2000 in 
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number, who have come from various parts of Northern India. 
Some of them, with whom I have conversed, say that they have 
been two months on their march, travelling slowly in the hottest 
season of the year, with their wives and children. Some old persons 
are among them who wish to die at Juggernaut. Numbers of pil- 
grims die on the road; and their bodies generally remain unburied. 
On a plain by the river, near the pilgrim’s caravansera at this 
place, there are more than a hundred skulls. The dogs, jackals, 
and vultures, seem to live here on human prey. ‘The vultures ex- 
hibit a shocking tameness. The obscene animals will not leave the 
body sometimes till we come close to them, This Buddruck is a 
horrid place. Wherever I turn my eyes, I meet death in some 


shape or other. Surely Juggernaut cannot be worse than Budd- 
ruck,”’ 


“ In sight of Juggernaut ; 12th June. 

«« _-—. Many thousands of pilgrims have accompanied us for some 
days past. They cover the road before and behind as far as the eye 
can reach. At nine o’clock this morning, the temple of Jugger- 
naut appeared in view at a great distance. When the multitude 
first saw it, they gave a shout, and fell to the ground and worship- 
ped. I have heard nothing to-day but shouts and acclamations by 
the successive bodies of pilgrims. From the place where I now 
stand I have a view of a host of people like an army, encamped at 
the outer gate of the town of Juggernaut; where a guard of sol- 
diers is posted to prevent their entering the town, until they have 
paid the pilgrim’s tax,—I passed a devotee to-day who laid himself 
down at every step, measuring the road to Juggernaut, by the 
length of his body, as a penance of merit to please the god.” 


(P. 129.) 


“ Juggernaut, 14th June. 

« —.[ have seen Juggernaut. The scene at Buddruck is but 
the vestibule to Juggernaut. No record of ancient or modern his- 
tory can give, I think, an adequate idea of this valley of death; it 
may be truly compared with the ‘ valley of Hinnom.’ The idol 
called Juggernaut, has been considered as the Moloch of the pre- 
sent age; and he is justly so named, for the sacrifices offered’ up 
to him by self-devotement are not less criminal, perhaps not less 
numerous, than those recorded of the Moloch of Canaan. Two 
other idols accompany Juggernaut, namely Boloram and Shubudra, 
his brother and sister; for there are three deities worshipped here. 
They receive equal adoration, and sit on thrones of nearly equal 
height.” 

“ This morning I viewed the temple; a stupendous fabric, 
and truly commensurate with the extensive sway of ‘ the horrid 
king.’ As other temples are usually adorned with figures emblema- 
tical of their religion; so Juggernaut has representations (numer- 
ous and various) of that vice, which constitutes the essence of his 
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worship. The walls and gates are covered with indecent emblems, 
in massive and durable sculpture.—I have also visited the sand 
plains by the sea, in some places whitened with the bones of the 
ancinged where dogs and vultures are ever seen, who sometimes 
egin their attacks before the pilgrim is quite dead!” (P. 133.) 


“© Juggernaut, 18th of June. 

«« —_ [ have returned home from witnessing a scene which I 
shall never forget. At twelve o'clock of this day, being the great 
day of the feast, the Moloch of Hindoostan was rer ay out of his 
temple amid the acclamations of hundreds of thousands of his wor- 
shippers. When the idol was placed on his throne, a shout was 
raised, by the multitude, such as I had never heard before. It con- 
tinued equable for a few minutes, and then gradually died away. 
After a short interval of silence, a murmur was heard at a distance ; 
all eyes were turned towards the place, and, behold, a grove advan- 
cing! A body of men, having green branches, or palms in their 
hands, approached with great celerity. The people opened a way 
for them; and when they had come up to the throne, they 
fell down before him that sat thereon, and worshipped. And the 
multitude again sent forth a voice ‘ like the sound of a great thun- 
der.’—But the voices I now heard were not those of melody or of 
joyful acclamation; for there is no harmony in the praise of Mo- 
och’s worshippers. Their number indeed brought to my mind 
the countless multitude of the Revelations; but their voices gave 
no tuneful Hosannah or Hallelujah ; but rather a yell of approba- 
tion, united with a kind of Aissing applause.—I was at a loss how 
to account for this latter noise, until I was directed to notice the 
women ; who emitted a sound like that of whistling, with the lips 
circular, and the tongue vibrating: as if a serpent would speak by 
their organs, uttering human sounds. 

* The throne of the idol was placed on a stupendous car or tower 
about sixty feet in height, resting on wheels which indented the 
ground deeply, as they turned slowly under the ponderous machine. 
Attached to it were six cables, of the size and length of a ship’s 
cable, by which the people drew it along. Upon the tower were 
the priests and satellites of the idol surrounding his throne. ‘The 
idol is a block of wood, having a frightful visage painted black, with 
a distended mouth of a bloody colour. His arms are of gold, and 
he is dressed in gorgeous apparel. The other two idols are of a 
white and yellow colour.—Five elephants preceded the three towers, 
bearing towering flags, dressed in crimson caparisons, and having | 


alll 


ea bells hanging to their caparisons, which sounded musically as they 
moved. 

a “1 went on in the procession, close by the tower of Moloch; 
BE which, as it was drawn with difficulty, grated on its many wheels 
4 ‘| harsh thunder. After a few minutes it stopped; and now the wor- 


the idol, and pronounced his obscene stanzas in the ears of the 


) ship of the god began.—A high priest mounted the car in front of 
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people; who responded at intervals in the same strain, ‘ These songs,’ 
said he, ‘ are the delight of the god. His car can only move when 
he is pleased with the song.’—The car moved on a little way, and 
then stopped. A boy of about twelve years was then brought forth 
to attempt something yet more lascivious, if peradventure the god 
would move. The ‘ child perfected the praise’ of his idol with such 
ardent expression and gesture, that the god was pleased, and the 
multitude emitting a sensual yell of delight, urged the car along.— 
After a few minutes it stopped again. An aged minister of the 
idol then stood up, and with a long rod in his hand, which he moved 
with indecent action, completed the variety of this disgusting exhi- 
bition,—I_ felt a consciousness of doing wrong in witnessing it. I 
was also somewhat appalled at the Bt and horror of the 
spectacle ; I felt like a guilty person, on whom all ayes were fixed, 
and [ was about to withdraw. But a scene of a different kind was 
now to be presented. The characteristics of Moloch’s worship are ob- 
scenity and blood. We have seen the former. Now comes the blood. 

* After the tower had proceeded some way, a pilgrim announced 
that he was ready to offer himself a sacrifice to the idol. He laid 
himself down in the road before the tower as it was moving along, 
lying on his face, with his arms stretched forward, The multitude 
passed round him, leaving the space clear, and he was crushed to 
death by the wheels of the tower. A shout of joy was raised to 
the god. He is said to smile when the libation of the blood is 
made. The people threw cowries, or small money, on the body of 
the victim, in approbation of the deed. He was left to view a con- 
siderable time, and was then carried by the Hurries to the Golgo- 
tha, where I have just been viewing his remains. How much I 
wished that the proprietors of India stock could have attended the 
wheels of Juggernaut, and seen this peculiar source of their re- 
venue.” | 


“© Juggernaut, 20th June. 
Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears. MILTON. 

re The horrid solemnities still continue. Yesterday a wo- 
man devoted herself to the idol. She laid herself down on the 
road in an oblique direction, so that the wheel did not kill her in- 
stantaneously, as is generally the case; but she died in a few 
hours. This morning as I passed the Place of Skulls, nothing re- 
mained of her but her bones. ‘ 

“ And this, thought I, is the worship of the Brahmins of Hindoo- 
stan! And their worship in its sublimest degree! What then shall 
we think of their private manners, and their moral principles! For 
it is equally true of India as of Europe: If you would know the 
state of the people, look at the state of the temple.” (P. 135 et seq,) 


: “ Juggernaut, 21st June. 
_“ The idolatrous processions continue for some days longer, but 
my spirits are so exhausted by the constant view of these enormities, 
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that I mean to hasten away from this place sooner than I at first in« 
tended.—I beheld another distressing scene this morning at the 
Place of ‘Skulls ;—a poor woman lying dead, or nearly dead, and 
her two children by her, looking at the dogs and vultures which were 


near. The people passed by without noticing the children. I asked 
them where was their home. They said, ‘ they had no home but 
where their mother there is no 


ity at Juggernaut! no 
mercy, no tenderness of heart in Moloch’s kingdom! ‘Those who 


support Ais kingdom err, I trust, from ignorance. ‘ They know 
not what they do.’ 


«¢ As to the number of worshippers assembled here at this time, 
no accurate calculation can be made. The natives themselves, 
when speaking of the numbers at particular festivals, usually say 
that a lack of people (100,000) would not be missed. I asked a 


Brahmin how many he supposed were present at the most numerous 
festival he had ever witnessed. ‘ How can [ tell,’ said he, * how 
many grains there are in a handful of sand?” 


“The languages spoken here are various, as there are Hindoos 
from every country in India.”’ (P. 141.) 


The annual expenses of supporting this idol amount to very 
near QOOOL. sterling, which-has been paid by the British govern- 
ment since Orissa came into its possession; and a tribute is 
levied from the pilgrims resorting to the temple, in order to re- 
imburse the government. We think it right to state, that Mar- 
quis Wellesley, when it was proposed to him to pass a regular 
tion for levying this tax, positively declined interfering at all in 
such an affair, but permitted the pilgrims to visit Juggernaut 
without paying tribute. ‘The regulation however was passed 
April 3, 1806. ‘The following is a detail of the annual expenses 
of the idol Juggernaut, presented to the English government. 

[ Extracted from the official accounts. ] 
Rupees. £ Sterling. 

1, Expenses attending the table of the idol 36,115 or 4,514 

2. Ditto of his dress or wearing apparel - 2,712 339 

3. Ditto of the wages of his servants - + 10,057 1,259 

4. Ditto of contingent expenses at the dif- 

ferent seasons of pilgrimage - - - 10,989 1,373 

5. Ditto of his elephants and horses - - 3,030 378 

G6. Ditto of his rutt or annual state carriage 6,713 839 


Rupees 69,616 #£.8,702 


«In item third, ‘ wages of his servants,’ are included the wages 
of the courtesans, who are kept for the service of the temple.” 


If any thing can make this recital more impressive, it may be 
afforded by a very learned note in the first-mentioned of the 
publications before us, and by the profound research of Mr. 
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Moor into the ancient Hindu mythology. - From these au- 
thorities It appears more than probable, that the term Moloch, 
which Dr. B. in the warmth of his mdignation applies to the 
idol of Juggernaut, is strictly applicable to it. ‘There is every 
reason to suppose that it is no other than a modification of Siva 
the regenerator, always accompanied by indecent emblems, who 
was known to be the Kronos of the Greeks, the Moloch of the 
Tyrians, and Canaanites, aud the Melech of the east. Conse- 
quently it is more than probable that this abomination has de- 
scended through a regular and uninterrupted gradation of enormity 
for near 3000 years; and driven from the chosen land by the 
people of Israel, gradually retreated before the successive attacks 
of the Jews,-Christians, and Mahometans, till at length it took 
refuge in the extremities of the east. ‘The mode of the sacrifice 
indeed is a little altered, for 


“ Those who were sacrificed to Kronos were thrown into the 
arms of a molten idol, which stood in the midst of a Jarge fire, and 
was red with heat. The arms of it were stretched out with the hands 
turned upwards as it were to receive them; yet sloping downwards, 
so that they dropped from thence into a glowing furnace. To 
other gods they were otherwise slaughtered, and as it is implied, by 
the very hands of their parents. 

“« What can be more horrid to the imagination than to suppose a 
father leading the dearest of his sons to such an infernal shrine? Or 
a mother the most engaging and affectionate of her daughters, just 
rising to maturity, to be slaughtered at the altar of Devi the san- 
guinary goddess of the Hindus, or of Baal? Such was their blind 
zeal, that this was continually practised, and so much of natural af- 
fection still left unextinguished, as to render the scene ten times 
more shocking. They embraced their children with great fondness, 
encouraged them in the gentlest terms, that they might not be ap- 
palled at the sight of the hellish process, aud exhorted them to sub- 
mit with cheerfulness to this fearful operation. If there was any 
appearance of a tear rising, or a cry unawares escaping, the mother 
smothered it with her kisses, that there might not be shew of 
backwardness or constraint, but the whole be a free-wil 
These crucl endearments being over, they stabbed them to the 
heart, or otherwise opened the sluices of life, and with the blood, 
warm as it ran, besmeared the grim visage of the idol. The Scy- 
thians and Germans received the blood in a vessel; so did the Hin- 
doos; the vessel called patra is seen in mauy plates of the Hindu 

mtheon, - 
: “ These were the customs which the Israelites learned of the 
people of Canaan, and for which they were upbraided by the 
Psalmist in the 106th Psalm. ‘ They did not destroy the nations 
concerning whom the Lord commanded them; but were min led 
@nong the heathen, and-learned their works.— Yea, they sacrificed 
VOL. I. NO, ILL 
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their sons and their daughters unto devils, and shed innocent blood, 
even the blood of their sons and their daughters, whom they sacrified 
unto the idols of Canaan: and the land was polluted with blood. 
Thus they were defiled with their own works, and went a whoring 
wiih their own inventions.’” (Moor’s Infanticide, p .247. ) 


“ First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears, 

Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 
Their children’s cries unheard, that passed through fire 
To his grim idol. : 

Next Chemos the obscene dread of Moab’s sons, 

Peor his other name, when he enticed 

Israel in Sittim on their march from Nile, 

To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe. 

Yet thence his lustful orgies he enlarged 

Even to that hill of scandal, by the Grove 

Of Moloch homicide, Lust hard by Hate.’ Par. Lost, b. 3. 


To those who are blest with that inestimable christian gift the 
“ heart of flesh,” we must have now detailed, from the most auihen- 
tic sou'ces, more than enough to set every pulse in agitation with 
eaverness to redress the evil; and we think that our only remain- 
ing task would be to temper the zeal which would be apt to fly 
to modes of redress too hasty to be successful, and to keep it, as 
we shall presently shew to be necessary, within very moderate 
bounds. But as experience has taught us that on this subject 
we have “hearts of stove” to. deal with—men, who from their 
situations must (we should think) have been eye-witnesses of the 
effects of Indian religion and morality, vet have ventured to de- 
clare them, in tie face of the British public, to be peculiarly cal- 
culated to establish purity of lite and decency of conduct ;—we 
think it an imperative duty to proceed in the shocking detail 
beiore us.—We trust that we shall be excused for betraying 
some warmth of feeling upon this occasion, and for declaring 


that we are resolved, as far as in us lies, not to leave a loophole, 
no, not 


“« A chink so very small 
That some believe there’s none at all,” 


out of which these gentlemen can creep with their opinions on 
their backs. 

Men’s minds in a state of mere nature are affected in different 
ways. Some, who may contemplate the idol Juggernaut with 
apathy, may be penetrated by the account of one hundred and 
fifteen females immolated on the funeral piles of their husbands 
wm six months of the year 1804, and within thirty miles of Cal- 
cutta; particularly as the practice is notoriously prevalent al) 
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over India, and as we know on the authority of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, that it has subsisted for above 2000 years. ‘That historian 
describes an Indian woman who burnt herself to death on the 
corpse of her husband in the army of Eumenes, the most worthy 
of Alexander’s captains, who was put to death by Antigonus 
$15 years before the birth of Christ. 

If this abomination still do not reach their hearts, perhaps the 
contents of the following extract may be more successful. 


“Lord Wellesley had been informed that it had been a custom 
of.the Hindoos to sacrifice children in consequence of vows, by 
drowning them, or exposing them to sharks and crocodiles ; and 
that twenty-three persons had perished at Saugor in one month 
{January 1501,) many of whom were sacrificed in this manner. 
He immediately instituted an enquiry inte the principle of this 
ancient atrocity, heard what natives and Europeans had to say on 
the subject ; and then passed a law, ‘ declaring the practice to be 
murder punishable by death.’—The law is entitled * A Regulation 
for preventing the Sacrifice of Children at Saugor and other places; 
passed by the Governor-General in Council on the 20th of August 
1802..—The purpose of this regulation was completely effected. 
Not a murmur was heard on the subject: nor has any attempt of 
the kind come to our knowledge since. It is impossible to calculate 
the number of human lives that have been saved, during the last 
eight years, by this humane law.—Now it is well known that it is as 


easy to prevent the sacrifice of women as the sacrifice of children,” 
(Buchanan’s Res, p. 152.) 


Should this be still insufficient to satisfy sceptics, our cata- 
logue of modern Brahmanical virtue is by no means yet exhaust- 
ed. In volume iv. p. $37 of the Asiatic Researches ts to be 
found a singular mode by which the Brahmans in their private 
quarrels sometimes transfer their vengeance from the objects 
which excited it, to others perfectly innocent, in order that the 
guilt of injured innocence may rest on the head of those who 
gave the original provocation. Inthe year 1788, two Brahmans 
m the province of Benares having been mjured by a man named 
Gowry of a neighbouring village, took their own mother to its 
skirts, and called aloud upon Gowry to make restitution. It is 
probable that they were not overheard ;—but no notice being 
taken of the appeal, they immediately cut off their own mother’s 
head, who declared with her last breath that she would blast the 
said Gowry and all his relations. In 1793 another Brahman 
murdered his own daughter in the presence of a person with 
ie oz he had a dispute about some land which they could not 
settle. 

It is well known in India that Hindis of the lowest class have 
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been taught firmly to believe, that their souls are of the same 
species with those of the jackal/s, and that through eternal transs 
migratious they shall never rise higher than those animals ; 


“« Darkling condemned in forms obscene to prowl, 
And swell the midnight melancholy howl.” 


(Poem on the Restoration of Learning in the East, 
by Charles Grant, Esq. A.M.) 


At the pagoda of Perwuttum in a wild and desolate country 
on the south bank of the Kitsna, in the centre of India, indecent 
emblems are worshipped with much ceremony and with great 
effect on the people. ‘They are carved in company with naked 
women In various ornaments about the exterior of the pagoda. 
(Asiatic Res. vol. v. p. 30.) 

The late Mr. Swartz, relating an account of his journey to 
Seringapatam in 1779, states, “ On the 24th of August we ar- 
rived near the fort of Mysore. An high mountain with a pagoda 
on its summit was formerly dangerous to travellers. The pagan m- 
habitants of the mountains magining that their idol was highly 
gratified with the sacrifice of noses, &c. used to rush out upon 
travellers, cut off their noses, and offer them to their idol. But 
Hyder has most rigorously prohibited it.” (Swartz’s Letters.) 
We could easily mulii;:ly these instances to an almost indeiinite 
number, resting on good authority; though in some cases the 
records are nuxed up with a portion of enthusiasm, natural 
enough in the situation of the missionaries, but which in this 
cool country would be qualified as cant. We have no doubt 
that some of the critics of Dr. B.’s work will again, (as they 
have done on former occasions of a similar nature,) ransack the 
misslonary records, and with their usual candour, select as a 
general and fair statement of the evidence of Europeans with 
respect to the [lindu religion, the most flaming and nonsensical 
effusions they can lay their hands upon. For these reasons we 
have been particularly careful in the preceding details to select 
our Instances from authorities which even Mr. ‘Twining or Mr. 
Scott Waring themselves could not hesitate to admit; and we 
trust that the evidence will in some degree blunt the edge of 
their very refined feelings,and render thein Jess indignant at any 
prudent measures which may be recommended in the hopes of re- 
forming the said religion. But in order to close at length the 
disgusting recital of Indian atrocities, we must hasten to the 
contents of Mr. Moor’s iateresting publication, and shew the 
success and the. comparative facility with which one of these 
atrocities was completely checked, if not abolished, by British 
influeuce. 
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In the year 1789 Mr. Duncan, then resident at Benares, first 
ascertained that among the ithe of Rajkumar, inhabiting the 
frontiers of Juanpore, in the territory of Oude, a custom existed 
of murdering their female infants; the excuse alleged was, that 
they were a warlike tribe, that daughters were expensive to breed 
up—difficult to get married, and that it was a much more coil- 
venient anda cheaper pian for ihem, when they wanted wives, to 
buy them from other tribes than to breed them themseives. 
Aiter some negociation the Rajkamars of Juaapore entered inte 
the following engagement with Mr. Duncan. 


« Whereas it hath become known to the government of the Hon, 
Fast India Company, that we of the tribe of Rajkumar do not suffer 
our female children to live; and whereas this is a great crime, as 

mentioned in the Brehma Bywant Purana, where it is said, that kill- 

ing even a foetus is as criminal as killing a Brahman, and that for 
killing a female or woman the punishment is, to suffer in the Naraka 
or Hell, called Kat Shutula, for as many years as there are hairs 
on that female’s head; and that afterwards such murderer shall be 
born again, and successively become a leper, and afflicted with the 
jakhima; and whereas the British government in India, whose sub- 
jects we are, hold in detestation such murderous practices, and we 
do ourselves acknowledge, that, although customary among us, 
they are highly sinful—We do therefore hereby agree not to com- 
mit any longer such detestable acts, and if any among us be here- 
after guilty thereof (which God forbid) he shall be expelled our 
tribe, &c.; besides suffering hereafter the punishments denounced 
in the said Purana and Sastra. We have therefore entered into this 
engagement, Dated 17th Dec. 1789.” (P. 7.) 


it appears that this engagement, fortified by the natural affec- 
tion of the mothers for their offspring, effectually abolished the 
practice in Juanpore. 

When Mr. Duncan afterwards became governor of Bombay, 
he recollected that m his former inquiries into the practice of 
infanticide in India, Captain W ‘Iford had suggested to him, that 
the Greek and Roman historians hed stated the custom to be 
prevalent in India, and had referred to Barygaza, or Baroach, and 
its vicmity as the more immediate scite where it had been ob- 
served. Mr. Duncan therefore upon his first visit to Surat in 
1800, enquired of Kerpa Rama, the minister of the Nabob of 
that place, whether any traces of the practice yet remained. 
Kerpa Rama gave him the following answer in writing. 


“ Heretofore I have heard people say, that among the tribe of 
Rajput, particularly among the rajahs of that class, the birth of a 
ughter in their houses was considered as disgraceful; on which 
account their women refused to let their daughters newly born have 
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access to their milk, and do put them in any way to death; but this 
practice is not general through all the subdivisions of their tribe, 


though in several places they do thus stony-heartedly kill them.” 
( P. 16.) 


Followmg up this and other hints, Mr. Duncan discovered 
that the practice was very general among the Jarejah tribes of 
Guzerat and Kutch, and that the mothers had m many instances 
not only assisted in destroying their offspring, “ but when the 
Mussiutiman prejudices occasionally interfered to preserve them, 
they held those daughters in the greatest contempt, calling them 
Mojen ; thereby msinuating, that their fathers had derogated from 
their military cast, and become pedlars.” (P. 25. 

Through the agency of Colonel Walker, resident at Baroda, 
who entered with great zeal and humanity into his views, Mr. 
Duncan ascertamed, that whenever a female child was born, it 
was immediately put by the nurse into a pot of milk with 
its head undermost, and the father informed that bis wife had 
brought foth NoTHING ; when a son was born, great rejoicings 
were made. “Upon further inquiry, Colonel Walker composed 
and forwarded to Mr. Duncan a detailed memoir, consisting 
with its postscript of 317 short paragraphs, in which he enters at 
length iato the history, causes, and consequence ef the infanticide 
of Guzerat. Mr. Moor has printed this memoir at length, and 
we consider it as one of the most curious of the many singular 
and interesting documents which our imtercourse with India and 
our increasing knowledge of the languages and customs of the 
natives have contributed, for the information of the British public. 
From this document it appears probable, that the practice was 
originally recommended by a Brahman, as an expedient necessary 
to prevent the Jarejah tribe from violating the privileges of their 
caste by wtermar..age with other and inferior tribes: that the 
Brahman offered to take upon h mself the guilt, 7f any there 
were in the custom, and to absolve the tribe from it ; that the sen- 
timenis of na‘ure and humanity were thus shaken by superstition, 
assisied by pride and avarice; and that the right of destroying 
their daughters crew into a privilege, which they regarded as a 
distinction and honour peculiar to their caste. 

Did not the authentic accounts of barbarous and heathen na- 
tions but too strongly corroborate the facis we are about to 
state, und too clearly e tablish the almost incredible fact, that 
even the maternal feeling can for a time be smothered by su- 
perstiion and custom, we should hesitate at recording the 
coolness with which this practice was spoken of without deli- 
cacy and without any pai by the Jarejahs of both sexes. But 
we are the less averse, ou the present occasion, as the result of 
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Mr. Duncan’s measures in Juanpore will shew, that the spark 
though latent was not extinguished ; and whenthe chord was 
once struck, that blessings flowed from every female mouth, and 
were showered from every female heart on the head of that be- 
nevolent European who had opened their souls to pity, and 
restored to them, after the lapse of centuries, the full enjoyment 
of the most delightful of the female gratitications. 


“ The women of Juanpore were ready to burst from the conceal- 
ment of their houses for the purpose of throwing themselves at his 
feet, in expression of gratitude, for being exonerated from an office 
every way so abhorrent to the maternal character.” 


And we shall presently see, that the parents of Guzerat were 
by no means behindhand in redeeming their nature from the stain 
and reproach which had so long polluted it. 


“ In conversation or in discussing the subject with the Jarejahs, the 
term used was dikri babut, or the article or subject of girls ;’ “ the 
common expressions are, ‘the custom of killing daughters,’ or the 
custom of killing young daughters.” (P. 52.) 

“To render this deed if possible more horrible, the mother is 
commonly the executioner of her own offspring. Women of rank 
may have their slaves and attendants who perform this office, but 
the far greater number execute it with their own hands. This com- 
pliance of the women must appear the more extraordinary, as they 
belong to castes who rear their females, and are brought up in 
families where their own existence is evidence against this unnatural 
practice; but as they are betrothed at an early age, they imbibe the 
superstition of their husbands, and some of them appeared even 
as advocates for the custom. They have been known to pride them- 
selves like the Jarejahs on the destruction of their daughters, and to 
consider their murder as an act of duty; an act which these females, 
who are mild, modest, and affectionate, would, if married into any 
other caste, hold in detestation. 

“They appear to have several methods of destroying the infant, 
but two are prevalent. Immediately after the birth of a female 
they put into its mouth some opium, or draw the umbilical cord 
over its face, which prevents respiration. Dut the destruction of so 
tender and young a subject is not difficult, and it is effected without 
causing a struggle.” (P. 55.) 


We shall not harrow up the feelings of our readers by enter- 
ing further into these details, but shall simply observe, that the 
annual deaths by infanticide in Guzerat and Kutch amounted to 
some thousands; by one calculation to 50,000; by the lowest 
to 5000; and that the Jarejahs do not appear im other respects 
to be a people deficient in humanity. A professed robber among 
them brought his daughters (whom he had preserved contrary to 
the custom) to the British camp to be vaccinated ; he appeared 
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very fond of them: but they were dressed in turbans, like boys, — 
to avoid the taunts and reproaches ef the multitade. It is also 


¢lear that they know infanticide to be a crime; but that they 
consider their priests answerable for it. 


«“ The Jarejahs will sometimes remark, that their gurus, or priests, 
are poor and despised ; which they make no scruple of attributing to 
the sin of infantieide, and to the wrath of God for having the weight 
of that crime on their heads. This singular opinion expressed nearly 
in their own words, instead of producing any abhorrence in the 
Jarejahs against the act, has served to confirm their idea, that 


(P have nothing to do with its responsibility and punishment.” 
P. 77.) 


Colonel Walker, by indefatigable exertions and frequent con- 
ferences, by discussing the subject in the public Katchery or 
Court of Justice, and exposing the enormity of the practice as 
equally contrary to the precepts and the religion of Brahma, and 
to the dictates of nature, induced every caste to express its abhor- 
rence of infanticide. The maxims and passions which favoured 
it were for the first time publicly canvassed, and censured with 
freedom ; and the obstinate and deeply-rooted prejudices of the 
Jarejahs began to be shaken. At length, one of the chiefs gave 
a writing to the following effect : “From motives of oe 
the honourable company have urged me to preserve my daugh- 
ters; to this I consent, if the chiefs of Nowanagyar and Gondal 
agree.” Shortly afterwards these chiefs did agree, and bound 
themselves in 1808 under the strongest ties, to discontinue the 
practice, and there is every reason to believe that the agreement 
will be adhered to. By the last accounts very few offences had 
occurred against its conditions ; and as Colonel Walker very 
justly observes, “ Even a temporary disuse of infanticide would 
assist towards its entire abolition, by allowing reason and na- 
tural feelings to recover their ascendancy. ‘The great satisfaction 
of the country, and the general contentment of the Jarejahs 
themselves, after they had signed the instruments for abolishing 
infanticide, (whatever repugnance they had before expressed to 
the measure,) appeared to me to afford strong grounds for be- 
lieving that the engagements would be permanent.” (P. 101.) 


“ Dec, 25, 1809. 

** Thave the honour to inclose a list of those Jarejahs who have 
preserved their female children, which fell under my own direct 
observation. On my halt at Dherole, I had all those in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood brought to my tent, and many were too young 
to be brought to any distance. It was extremely gratifying on this 
Occasion to observe the triumph of nature, feeling, and parental 
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afiection, over prejudice and a horrid superstition; and that those 
who but a short period before would, (as many of them had 
dlone,) have doomed their infants to destruction without compune- 


tion, should now glory in their preservation, and doat on them with 
fondness.” ¥ 300.) 


“We find also from a note by Mr. Moor at the end of this volume, 
that the Jarejah fathers who a short time back would not have lis- 
tened to the preservation of their daughters, now exhibited them 
with pride and fondness. Their mothers and nurses also attended 
on this interesting occasion. True to the feelings which are found 
in other countries to prevail so forcibly, the emotions of nature 
here exhibited were extremely moving. ‘The mothers placed their 
infants in the hands of Colonel Walker, calling on him and their 
gods, to protect what he alone had taught them to preserve. These 
infants they emphatically called ‘his children.’ And it is likely 
that this distinction will continue to extist for some years in Guzerat. 
Scenes like this, however impressive, are not easily described,” 
(P. 308.) 

After the foregoing details we shall not insult the understand- 
ing even of the warmest advocates for modern Brahmanical 
virtue and Hindu purity, by entering into a single argument to 
prove, that they are completely mistaken, or misinformed ; and 
that the religion of the Hindus is at present little else than a 
compound of the grossest priestcraft and superstition, leading 
directly to every species of vice and abomination, and sanction- 
ing the most horrid cruelty and atrocities in actual practice. We 
do not mean to say that many sublime, many highly moral and 
refined doctrines may not be tound by the learned in their scrip- 
tures. To prove this it would be sufficient to cite the beautiful 
Arya couplet, said to have been written at least three centuries 
before the christian era ; though we are rather disposed to doubt 
the fact, and to suspect it to be an interpolation in the Hindu 
scriptures, made about the time of the first introduction of 
christianity into the east in the apostolic age. It pronounces the 
duty of a good man to consist even in the moment of destruction, 
not onlyin forgiving, but evenina desire of benefiting his destroyer ; 
—as the sandal tree in the instant of its overthrow, sheds perfume 
on the axe which fells it; or the verse of Sadi, which represents 
a return of good for good as a slight reciprocity, but says tothe 
virtuous man, confer benefits on him who has injured thee*. 
are noble passages, on which much hope may be built for the 
future ‘iitiantan of India. But this we do assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that whatever the religion of the Hindus 
night have been many centuries ago, it is now nothmg but a 
gross system of priestcraft, in which the Bralimans and Pandits, 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol. LV. 
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by their artifices, perfectly understand how to defraud the cre- 
dulous people of their goods and money; but never give them- 
selves the trouble to entertain a single thought either in natural 
or moral philosophy ; much less to make any physical or moral 
discoveries, or to write books upon such subjects. We are con- 
vinced, that whatever pure or sublime passages some few learned 
Brahmans may produce from their scriptures, or set forth as their 
POCTRINE, the mass both of the priests and people has altogether 
deviated from it in PRACTICE ; and this not merely to the extent 
which few established religions can perhaps whoily escape, of 
apathy and negligence m enforcing the doctrines most abhorrent 
to the criminal indulgences, and most opposite to the bad pas- 
sions and degenerate nature, of mankind; but to the gross and 
preposterous degree of a complete inversion of the end and de- 
‘sign of all religion. If the object of religion be to counieract 
the corrupt passions and propensities of human nature, the 
Brahmans have converted theirs into an instrument to rouse mto 
active energy auy vice which might perchance be latent ; into a 
pandar to lust, and a spur to cruelty and bloodshed. ‘They 
have contrived by a singular complication of degeneracy to 
extract from the disposition of their disciples all the manly 
virtues, yet to leave them the vices to which the possessors 
of those virtues are too prone. ‘They have made them cowards 
and effeminate, yet have left them cruel and terocious. ‘They 
have never found energy to resist those invaders who have 
successively oppressed them, yet find no difficulty in wreaking 
on their helpless mothers and daughters that vengeance which 
they dare not openly avow to efficient enemies. ) 
if the object of religion be to direct the natural passions into 
the paths of virtue and charity, or filial and parental duty, the 
Brahmans have converted theirs into a sanction for parricide and 
infanticide, into a system of extortion and robbery, of murder, 
hatred, and revenge. If the object of religion be to worship God 
im simplicity and truth, the Brahmans have converted theirs into 
a confused tivsue of unintelligible absurdities, in the depths of 
which the clearest understanding and the most patient investi- 
gation are completely baffled and submerged. Witness the 
thousand grotesque monsters with their attributes and incarna- 
tions, their wild and diversified allegories, which Mr. Moor has 
given to the British public, under the names of various gods, in 
his laborious and highly curious and interesting work the Hindu 
Pantheon: where, though infinite labour has been bestowed 
in unravelling the intricate web of eastern mythology, much, as 
he justly observes, “ still remains to be done, before the inquirer 
can be repaidby the developement of those truths, that are uu- 
qutstionably buried m the amazing mass.” \ 
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We now, therefore, think ourselves fully justified in laying 
down this conclusion; that the British government is bound by 
all the principles which can actuate the policy of a christian 
nation, zealously to adopt every measure consistent with prudence 
to put an end to these enormities. But we are by no means 
ignorant that the condition, “ consistent with prudence” implies 
a great deal, and may give rise to a variety of opinions. Grant- 
ing that after the foregoing detail no man of common sense 
and common humanity will either wish or venture to support 
modern Hinduism in preference to christianity, although he 
will not deny his assent to the proposition, that in a moral point 
of view the Hindoos should be converted to christianity, if. it 
can be done with safety; yet we are fully aware that many pru- 
dential arguments of no slight importance must be weighed 
before a government could consent to lend its direct sanction 
to such an attempt, and to support it with all its authority. 
For it is very certain, that if by a hasty attack upon supersti- 
tions, from which the Hindu priests draw their importance and 
their wealth, that powerful body should be exasperated, while 
they retain any extensive influence over the minds of the mass 
of the population, the British dominion over India would be 
placed in the utmost jeopardy, and the very object, for the sake 
of which the danger was incurred, would (humanly speaking) 
be placed for ever beyond the reach of probability. On the 
other hand, the success of Colonel Walker’s and Mr. Dun- 
can’s attempts should teach us not to be too timid where so 
great an object is in view. ‘The followimg answers to Major 
Walker’s early applications to the Jarejahs to abolish the prac- 
tice of infanticide, would have checked the career of timid po- 
liticians ; and it would lave been concluded by the constituted 
authorities to whom the report of them might have been at any 
time made, that all practicable efforts had been used for the 
abolition of infanticide, but that it had been found, that the 
object could not have been effected without such an exaspera- 
tion of the religions prejudices of the natives, as to endanger 
our political ascendancy. | 

“© Letter from the Jareja Jehaji of Murvi to Major Watker.— 
24th Sept. 1807. 
<¢ Your letter, Sir, I have received, in which it is written to rear 
up and protect our daughters: but the circumstances of the case. 
are, that from time immemorial the Jarejahs have never reared their 
daughters, nor can it now be the case,” &c. (P. 116.) . 


“ From the Mother of Jehaji to Major Walker.—Letter same date, 
“ Your letter has been received, and its contents understood. 
You have called upon Koer Jehaji to rear up his daughters: but 
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it is so, that for many years past none of the Jarejah tribes have 
vever reated their female offspring. Further particulars of this con- 
cern you will learn from Koer Jehaji’s writing ; and you must ex- 
-cuse him on this score.” (P. 117.) 


_ Letter from Fatteh Mahommed Jemadar to Major Walker.— 
21st Oct. 1807. 


_ “It is notorious that since the Avatara (or incarnation) of Sri 
Krishna, the Jarejahs, who are descended from the Jadus, have dur- 
ing a period of 4900 years been in the habits of killing their 
daughters; and it has no doubt reached your knowledge, that all of 
God's creation, even the mighty emperors of Hindustan, SHau Je- 
han, AURUNGZEBE and AxkserR, who have successively reigned in 
Hindustan ; those of Khorasan and Iran, and the Rajahs of the four 
y nae of Hindustan, besides all others, the conductors of the af- 

irs of this world, who have existed from time to time, have always 
preserved friendship with this court, and never acted in this respect 
(female infanticide) unreasonably. 

“Even the King of the World, who is protected by God the 
King of Rum, (i. e. the Grand Seignor) descended, &c. never once 
thought of putting a stop to the custom which prevails among the 
Jarejahs of killing their daughters ; but, on the contrary, has at all 
times preserved friendship with this Durbar ; and merchants possess- 
ing lakhs of wealth belonging to his country reside here, and people 
of equal wealth of this country reside there, but he never once 
uttered any thing on this subject. 

_ But you who follow che paths of the king, and who are an 
Amir of the great. Sirkar, the Honourable Company, having written 
me on this subject, I have derived much uneasiness; for it does 
not accord with your good character. You should reflect that 
though the authority of many kings and rajahs, the King of Rum 
excepted, has decayed, or passed into the hands of others, still the 
overnment of this country contains so many brothers of one heart 
Seacenfat from a common parent, as is not to be found in any 
other quarter; but they have not to this day departed from the 
habit of female infanticide. They have, however, approved of two 
customs: first, in this country neither birds nor animals are 
illed, goats excepted ; and but few eat them: and secondly, cha- 
ritable places for Fakirs going and coming from Mecca, and Hindus 
performing pilgrimages, are so strongly planted, that the pilgrims 
suffer no annoyance, 
“ This Durbar has always maintained friendship. beyond bounds 


with the Sirkar of the Honourable Company; and notwithstandi 


this you have acted so unreasonably in this respect, that I am mu 

distressed. 
“ God is the giver, and God is the taker away; if any one’s affairs 

go to ruin he must attribute his fortune to God. No one has until 


this day wantonly quarelled with this Durbar, who has not in the 
end sutfered loss. 
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‘This Durbar wishes no one ill, nor has ever wantonly quarrelled 
with any one. Every thing that may happen is from God. I bow 
obedient.—Do not again address me on this subject.” (P. 123.) 

How decidedly would a disciple of Machiavelli have consi- 
dered these letters conclusive on a subject, where no personal 
or strictly political interests were concerned, and where the 
cause of morality and religion only was in question! How 
coolly would he have placed them in his portfolio, to produce 
occasionally for the purpose of silencing enthusiastic declaimers, 
and have set down to dinner under the full conviction that no- 
thing further could be done with prudence! And with what 
authority would it have been copied from one historian to an- 
other, perhaps for two thousand years more, that the crime of 
infanticide was so deeply interwoven with the customs of India 
that notwithstanding all the strenuous and zealous exertions of 
the British residents, no progress could be made towards its abo- 
lition? Such is the policy which seems to have animated the 
Mahommedan government in the neighbourhood of Guzerat, 
who, detesting the practice of infanticide, took no effectual steps 
to abolish it; and av useful hint this affords in answer to those 
who are continually declaiming as a warning to the British go- 
vernment, that ali the power of the Mohammedan conquerors 
could never make any impression upon the religious notions and 
practices of the Hindoos. In truth, they never attempted it ex- 
cept by the sword; a weapon, which since the beginning of 
time, has not been found ettcient against public opinion. But 
will it-be believed? by the prudence and perseverance of Colonel 
Walker’s persuasions and remonstrances, not only the Jarejah 
tribes, but the very writers of these letters, Jarejah Jehaji, Je- 
haji’s mother, and Fatteh Mohammed, within twelve months of 
the date of their respective letters, formally abjured the prac- 
tice of infanticide, and with their wives, families and depend- 
ants, positively declared themselves highly satisfied and happy 
with the arrangement they had entered into. This event affords 
an invaluable lesson concerning the character of the Hindoos, 
and a very apt precedent for the use of those. who may be em. 
ployed in services of a similar nature in our other settlements, 
‘They should by ali means study the documents at length in 
Major Moor’s publieation. 

it is no less creditable to the poltical sagacity, 
than to’ the humane feelirgs and christian principles of Colonel 
Walker, that he perceived through the mist of alt these discou- 
taging circumstances the bright elements of ultimate success; 
and his example may afford an useful lesson to those, who, in 
the future struggles of christianity m India, may be disposed 
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to tremble and retreat at the first symptoms of opposition from 
the Brahmins. The difference between rashness and laudable 
zeal appears to consist in the foresight of consequences. If 
they cannot be foreseen with certainty, slight risks may be in- 
curred for the attainment of a great object; but the power to 
stop at any given point should always be retained. ‘Thus we 
may gradually proceed as far as experience shews that we can 
with prudence; and a solid foundation is laid for further pro- 
gress, i proportion as remaining prejudices are weakened or 
obliterated. 

Influenced by considerations of this nature, we do not hesi- 
tate to declare ourselves the advocates for a temperate, deeply 
laid, and well considered plan, for the gradual conversion of 
the Hindoos to christianity. We are quite aware of the indig- 
nation with which some persons will throw down our book at 
this declaration, and put their mark upon us as convicted zea- 
lots, if not as blind enthusiasts. Those, too, who like Mr. Twin- 
ing and Mr. Scott Waring have engaged all their de/icate sen- 
sibilities on the side of the religion of the Hindus, will naturally 
add the irritations of oulraged feeling (not humanity, we trust) 
to the disapprobation of their sober judgement. After the de- 
tail in the preceding pages of the amiable effects of the reli- 
gion which has so won the affections of these gentlemen, we shall 
certainly now make no parade of the feeling which animates 
our breasts; but to prove that however zealously disposed we 
are no enthusiasts, we will in all humility state the very sober 
and gradual means by which it appears to us that this supremely 
important end may be best and most effectually attained. It is 
with some regret that we make on this occasion so large a de- 
mand on the reader’s patience, but if he do not find our ideas 
absolutely ridiculous, we Yrust that the aweful importance of 
the subject will in some degree plead our excuse. 

The first ingredients to be considered are those actually in 
operation ; among the first of these are the missions. To what- 
ever extent the providence of God may be pleased to crown 
with success the holy fervour of such exemplary mortals as 
Swartz, Ziegenbalg, Grundler, Carey, and their present succes- 
sors, we apprehend that their endeavours must, humanly speak- 
ing, be confined within a narrow scope, and even there not be 
very successful, so long as the lives and conduct of the majority 
of European nominal christians, resident in the country, afford a 
striking contrast to the doctrines which these pious persons have 
promulgated as the rule of a christian’s life. Moreover, considering 
the firm conviction which the experience of the Mahommedan 
government has impressed upon the minds of the Hindus, that. 
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if the ruling power wishes for am object, it will force it, pro- 
vided fair means be found caalkeehant: we think it incumbent 
on the government not to give any direct support to the mis- 
sionaries, till the superstitions of the mass of the natives are 
weakened by the general example and conduct of the European 
christians. At the same time it appears periectly reasonable, 
that the missionaries should be left at liberty to make such con- 
verts, and to avail themselves of such influence and exertion, 
as their own zeal, or the piety and liberality of societies or in- 
dividuals may place within their means. ‘This can excite no 
well founded jealousy: for the most perfect toleration, and free 
liberty to any man to preach any doctrme, and to hold any 
creed, is a fundamental law of the Brahmans. ‘The only penalty 
for deserting the religion of their ancestors is the loss of caste. 

The translation of the Scriptures also is a perfectly legitimate 
expedient, and here the government may fairly render their assist- 
ance: for as many thousand christians, talking the various languages 
of the east, are actually under our domimion in Hindustan, it is 
both reasonable and natural that versions of the Scriptures should 
be printed for their use. And the same principle which sanc- 
tions the personal exertions of private societies or individual 
missionaries, should, a fortiori, be sufficient to justify their pur- 
chasing aud disiributing the Holy Scriptures. Upon the two 
subjects of the translation of the Scriptures and the christian 
natives of India, there is some curious matter in Dr. B.’s Re- 
searches, Tranquebar, on the Coromandel Coast, was the 
first scene of the protestant mission in India. Ziegenbalg, Swartz, 
Gericke, and Jzenicke, successively ministered in the neighbour- 
hood of Tranquebar and ‘Lanjore im the early part of the last 
century. But it seems that religion flourished most among 
the natives of those provinces where there are iew Europeans ; 
“for we find (said they) that European example in large towns 
is the bane of christian instruction.” Dr. Buchanan, on his 
visit to these churches, preached from Swartz’s pulpit to a con- 
gregation of native christians. Upon observing their manners, 
he exclaims, “ Here the christian virtues are found in exercise 
by the feeble-minded Hindu in a vigour and purity, which will 
surprise those who have never known the native character but 
under the greatest disadvaniages, as in Bengal. It certainly 
surprised me, and when I reflected on the moral conduct, up- 
right dealing, and decorous manners of the native christians of 
Tanjore, I found in my breast a new evidence of the peculiar 
excellence and benign influence of the christian faith.” (P. 170.) 
There seem to exist many tribes of christians, covering a large 
portion of territory, in the kingdom of Tanjore. Dr. B. next 
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ssed over to Ceylon, where 500,000 persons out of 2 popn- 
ation of a million and half are supposed to profess christiantty ; 
they were divided by the Dutch mto 240 churches; but at this 
time, we blush to state, that there is but one solitary minister, 
and he a missionary, in a district where the Dutch had 32, and 
it is probable that this proportion is not exceeded throughout the 
island. The churches, which were handsome, are now in ruins; the 
New Testament, however, has been translated into the Cingalese 
language, but it is difficult to procure a copy. | 

But the most interesting account rendered by Dr. B. of his 
christian researches in Asia, relates to a church of Syrian 
christians who inhabit the interior of Travancore and Malabar, 
in the south-western corner of the Peninsula, and who have been 
settled there from the earliest ages of christianity. When the 
Portuguese under Vasco de Gama first arrived at Cochin on the 
coast of Malabar, in 1503, they found a christian king reign- 
ing over a nation of Hindu christians, who had maintained the 
order and disciplme of a regular church under episcopal juris- 
diction for thirteen hundred years, under a succession of bishops 
appoiuted by the patriarch of Antioch. The bigotted Portu- 
guese of that day, upon enquiring iuto the tenets of this church, 
found “ that the clergy married wives ; that they owned but two 
sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s supper; that they neither 
invoked saints, nor worshipped images, nor believed in purga- 
tory; and that they had no other orders or names of dignity in 
the church than bishop, priest, and deacon.” 

We have good reason to believe that a laborious investigation 
of the old Portuguese, and other authors, would enable a learned 
inquirer plainly to trace the settlement of this church to the 
apostolic age*; and the foregoing account of their tenets would, 


* We will bere subjoin a few remarks upon these authors for the beuefit of 
those who are disposed to enter upou so interesting an enquiry. They are prin- 
cipally, 1. Geppes’ History of the Church of Malabar, London, 1694. 2. La 
Croze Hist. du Christianisme des Lides, a la Haye, 1724. 3.Von Wrepe, Memoir 
in the Asiat. Researches, Vol. VIL. We may also add another, whose Report was 
printed at Madras, and we think republished in one of the religious Magazines 
here. 4. The Rev. Dr. Kerr's * Report on the State of Christianity on the Ma- 
“ labar Coast, delivered in to the Governor in Council at Madras, 4 Nov. 1806."— 
The first is a translation of the acts and decrees of that synod, which in 1599 
reduced the native Christians in India to the obedience of the see of Rumé. The 
original was published in Portugueze by Gouveo,at Coimbra, 1606: it was, we 
think, trayslated into Freuch also, and printed at Brussels within three or four 
years Of that time—From these La Croze extracted the bulk of his volume, 
though he prefaved his materials by a brief sumniary of the previous-liistory of 
the Christianity of the Rast, and continucd the annals of the church of Malabar, 
through their subjection to Portugal, to their revolt in the middle of the 17th 
century, and to their independence in his own day. The Baron von Wrede relies 
more upon La Croze than upon his own researclies ; and as the fourth authur 
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in that -case, afford a conclusive proof of tlie truly apostolic 
model which has been followed with admirable precision by the 
church of England. It will, however, be readily believed that 
these ténets and practices could not be tolerated by the catholics 
of the sixteenth century; they immediately began to persecute 
their persons, and to burn their books; and compelled some of 
the churches on the sea coast to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the pope. Others however resisted, and preferred flight and a 
hardy life among the mountains and fastnesses of the imterior, 
to an abjuration of their principles. In this sequestered solitude 
they still exist; but having enjoyed little intercourse with the 
rest of christianity, and scarcely any means of procurmg the Scrip- 
tures, it is not wonderful that their religion should have degene- 
rated from its original purity. Dr. B. personally visited some 
of these churches, of which he gives the most interesting and 
affecting account, which we much regret that our limits will not 
permit us to insert, but which we are determined not to mar by 
the exhibition of mutilated fragments. It is pleasing to reflect 
that the Roman catholic bishop, presiding over the .church 
descended from the Portuguese, seems to have thrown aside:the 


Dr. Kerr states, ‘¢ wherever he departs from La Croze, becomes less interesting, 
** or misleads his reader.” 

Geppes indeed always speaks of this ancient apostolic church ¢ though in the 
$pirit of his age, be hesitates to believe any thing that a papist had asserted. 

Eusebius, Theodoret, and St. Jerome, mention thé apdstolical preaching of the 
Gospel in India. In the second century we find christians there; and in the first 
years of the fourth, the christians of India are represented at the council of 
Nice: it does not therefore seem too much to connect these facts together, and to 
identify accordingly the church of Malabar in the fourth century with that plant 
ed by St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew in the first.—In the 6th century that 
church still existed, for Cosmas, whom La Croze quotes, found them there ; and 
though they might then have imbibed Nestorian heresies, yet it is evident that 
they could claim an establishment in the east before his time ; and it is not un- 
reasonable therefore generally to assume, that those doctrines (which are not ma- 
nifestly connected with his creed, or introduced by the paganism which enclosed 
this church on all sides) are the relics of their original apostolical foundation ; 
and where they differ from the church of Rome, they afford a new presumption 
that the dogmas of that church are not those which are fairly deducible from the 
gospel.-On this rests much of the interest of the inquiry: “ The archbishop 

enezes perceiving that the form with which they the native christians conse- 
crated the Eucharist contained some errors contrary to the truth of the 
divine sacrament, did establish the true form * * * in contradiction to the er- 
ror and heresie of those who say, that the sacrament is only the figure of the 
body of Christ our Lord. From whence it is more than probable, that the heretics 
of our times, the revivers of the errors of the ancient condemned sects, took this 
Opinion.” Preface to a missal of the archbishop Menezes, p. 446. Greppts.— 
At the time of the Synod, they held also many other doctrines, which we believe 
to be evidences that the origin of their church was thus far at least pure. They 
denied transubstantiation. They cried out when an image of the Virgin was pre- 
sented to them “ We are christians, not idolaters,” They denied the pope’s sue 
premacy, and purgatory. 
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usual bigotry of his sect: for he was perfectly willing to second 
Dr. B. in distributing a translation of the Scriptures into Mala 
bar among his flock. 
- We should have been glad that in all this detail of christian 
churches, Dr. B. had favoured us with a computation, ‘from 
probable data, of the number of christians under our domi- 
nion in Asia. But we can have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing it to be very large; still less can we demur to the reason- 
ableness of providing versions of the Scriptures m the several 
languages which they understand. This at least appears to be 
eur bounden duty, as well as to profit to the utmost by the _ 
reaction to be expected upon the natives in general, from the 
restoration of pure christianity among these degraded believers, 
who talk the same language and live ina similar state of society. 
It gives us, therefore, the most lively satisfaction to find from 
Dr. B.’s work (p. 179,) that translations of the Scriptures into 
the five principal languages spoken by the Hindus inhabiting the 
countries subject to the British empire are either finished or in 
rogress; the whole, indeed, would have been long since com- 
pleted, if the college, so wisely and patriotically established at 
Calcutta by Marquis Wellesley, had not been reduced by the 
Court of Directors to limits so narrow, that the translations of 
the Scriptures and some cther literary works were suspended. 
By the exertions of individuals, however, they are providently 
once more in progress, and bid fair to be completed within no 
long period. 

Besides the translation of the Scriptures, we think that no 
man will hesitate to agree that we are bound both in duty and 
decency no longer to intermeddle with the tax on the pilgrims 
te Juggernaut, or to make ourselves parties either directly or 
indirectly to the support of the murders, debaucheries, and abo- 
minations committed before the obscene face of that or of any 
other idol. For obvious reasons, we would never persecute oF 
do violence either to the pilgrims or the priests; but we would 
undoubtedly withdraw our countenance, and leave them to them+ 
selves and to Providence, endeavouring, in the mean time, to 
enlighten the people by every means m our power. | 

e think also that the practices of self-immolation and ob- 
seenity, together with all abominable sculptures, should be 
gradually but decidedly abolished and obliterated by the autho- 
rity of government. The precedent afforded by Colonel Walker’s 
success against the infanticide of Guzerat, and the well known 
fact that the self-immolation of widows is not allowed in Bom- 
bay, or under our influence in the west of India, (though still to 
our surprise tolerated in Bengal,) may serve to prove that these 
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boons to the Hindus would not meet with serious resistance, 
We have good authority for thinking that, generally speaking, 
reasoning with the Brahmans at the temples or places where the 
enormities are perpetrated, and pointing out the gross wicked, 
ness of the acts which they tolerate, and perhaps encourage, 
would induce each sect to submit quietly to a law for theiy 
abolition, and would excite no jealousy in the remaining sects, 
Nor let it be thought that this step, (however incumbent upoy 
us, without any view to the conversion of the Hindus to chris- 
tianity,) would be any deviation from the direct course towards 
that object. The uatural consequence would be, that in the 
course of a few years, much of the grossness which now darkens 
the pure religion of Brahma would have disappeared, generally, 
from the face of Hindustan. ‘The attentive reader of this article 
will have perceived that many of the pure precepts of the 
Hindu Scriptures bear a close resemblance to those of the New 
Testament, and did our limits suffice, further proofs could .be 
adduced, as well as of the facilities afforded by the zucarnation 
of our Saviour. We do not, therefore, see any thing so very 
preposterous in the supposition, that in another generation or 
two by prudent management, on our part, the Brahmans them- 
selves, (their strong holds of superstition gradually rendered 
untepable,) might stlanath be gained over to the ministry of the 
gospel, 
All these cannot be denied to be very good auxiliary means; 
but it appears to us, that beyond comparison the. most effectual, 
perhaps the only mode of introducing the Jove of christianity 
among the natives of Hindustan, must have its rise from 
general example set by their European visitors, by the civil, 
military, and religious servants of the East India Company, 
If these gentlemen generally shew by their public and private 
conduct, that their system of morals and of manners 15 founded 
upon self-indulgence, avarice and oppression, upon dissipation, 
the love of pleasure, and irregular gratifications, will not a modiy 
fication of the argument used by the Peryviays to the Spanish 
Missionaries be cast in the teeth of ours? If, on the contrary, 
the British residents in India exhibit to the natiyes patterns of 
purity of life, of generosity, charity, and justice, what a powerful 
argument wouldnot their example, and thenecessary consequences 
of such conduct on the condition of their native dependants, afford 
in aid of the doctrines of the teacher? It really appears.ta us. 
that the whole will turn on this point. We cannot persuade 
ourselyes that the mind of a Hindu, so long the prey of crude’ 
and indistinct notions upon religion, where vice: has beep.ime. 
planted with the sanctions of virtue, and debauchery under the’ 
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garb of moral duty, can be accessible to mere argument in 
opposition to obstinate prejudice, unless it be fortified by refer- 
ence to some sensible proof of the practical superiority of the 
doctrines inculcated; or that they will give up their vices in 
obedience to certain doctrmes, while they see the majority of 
the professors of those very doctrines as deeply immersed as 
themselves in many of the same vices. ‘To overlook this truth 
appears to us to be to sin against the conviction which the annals 
of almost every mission, for the last three hundred years, press 
irresistibly upon the mind. Should we, in any of our important 
concerns, give credit to one man’s word in direct opposition to 
the actions of hundreds of those whom we look upon as his 
companions, and as actuated by an identity of principles and 
motives 
If then there be any truth in these observations, we think 
ourselves entitled to ask, with due deference, what measures 
have been taken to secure to the youths who are sent to struggle, 
at an early age, against all the temptations of Asiatic luxury, and 
the allurements and inflammatory provocations which are daily 
before their eyes /——What measures have been taken to ascer- 
tain that the minds of these youths are imbued with the only 
knowledge which can give them a chance of resisting this com- 
bination of attacks? Do they undergo any examination as to 
their knowledge of the peculiar and fundamental laws of chris- 
tianity ? When a competent acquaintance with the classics, with 
arithmetic and mathematics, with Arabic, French, and Persian is 
required of them, is it thought equally requisite to provide them 
the means of giving a reason for the faith which they profess, 
and which ts shortly to undergo such rude and violent shocks? Let 
these questions be answered with the seriousness and solemnity 
which their supreme importance requires, and which are so em- 
phatically demanded by the responsibility of those whose private 
interests the youths are sent to promote*. Let us not lay our- 
selves under the anathema due to a double crime. Let us not in 
pursuit of worldly emolument send our servants and dependants 
to certain destruction, and by the very act which is personally 
80 fatal to them, perpetuate as far as in us lies the moral dark- 


_ * That theology is not totally neglected at the college at Hertford will appeat 
from the following extract from a newspaper of last month, which we have great 
fe in transcribing. ‘* At the last examination of the students at the East- 
ia College, at Hertford, the following prizes were awarded to Mr. Henry W. Hob- 
son of B. Hobhouse, esq. M. P.—The first prize for Theology, a gold medal; 
tr st = for Classics, a gold medal ; first prize for Political Economy and History, 
@ gold medal ; first prize for Sanscrit, a gold medal; frst prize for Persian, a 
medal; first prize for French, books—an instance of talents, applicati 
 guccess, among numerous juvenile competitors, probably unparallcied.” 
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ness of our Indian subjects; but let us do our utmost to save the 
former, and also to render them instruments of salvation to the. 
latter. ‘Then may each of us at jeast say, “ Liberavt antmam 
meam.” 

We trust that these arguments and those which immediately fol- 
low wil not be so far misunderstood, as to be thought to intend 
any personal reflection either upon the gentlemen now serving 


in India, or upon those who have, honourably to themselves and. 


usefully to their country, passed their best years in the civil and 
military service of the Company. Of the talents and dispositions 
of many of them who have adorned stations from the most ex- 
alted to the lowest, too much can scarcely be said in praise —But. 
we observe generally that it bas always appeared to us a strange 
anomaly in a christian country, in which religion must be without 
affectation allowed to be the foundation of all worldly prosperity, 
that a “pesca in its knowledge is the only thing which 1s 
taken for granted in an inquiry into the competency of its pub- 
lic agents; and, generally speaking, it is that in which of all 
others they would be found, we fear, the most deficient. It is 
almost too trite a question to ask, what positive security a state 
can have for the honest discharge of public duty except im the 
religious convictions of its officers? But if this be so experimen- 
tally just as to be almost proverbially true in our own country, 
re so many collateral sanctions of a merely worldly nature 
fortify the principle of rectitude, it must be doubly so im India, 
where those sanctions are for the most part removed, and the 
temptations to deviate multiplied in proportion. ae 
We are not enthusiastic enough to suppose that the utmost 
attention paid to these objects in the institutions where the 
youth destined for India are prepared for the active scenes of 
life, would of itself be sufficient even in the majority of cases to 
secure the objects we have in view: but we think it the first 
and most important step, the “ sine.qua non” in the account. 
It is perfectly evident however that a provision to keep up these 
impressions in their hearts, when actually engaged in the duties 
_ of their calling in India, is no less necessary ; and that it 1s no 
less incumbent upon their country to provide that they shall have 
the means of enjoying it. If we chuse to be great proprietors 
and governors of extensive territories, we must not flinch from 
the duties and the responsibility which these characters impose. 
If we chuse to have a large European christian community in 
India, we are as much bound to provide religious instruction, 
as sustenance and raiment for their bodies. 
For the absolute nudity of India in this respect we would 
yather refer to Dr. B.’s authority than rest entirely upon our own. 
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- & After the disturbance among thé British officers in Bengal in 
1794, which for a time had a most alarming aspect, (being of the 
same character with that which took place lately at Madras,) a 
memorial was presented to the government, by persons who had 
been long in the service of the Company, and who were well ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the empire at large ; represent- 
ing the necessity of a suitable ‘ religious establishment for British 


“India ;’ and illustrating that necessity by the events which had 


recently taken place in the army, That memorial referred to thé 
almost total extinction of christian worship at the military stations, 
where the seventh day was only distinguished by the British flag; 
and noticed the fatal consequences that might be expected from 
large bodies of men, far remote from the controlling power of the 
ean state, enjoying luxury and independence, and seeing nothing, 
rom youth to age, of the religion of their country. It shewed 
further, that, of the whole number of English who go to India, not a 
tenth part return ; and assigned this fact as a reason why their reli- 
gion should follow them to the East; that it might be, in the first 
piace, a solace to themselves, in the dreary prospect of dying in that 
d (for of a thousand soldiers in sickly India, there will be gene- 
rally a hundred in declining health); and secondly, ‘ that it might 
be some security for their Toyalty to their king, and their attach- 
ment to the principles of their country.’”? (P. 353.) 


: ; Our minds indeed have long been made up as to the absolute 


necessity of some religious establishment in India; and thinking 
of course, that every body must féel its necessity as strongly a8 
ourselves, we can only account for the delay which has taken 
place, by the difficulty which exists in pointing out a satisfactory 
method of establishing it. ‘The subject is much too grave and 
comprehensive to be treated collaterally. But we may venture 
to suggest, that in a country, to which no individual can legally 
have access without the express permission of the Company 
which governs it,—the creation of a few religious residencies, with 
salaries annexed, to be bestowed on the sons, nephews, or des 
pendents of the directors and proprietors, will by no means an+ 
swer our views of a religious establishment for India, nor afford 
the slightest chance of any thing more thah perpetuating the 
darkness which we wish.to see turned imto broad day-light. Per- 
haps the safest and most efficacious niethod would be to edu- 
cate a certain number of youths at home for the purpose, then 
send them out to the college at Fort William, and authorise their 
appointment to the several religious stations as they becamé 
vacant, according to their diligence and. merit, and the distine- - 
tions they may have acquired in theological compositions, preach- 
ing, or other attaintients.’ ‘The’ college of Hertford has now 
within its walls a gentleman whom a late controversial work 
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shews to be admirably calculated for a useful instrument in sach 
a pian. 

| Nsefote the conclusion of this article we think it but bare jus- 
tice to the authors of the works before us to observe, that they 
contain a great mass of interesting information and learned re- 
search, to which our limits do not permit us even to allude, and 
which we shall be happy to see opened by some of our contem- 
poraries, who may review the works upon a plan different from 
ours. We cannot however wholly omit all notice of two very 
interesting letters written by King George I. to the missionaries 
Ziegenbalg and Grundlerus, which are well worthy of the 
reader’s attention; and a third letter from Dr. Wake, Archbisho¢ 
of Canterbury, in the same reign and to the same persons, whit 
is a pattern of episcopal writing, and affords an admirable 
of the correct doctrine, ardent zeal, and humble and fervent piety 
of that excellent prelate—W itness the followimg passages. 


: “ Jan. 7, 1719.. 

“‘ Let others indulge in a ministry, if not idle, certainly less 
laborious, among christians at home. Let them enjoy in the bosom 
of the church titles and honours, obtained without labour and with- 
‘out danger. Your praise it will be, (a praise of endless duration on 
earth, and followed by a just recompense in heaven,) to have labout- 
ed in the vineyard which yourselves have planted ; to have declared 
the name of Christ, where it was not known before; and through 
wnuch peril and difficulty to have converted to the faith those 
‘among whom ye afterwards fulfilled your ministry, Your provinek, 
therefore, brethren, your office, I place before all dignities in the 
ehurch, Let others be pontifis, patriarchs, or popes; let them 
glitter in purple, in scarlet, or in gold; let them the admiration 
of the wondering multitude, and receive obeisance on the bended 
knee. Ye have acquired a better name than they, and a more sacred 
fame. And when that day shall arrive when the chief Shepherd 
shall give to every man according to iis work, a greater re shall 
be adjudged to you, Admitted into the glorious society of the pro- 
phets, evangelists, and apostles, ye with them shall shine, like the 
‘Sth among the lesser stars, in the kingdom of your Father, for 

* God hath already given to you an illustrious pledge of his fa. 
vour; an increase not to be expected without the aid of his grace. 
Ye have begun happily, proceed with spirit. He, who hath carried 
‘you safely through the dangers of the seas to such'a remote country, 
‘and who hath given you favour in the eyes of those whose counte- 
‘nance you most desired; he who hath so liberally and unexpectedly 
‘thinistered unto your wants, and who doth now daily add members 
Po te ¢hurch ; he will continue to prosper your endeavours, and 
‘will subdue unto himself, by your means, the whole continent of Oré- 
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*©O happy men! who, standing before the tribunal of Christ, 
shall exhibit so many nations converted to his faith by your preach, 
ing ; happy men! to whom it shall be given to say before the as- 
sembly of the whole human race, ‘ Behold us, O Lord, and the 
children whom thou hast given us ;’ happy men! who being tog 
by the Saviour, shall receive in that day the reward of your labours, 
and also shall hear that glorious encomium ; ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servants, enter ye into the joy of your Lord.’” (P. 159.) © 


Such a man was Archbishop Wake at the beginning of the 
last century! Such was his al and earnestness in any cause that 
had for its object the propagation of christianity or the pro- 
motion of real pety! Dr. B.'s firm and courageous attempt to 
penetrate the depths of the inquisition at Goa also call loudly 
upon us for notice,—but our contracting limits render it abso- 
lutely impossible to do more than merely to observe, that al- 
though he is in this instance the hero of his own most interesting 
tale,—-yet there is a simplicity and modesty about the narrative 
which would force a conviction of its truth upon the heart, were 
any collateral proof necessary in aid of Dr. B.’s bare assertions. 
e can only now afford space in conclusion, for a few re- 
marks in answer to two objections which are generally made to 
every attempt in fayour of improvement in the moral condition 
of the Hindus, . First, that from the interna] constitution of the 
religious polity of the Brahmans, there is no chance of success, 
but; “ extreme danger in the attempt to our very existence in 
India*.” Secondly, (which we are almost ashamed to commit 
to paper) that supposing success to follow to the extent of gene- 
rally converting the Hindus to christianity, Great Britain would 
lose her dominion over them in a few years. | 
_ With respect to the first objection let us see what Dr. B. has 
to say, 


_ “ The fear (he states) is grounded solely on ignorance of facts, 
and on the remoteness of the scene. Christianity began to be, 
preached to Hindoos by Europeans 300 are ago, and whole pro- 
vinces are.now covered with christians. In the present endeavours 
of protestant missionaries, the chief difficulty which they generally 
experience is to awaken the mind of the torpid Hindoos to the sub- 
ject. They know that every man may chuse the religion he-likes 
best, and profess it with impunity; that he may lose his cast and buy 
a cast again, as he buys an article of merchandize, There are a 
hundred casts of religion in Hindostan ; and there is no common 
interest about a particular religion. When one native meets another 
on the road, he seldom expects to find that he is of the same cast 
with himself. ‘They are a divided people. Hindostan is like the 
* Mr. Twining’s Letter, 1807, 4 
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great world in miniature ; when you pass a great river or lofty mouny 
tain, you generally find a new variety. Some persons in Europe 
think it must be a novelty to the Hindoos to see a missionary, 
There have been for ages past numerous casts of missionaries in 
Hindostan, pagan, mahomedan, and christian, all seeking to prose- 
lyte individuals to a new religion, or to some new sect of an old one, 
The difficulty, as the author has already observed, in regard to the 
protestant teachers, is to awaken attention to their doctrine, 
‘¢ The general indifference of the natives to these attempts, whe- 
ther successful or not, has been demonstrated by recent events. 
After the adversaries of christian missions had circulated their 
phiets through British India, with the best intention no doubt, 
according to their judgment, announcing the intelligence that some 
of the English wanted to convert the inhabitants by force, and to set 
Hindostan in flames; the natives seem to have considered the in- 
formation as absurd or unintelligible, and to have treated it with 
contempt. For immediately afterwards, when, by the defection of 
the British troops, the foundations of our empire were shaken to 
their centre, both mahomedans and Hindoos (who, if they wished 
to rebel, needed only to sound that trumpet which was first sounded 
by a senior merchant in Leadenhall-street, no doubt with the best 
intentions) evinced their accustomed loyalty, and crowded round 
the standard of the supreme government in the hour of dans 
ger.” (351, &c.) 


That this statement is in the main perfectly correct we hav 
no doubt. It is notorious that the natives are divided mro dif. 
. ferent sects, indifferent to each other; and though any direct ats 
tack on the general system of religion would unite them all 
against us, yet the fact plainly leads to the greatest facilities for 
gradually undermining their several and distinct superstitions, 
With respect to losing or buying casts “like an article of mier- 
chandize,” we must in the first place observe, that the natives 
out of the reach of our tuition have no such expression as “ los- 
ing caste.” We have taught them many words now in comnion 
use, and fancied by us at home to be native, such as Geutoo, pa- 
goda, caste, &c. But in truth there is no specific degradation in 
their system to which such an appellation can be applied. A 
man may certainly by sinful (or pretended sinful) acts be degrad- 
ed from participation in ecclesiastical rites, and by acts of piety 
(or pretended piety) be restored to them; and how nearly this 
approaches to an act of barter, as described by Dr. B. the fol- 
lowing references to the Hindu Pantheon* will evince. It ap- 
pears that one of the modes by which persons under anathema 
are purified from their sins, and readmitted to participation:in 
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ecclesiastical rites, is by a singular and disgusting species of ree 
generation, which the Brahmans have invented for their own 
emolument. An immense figure either of 2 woman or a cow is 
constructed of materials as precious as the rank and riches of 
the sinner will authorise the priests to exact, and the culprit is 
passed through this body in a manner which we shall not de- 
scribe, but which is sufficiently typical of being born again, The 
image is of course the property of the priests after the operation 
is performed. Emblematical of this rite, and in order to levy a 
tax upon the inferior and poorer classes of society, the priests 
have seized upon such passages a8 are to be found in the rocks 
about the country, and have converted a transit through them, 
which is meritorious in proportion to its difficulty,—imto a rite 
of purification. At Malabar Point in the island of Bombay is a 
‘passage of this description, through which the great Sivaji the 
founder of the Mahratta state was known to risk his life for the 
sake of passing. 

* Sivaji,” states Mr. Moor, “* was a Mahratta, which proves 
that high and low sects have an equal faith in this sin-expelling pro- 
cess, Women also, as well as men, go through this operation; 
and I have witnessed some ridiculous, and even some embarrassing 
and distressing scenes, in the unsuccessful efforts of individuals. 

“. It is necessary to descend some steps on rugged rocks, and 
then by first protruding the hands, you ascend head-first up the 
hole, After chs feet are lifted from their last support, the ascent 
is very difficult, and sometimes impracticable; in which case the. 
essayist remains with his head and hands exposed to the laughing or 
‘tommiserating spectators above, till some one goes below to aid the 
disappointed aspirant in his or her descent. 

bd th Rao, the father of the present Peishwa, sent two 
Brahmans on an embassy to England. They went by sea to Suez, 
and returned by Persia. On their return, they were treated as out- 
casts; for although men of character, it was 
deemed impossible for them to travel through countries inhabited 
by Mlech’has, or impure tribes, and live according to the rules laid 
down in their sacred books. - . 

‘«¢ After various consultations among learned Brahmans convened 
from all parts, it was decreed by the holy assembly, that in consi- 
deration of the good character of the travellers, and the motive of 
their journey, which was the good of their country, they might be 
regenerated, and have their sacerdotal ordination renewed. For the 

bse of neration, it was ditected to make an image of pure 
gold, of the female power of nature, in the shape either of a wo- 
man or a cow, &c. &c. 

** As a statue of fine gold, or of proper dimensions, would have 
‘been too expensive, even for a prince, it was deemed sufficient to 
make an image of the sacred Yoni. Raganath Rao accordingly 
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had one made of pure gold; and his ambassadors having been res 
generated by passing through it, with proper ceremonies, including 
immense presente to the Brahmans, were re-admitted into the com- 
munion of the faithful.”” (P, 397—8.)—Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, 


Such are the modes by which the operation, which would 
be called by Europeans “ recovering caste,” is conducted, _ 
After these details, we can readily believe the accounts which 
we have heard from many residents in India, that the natives 
listen with much complacency to the disputes between their 
priests and the Europeans, and rather enjoy the result, when 
they see the former impounded in argument; and that they 
often desire the European to stay and talk with them, after the 
Brahman is fairly driven out of the field. With respect to this 
last, his principal arguments in support of his deceptions are, 
that “ it is the custom of the country;” “ that their ancestors 
have always done so;” and other reasons equally common and 
equally cogent. 
We think ourselves now fully justified in assuming, that the 
hold of the Brahmans over the mind of the natives, who are 
conversant with European manners, is very slight; that the sys+ 
tem of dupery becomes every day less imposing; consequently, 
that there are good hopes that by prudent management it will, 
in time, be altogether cast off, without any risk of effectual 
opposition or convulsions raised by the Brahmans. Graiting, 
however, that a large proportion of the natives never have in 
tercourse with an European, they must, of course, see some 
of their sect who have; and the natural consequence of their 
communication must gradually be to dissipate the delusions, 
and teach them to discover and to despise the craft of their 
priests. 
We have the authority of a writer well acquainted with India, 
and no great advocate for the conversion of the Hindus, for 
asserting, that the whole of our system generally tends to en+ 
lighten the minds of the natives, and to opén their eyes to the 
bonds in which they have been held by the Brahmans for many 
centuries. He affirms, that greater lengths have been gone in 
loosening these chains within the last thirty years, than had ever 
before been done in 500 years; and that there are very frent 
numbers, both of Brahmans and other Hindus, im all the Euro- 
pean settlements, who are perfectly emancipated from all belief 
m their own religion, and consider themselves as the illwminati 
among the natives. Strictures, &c. 1808. 
The moral effects that must necessarily follow, will entirely 
depend upon the conduct and example of the Europeans. Let 


the character of christiqnity be raised. among these by every 
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possible mean; and the Hindu, disabused as to his own religion, 
will naturally fly to'that which offers a purer model and more 
perfect e<amples ; whereas, if he have no such resource open 
to him, he will only exchange the enjoined vices of his priest 
for the natural vices of human nature, and the artificial vices of 
Europeans. | 

But it is obvious, that with a view to our own security, and indeed 
as:we think to the effectual conversion of the Hindus, the al- 
teration can only be gradually wrought; as the silent operation 
of superior example, the diffusion of knowledge by the exer- 
tion of individuals, the dispersion of the Scriptures, the aboli- 
tion.of brutalising rites and ceremonies, and the other expedi- 
ents which we have ventured to propose, shall have predisposed 
_ the minds of the natives to a purer tone of sentiments and 
morals. ‘Till this is éffectuated, the hasty opposition to their 
ancient habits and prejudices, which the enthusiasm of sectarian 
missionaries might be prone to counsel, would at once extinguish 
every chance: of success. The praise due to their individual 
exeitions can hardly be exaggerated, and we earnestly hope 
that they will be continued; but it appears to us that enthu- 
siasm, though an excellent pioneer, and a good private soldier, 
is but a bad general. Zeal, under the guidance of discretion, 
should take the command, when once the field is cleared for a 
regular army; and should carry on the campaign, by combining 
a deliberate resolution ultimately to carry the poimt in dispute, 
with a quick insight into the movements and intentions of the 
enemy; taking care, above all things, not to endanger the safety 
of those interests, which they have it in charge to defend. 

We shall now release our readers with a brief observation on 
the notable argument, that if India were christian, Great Bri- 
tain would soon lose its dominion over it. To say nothing of the 
profane selfishness, of the worse than Mohammedan prejudice 
and cruelty of this sentiment, we must remark, that to make it 
out, it should be shewn-how much of the physical inferiority of 
the Hindus is to be ascribed to climate, how much to mental 
imbecility, induced by their moral and religious debasement. 
And upon this point we must recollect that even children, born 
of European parents, physically speaking, degenerate into 
Hindus, in one remove from the parent stock. Granting, how- 
ever, what would certainly be the case, that a good deal of vi- 
gour would be infused into their minds, we do not see why 
that should make them less obedient soldiers, or less attached 
subjects, to a christian government, under equal laws, and a mild 
and beneficent administration; and under no other do we wish 
to.see them ultimately: ruled by England. Indeed it is, in ouy 
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estimation, one great recommendation of the introduction of 
christianity, that it would induce the absolute necessity of go- 
verning India under equal laws. | 
But if, a century or two hence, in the ordinary operation of 
human affairs, India should be separated from what might then 
almost be called the parent country, let it be recollected, that- 
if she cannot be retained by us, no other nation can conquer 
her; that her commerce will still remain to England ; and that 
England will, long before that period, have reaped from the 
capital, annually brought home by the Company’s servants, all 
the advantages of which her soil, and other objects of improve- 
ment, are capable. _We would no more refuse the light of the 
ospel to India, because, a century or two hence, it may be 
independent, than we would decline the improvement of our pri- 
vate property, because our own existence here must have an end, 
On the contrary, can there be a more delightful sensation than to 
reflect, that we have repaid our temporal advantages tenfold 
in coin of never-fading lustre; that if the face of these islands 
shall be covered with crops and herds, with parks and gardens, 
with palaces, hospitals, and schools, through the instrumentality 
of capital acquired in India—India has, in her turn, received 
ample compensation, in a long-deferred and almost despaired of 
reign of liberty, justice, peace, and true philosophy? 


“ Be these thy trophies, queen of many isles ; 
On these high eaves shall shed indulgent smiles, 
First by thy guardian voice to India led, 
Shall truth divine her tearless victories spread ; 
Wide and more wide the Heaven-born light shall stream, 
New rea!ms from thee shall catch the blissful theme ; 
Unwonted warmth the softened savage feel, 
Strange chiefs admire, and turban’d warriors kneel; 
The prostrate East submit her jewell’d pride, 
And swarthy kings adore the Cruciriep.” 


Grant’s Poem on the Restoration of Learning in the East. 
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Carlton House Fete ; or, the Disappointed Bard ; in a Series of Elegies ; 
to which is added, Curiosity in Rags, an Elegy. By Peter Pipher; Hom 
ato. as. 6d. sewed. 


The Seasons. By James Thomson. .With the Life of the Author 
P. Murdock, D. D. FR. 8; and an Essay on the Poem, by J. Aikin, M.D. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. Demy-8vo. 158. boards. 


POLITICAL, 


Plain Reasons for the Reappointment of His R. H. the Duke of York, 
as Commander in Chief. 8vo. sewed. 
The People : by the Author of the Age. 8vo. 6s. sewed. _ : 

cy Unveiled ; in a Letter to Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M. P. 
By T. Adams, Esq. lately resident in the United States. 8vo. 108. 6d. 


An Introduction to the ‘Study of Political Economy: or, Elementary 
View of the-Manner.in which the Wealth of Nations is produced, increas- 
ed, distributed, and consumed. By D. Boileau, Author of an Essay on 
the Study of Statistics. 8vo. 98. boards. 
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THEOLOGY. 


The Mariner's Refuge ; a Discourse to Seamen, delivered in Cliff Lane 
Chapel, Whitby, August 5, 1810: for the Benefit of the Crew of the 
Aimwell of Whitby, who were lost in the Greenland Seas, May 27, 1810, 
By George Young, Minister of the Associate Congregation of Whitby. 
8vo. 6d. Fine paper, 1s. sewed. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, Paraphrased, with introductory Re- 
marks. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Nature and Perpetuity of the Influences of the Holy Spirit. A 
Sermon, delivered at a Monthly Association of Congregational Ministry 
and Churches. By William Bengo Collyer, D. D: 8vo. 28. sewed. 

Dialogue between a Minister of the Church of England and his Parish. 
ioner, on the Excuses alleged by those who absent themselves from the 
Holy Communion. By the Rev. George Hutton, D. D. 8vo. 6d. sewed. 

The Beneficent Woman; a Sermon preached at Leith, March 10. By 
John Jamieson, D. D. F. R.S.and F. A.S.E. 8vo. 18. sewed. 

The Holy Bible; with explanatory Notes, and One Hundred superior 
Copper-plates, engraved by the first Artists from the most admired Pro- 
ductions of the great Masters of the various Schools of Painting. The 
Notes by the Rev. John Hewlett, D. D. Morning Preacher at the Found- 
ling Hospital, &c. &e. Parts XXI, XXII, XXII. Demy 4to. 53. do. 
with plates 7s. or Royal gto. with plates gs. . | 

A Compendium of the Holy Scriptures ; designed for the Use of young 
Persons. 3 Vols. cr. 8vo. 11. 1s. demy 8vo. rl. 118 6d boards. 

Serinons. iy Samuel Horsley, L.L.D.F R.S F.A.S. late Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph. Second Edition. 8vo. 148. boards. 

Sermons, selected and abridged, chiefly from minor Authors, adapted 
to the Saints’ Days, Festivals, Fasts, &c. and to general Occasions, &c. 
&c. For the Use of Families. Volume III. By the Rev. Samuel Clap- 
ham, A. M. Vicar of Christ-church, Hants; Rector of Cussage St. Michael, 
Dorset ; and Editor of the Abridgment of the Lord bishop of Lincoln’s 
Elements of Christian Theology. 8vo. 138. boards. __ 

The National Religion the Foundation of National Education: a Ser- 
mon preached on Thursday, June 13th, in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Panl, at the Yearly Meeting of the Children educated in the Charity 
Schools in and about the ( ities of London and Westminster. By Her- 
bert Marsh, D. D. F. R. S Margaret Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Preached and printed at the request of the Society 
ior promoting Christian Knowledge 8vo. 18-sewede 

The Truth and Consistency of Divine Revelation; with some Re- 
marks on the contrary Extremes of Infidelity and Enthusiasm: in Eight 
Discourses, delivered before the University of Oxford, at St. Mary's, in 
the Year 1811, at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, 
Canon of Salisbury. Ky John bidlake, D. D. of Christchurch, Oxford : 
( haplain to their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Duke - 
Clarence. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

A Letter concerning the First Two Chapters of Luke, being the Ex 
tulation of a ( ritical Reviewer, with a Vindication of the improved , 
sion. 8vo. 68. boards. ; 

The Force of Truth: an authentic Narrative. By the Rev. Tho? 
Scott, Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. boards. : - 

Also, by the same Author,  hronological Table, and Scriptural Ma, 
to accompany his Family Bible. ros. 6d. sewed. 
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Sermons on the most prevalent Vices and other important Subjects. By 
David Lamont, D. D. 3 Vols. 8vo. 11.4% boards. 

Sermons preached on Public Occasions; with Notes and an Appendix. 
ByR. Valpy, D. D. F..A.S. 2Vols- 8vo. 188. boards. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Topographical Dictionary of the Dominion of Wales, being a Con- 
tinuation of the Dictionary of Great Britain. 4to. 3). 3s. boards. 

Lachesis Lapponica; or, a Tour in Lapland: now first published from 
the original Manuscript Journal of the celebrated Linnzus. By James 
Edward Smith, M. D. F. R.§. and President of the Linnean Society. 2 
Vols. 8vo. tl. 1s. boards. Illustrated by above sixty wooden Cuts, 
from extemporaneous Sketches of the illustrious Author. 

A Description of all the principal Cross Roads in England and Wales, 
and part of Scotland. By Lieut. Col. Paterson. Fifteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 128. boards, 

The Journey from Chester to London. By Thomas Pennant, Esq. 
With Notes. 8vo. 158. Royal 8vo. 11. 18- boards. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


_ .A Collection of Voyages and Travels in Asia, being the second Portion 
of a general Collection of Voyages and Travels; forming a complete His- 
‘tory of the Origin and Progress of Discovery, by Sea and Land, from the 
earliest Ages to the present Time. Preceded by an Historical Introduction, 
and critical Catalogue of Books of Voyages and Travels, illustrated and 
adorned with numerous Engravings. by John Pinkerton. 4 Vols. 4to. 
Embellished with forty-seven beautiful Engravings. Price 81. 8s. boards. 
Ditto, Nos. XLI. XLII. XLII. 4to. 108. 6d. each. 
_. Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. By Edward 
Daniei Clarke,L.L. D. Part the First ; Russia, Tartary, and Turkey. Se- 
cond Edition. 4to. 51. 5s. boards. 
_ Additions to the First Edition. 4to. 3s. 6d. sewed. 
Hackluyt’s Collection of the early Voyages, Travels, and Discoveries of 


the English Nation. Anew Edition, with Additions. Vol. IV. Royal gto. 
3s. boards. 
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